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Formally, the scientific community has systematically begun studying 
issues of public administration just a little over a century ago. 
Therefore, one may see public administration as a relatively new 
science while at the same time, it is a professional field as old as the 
state itself or even as old as people and governors. The high 
complexity of this field results from the multiplicity of terms, concepts 
and occupations that are different from one another but contribute 
comprehensively to the understanding of the discipline and its current 
state. Some researchers claim that the identity of public adminis¬ 
tration lies specifically in its inter-disciplinarity, which combines and 
integrates knowledge derived from sources comprising different social 
sciences. In accepting this claim, it becomes clear why the academic 
and other issues of public administration have become one of the most 
fascinating, dynamic, essential and relevant concerns of our times. 

In order to understand the recent trends and their modification 
through public sector organizations, it is important to analyze a series 
of changes and processes that characterize the welfare society of our 
times. Nowadays, public systems worldwide are required to handle 
pressures emanating from various sources. The demands of citizens 
have increased, economic pressures have begun to limit the financial 
sources of public authorities, the third sector has started ‘biting into’ 
the government activities and its occupational fields, international 
and global influences have grown, public opinion and the press 
provide information and criticism more than ever before, and the 
advance in scientific knowledge in the fields of administration and 
organization are beginning to stress on greater efficiency and 
improved performance. 
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IDENTITY CRISIS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Public administration as a science and a profession is in constant 
search for its own identity and its ideological limitations (Lynn, 1996). 
During the last century, many countries have reached significant 
achievements in many fields. The public sector, which laid the 
appropriate foundations for facilitating the activities of the other 
sectors in the market and successfully planned the national priorities, 
is directly or indirectly responsible for many of these achievements. 
The end of the 19th century is customarily viewed as the period in 
which public administration developed from a field of legal and 
sociological discussion into a distinct social discipline with its own 
identity, an independent conceptual system, and a scientific and 
methodological agenda of its own. However, the claim that the basic 
characteristics of current public administration have remained simi ar 
to those of governmental systems of previous generations is sti eing 
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the media environment of the society. In many ways, it can be said 
that the ‘governmental game rules’ have changed and have 
repositioned the public sector in the administrative system, bringing it 
to the forefront of the modern socio-economical change. Nowadays 
public administration affects people greater and in more number of 
ways than it used to in the past, when control over improvement span 
(both technological and ideological) was not heard of. 

In the changing context, the promise of public sector appears to 
have turned into an unfulfilled vision, and for many it has even 
become a source of major disappointment (Rainey, 1990). It is 
apparent that the public sector and its leaders tire facing difficulties 
in motivating the great bureaucracies towards achieving their 
ambitious goals, mainly because the welfare state has grown beyond 
its ability to maintain itself. It is clear that while the burden of the 
missions, responsibilities, and expectations from the public system is 
growing, its skills and abilities to fulfil these expectations has not 
risen correspondingly. 

Therefore, some consider the 1980s as the period in which the 
major conceptual change in the perception of public systems has taken 
place. While no one has ever doubted the goals of the public sector, 
many questions are being raised regarding the appropriate way to 
achieve these goals. It is clear that the gradual turning of the modern 
society into a ‘service society’ raises many questions regarding the 
normative relations between the different public sectors, the actual 
relations between them, and the manner in which each of these fields 
can contribute knowledge, experience and initiative to the other fields. 

The development of the modern welfare country has set a high 
standard in providing qualitative and comprehensive service to the 
citizens, and one of the main questions the discipline of public 
administration is deeding with since the end of the 1980s relates to 
the right way of achieving these goals. The main emswer, which the 
researchers of this field have been able to provide is, the advancement 
of learning from the business-private administrative field, the 
implementation in lessons based on its experience, and making the 
structure and processes of governmental systems more flexible so that 
they would be adaptable to rapid changes in their environment 
(Osborne and Gaebler, 1992; Lynn, 1996; 1998; Hood, 1991; Garson 
and Overman, 1983). In order to understand the changes and 
modifications, which have an impact on these, the appropriate reforms 
in public administration and the ways of implementing them, the two 
should be systematically compared as well as contrasted so as to set 
the points of similarity and distinction. 

The claim raised in the beginning of the 1980s and even more 
during the 1990s has been that there are doubtlessly several business 
management characteristics, which can be implemented in public 
adm inistration—even if this requires adjustment, modifications and 


rCO ming limitations so as to strike a balance between an 
° Ve n omical approach and a humanistic-social approach. Following this, 

6C< wave of demands for strategic change and a general managerial 
3 f rm of public systems has been unleashed, a wave which has 
re ious names that have, yet a similar meaning, such as 
“Managerialism” (Pollitt, 1990), Market-Based Public Administration 
(i n and Rosenbloom, 1992) and Enterpreneurial Governance 
losborne and Gaebler, op. cit). However, the name which has become 
more commonly associated with this approach is ‘New Public 
Management’ or the NPM (Hood, op. cit.). 

CHANGING ROLE OF PUBLIC SECTOR: THE NPM 
perspective 

The New Public Management (NPM) approach has been defined in the 
early 1980s by Garson and Overman op. cit. as ‘an interdisciplinary 
study of the generic aspects of administration ... a blend of the 
planning, organizing, and controlling functions of management with 
the management of human, financial, physical, information and 
political resources’. This definition expresses the wish of many of 
those who deal with administration and public policy, to ‘shake’ the 
conservative approach in this field and start motivating a process of 
managerial liberalism’, whose main interest is to introduce changes 
into bureaucratic systems, which have failed in achieving their main 
goals and in implementing the required public policies in other fields. 

Kettl and Milward (1996) have argued in this context that NPM 
is neither a traditional public administration concept nor it belongs 
to policy analysis in its accepted meaning, as it is based on a wide 
variety of disciplines and on a long line of scientific systems, which 
We not accepted in the past. The main approach upon which the 
NPM doctrine has been built is related to the business/industrial/ 
private sector. Thus, researchers have developed a more demanding 
approach towards public organizations assuming that they can 
perform their duties better than they used to in the past, by changing 
the management, structure, and internal organizational culture 
strategies. The main criticism of the traditional public management by 
the new reformists is that it has failed in accomplishing one cen 
mission: the ability to combine the different kinds o vo uminous 
knowledge, which constitute an integral part 0 * ® 1 ®ren 

disciplines of social sciences and management studies. Thus, a n vy 
weight’ social issue has been discussed from a narrow perspec ive 
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field of business management into public administration field (Lynn 
op. cit.). The organizational and managerial theory has proved its 
efficiency in certain processes such as decentralization, involvement of 
employees in decision-making, introduction of competition between 
units, creation of a correlation between performance and rewards 
insistence on the quality control of products and services, and paying 
special attention to the client. The public sector on its part has for 
many years, preferred to ignore the proven facts of success, which lay 
at its feet. Public organizations have often remained centralized and 
have distributed roles at the management levels and units only when 
there has been no other choice. They have tended to avoid processes 
that introduce employees’ involvement in decision-making, The term 
‘competition’ has been unknown to the public sector. It has evidently 
left ineffective monopoly, in the fields of development and control over 
essentia] resources and services in the hands of the state. 

For many years and in many countries, there has been no 
reasonable correlation between the performance and rewards of civil 
servants. The insistence on the monitoring of quality and service¬ 
providing processes has been non-existent. The public system has not 
given proper weightage to the view of the citizen as a client. In many 
countries, public administration organizations have missed their main 
goal by not setting the citizen at the centre of the action and of 
public service. It may be that the major breakthrough in the form of 
the NPM approach has been the attempt to destabilize this state of 
affairs. Even if this approach is not free from faults and mistakes, 
both on the theoretical planning level and on the performance level, 
its contribution to reforms in public administration systems in Britain, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and other 
countries has been phenomenal. 

The NPM approach has posited questions regarding issues, which 
many have taken for granted: Why is it not possible to introduce the 
competition component into the activity of public administration? Why 
do bureaucratic activities take so long to actualize? Why is there no 
correlation between performance and rewards in the public sector? 
Why is it not possible to afford the citizens the treatment of clients 
and take their needs into consideration? Why is there no sufficient 
effort to measure and supervise the public sector’s performances and 
the services, which it provides? The NPM approach has been 
successful in offering reasonable solutions and alternatives to such 
problems, which for many years have been perceived as unchangeable. 
It has also suggested solutions, which could be adopted in a modular 
manner in different countries according to their culture, values, and 
the character of the citizens and administration. Thus, a reasonable 
agenda has been formed for a process of reform and change, based on 
a limited series of new challenges to public administration (Hughes 
1995; Weikart, 2001; Hays and Kearney, 1997). We now discuss some 
of these challenges: 
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Downsizing and Debureaucratization Challenge 

The downsizing and debureaucratization challenge has two main 
components. The first is the downsizing of the public apparatus and 
the narrowing down of the number of employees it employs. The other 
is the simplification of managerial and statutory processes, which 
have consumed a good chunk of time and resources in the past. The 
assumption behind the idea of downsizing the public apparatus is that 
in a developing world, a positive correlation between the size of 
organizations and their performance is not necessarily apparent, and 
it may possibly be quite the opposite. It may be that a ‘thinner’ public 
system would be able to show greater flexibility and initiative as it 
would adapt itself better to a dynamic and changing world. 

The downsizing of bureaucracy borrows from the business-private 
management, the idea of ‘doing more with less.’ The public 
management is required to provide the public with more products and 
services of good quality and that too in a reasonable time-span, but 
there is no obligation that for the purposes of performing its duties, 
it would unnecessarily thicken its lines as it naturally tends to do. 

The debureacratization challenge is more serious where the role of the 
welfare state has expanded; and where the tendency to increase 
the number of positions in the public sector, recruit a large number of 
employees, and sometimes even the handling of economical problems 
have surfaced. According to the new reformists, the public sector in 
many countries has been inflated to much greater proportions than 
required and there is an urgent need to reduce it and bring it back to 
its natural dimensions. 

At the same time, a process of debureacratization also includes 
increasing the efficiency of the process and not merely the quantity of 
output. The properly functioning governmental systems must act in a 
systematic manner and should therefore start implementing clear 
procedures of testing, control, supervision and the approval of 
processes. However, the NPM claims that in many places and in 
different fields, there exist inept, ‘heavy’ and inefficient processes to a 
degree that greatly damage the policy implementation processes. The 
new reforms must therefore include a re-testing of production and 
service-provision processes and their reduction to the absolutely 
essential minimum. This is possible through the introduction of an 
advanced and speedy technology, the combination and distribution of 
information services, access to IT, and the creation of flexible 
supervision and control mechanisms, which are transparent’ to the 
clients to the extent that would not weigh down their activity and 
needs more than necessary. 

I Decentralization Challenge 

The central meaning of decentralization is the transfer of decision¬ 
making processes closer to the citizens or in the managerial parlance, 
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the clients. The decentralization process heightens the compet e 
environment, as it allows employees and managers at all levels * * Ve 
freedom of action, initiative and creativity, gives them authority?^ 6 
never had in the past, and reduces bureaucracy in the sense that 
need for numerous approvals for actions comes down. Decentralize' 
is a major challenge to performative and managerial systems'in 
the public sector, which by their very nature are closely related tn 
the political system. The tendency of the political system is to use the 
centralization °f authorities in order to accentuate the power and 
strength of the political players. Thus, the influence on public 
management organizations is apparent, as these must work closely 
th those publicly elected and others who carry out political roles X 
Decentralization is often perceived by politicians as a probable 

authnV 11 ablhty t0 govern ' The y fear that bestowing of 

authority on others may reduce their ability to supervise whft J 

being done and manage the state’s affairs as they see fit An 

Pr0b ; em WiUl decentrallzatl0n Processes, which strengthen 
the chaUenge they posit is the tendency to finally decentralize public 
gamzations without providing them with sufficient tools to act 
independently, both economically and budget-wise. However, even 
mongst politicians who have a conservative, authoritative and 
centralized managerial approach, the understanding that a new world 
cannot be managed with old tools seems to permeate now. 

New Managerialism Challenge 

New Managerialism challenge includes the use of processes of 
usmess management within governmental branches (Weikart, 2001) 
his chaUenge has many meanings. First, it is important to employ 
sure th 7tr h0 professional - mana &erial proficiencies and to make 
New M r °K lgatl r 18 to the output and performances. Secondly, 
New Managerialism focuses on citizens as clients and on theft 
changing needs and demands. It aims to make the managerial 
processes and goals more flexible so that they would be suitable to the 
clients perceptions. In addition, New Managerialism wishes to 
- tr T, Ce 1 ° ltlatlve ’ flexibll,t y and creativity into government systems 
which by their very nature are skeptical and unwilling to take risks’ 
and therefore tend towards freezing and lack of innovation The 
creation of new working relations within public organizations the 
introduction of an organizational atmosphere and a culture of team 
work through a talented managerial leadership are tools which no 
private organization can do without. 


New Managerialism tries to put this vision across to the nublic 
sector as well and to exchange old and strict values with new and 
flexible ones. To achieve these goals, the New Mangerialism challenge 
includes the appropriate use of knowledge resources their “ 
management and learning from past experience, while cleverly 


documenting the processes and their manner of analysis in order to 
improve future decisions. The new technology, which exists nowadays 
allows public organizations to achieve this goal more easily and wisely 
develop the idea of electronic government (or e-government for short). 
Therefore, its teaching and quick introduction into government 
systems is very important. 

Performance Evaluation Challenge 

The performance evaluation challenge derives from public organi¬ 
zations’ need to divert the attention from resources and processes to 
outputs and outcomes. In order to improve products and services, the 
public sector organizations must formalize standardization and 
measuring processes to supervize them in an orderly manner over 
time and to try and present a continuous and consistent tendency 
towards improvement (Pollitt, 1988, 1990). 

Evaluating organizational performances is a field of knowledge 
whose beginning is in the field of industrial and engineering 
management. For many years, its implementation in public services’ 
organizations has been considered problematic, as the characteristics 
of service products are significantly different from that of actual 
products. There is a strong disagreement upon the proper way of 
examining public services (Carter, 1989). How can one evaluate the 
quality of education, health or security service of a country? What are 
the standards which should be set? Who sets them? Should ideological 
and value-related principles be a part of the quality-examination 
process? Are ideas of distributive justice relevant to the performance- 
evaluation process? 

These questions should be seriously discussed while a culture of 
performance evaluation is introduced into public management. On the 
other hand, these cannot be addressed in connection with the 
business-private sector, where there exists an agreement with regard 
to the need and the manner by which an improved apparatus of 
performance evaluation should be managed. It combines hard and 
soft, engineering and perceptual/behavioural performance measures, 
measures of inputs/process and results as well as other kinds of 
measures based on the statistical and prolonged monitoring and 
learning of each social service according to its own uniqueness and 
dynamic characteristics. 

Privatization Challenge 

The privatization challenge is perceived as one of the clear markers of 
the New Managerialism revolution. Privatization reflects the trans¬ 
formation in governments away from a centralized management of 
public organizations, which includes control, monitoring and a direct 
channeling of resources towards decentralization, the reduction of 
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involvement, and the increase of competition in the various market 
fields. Privatization is almost naturally connected with the NPM, as it 
hands over managerial responsibility (and sometimes also ownership) 
from organizations, which have been completely public, to the 
business bodies, which act within the conditions of competition and 
free market By increasing this freedom and creating competition, the 
expectation is that many services, which in the past have been 
managed in a heavy and inept manner, would become more flexible 
responsive and efficient, and thus will come closer to fulfilling their 
original goals (Savas, 1994). Through the processes of privatization, 
the scope of governmental bureaucracy is reduced, the number of 
public sector employees is cut down, and the governments remain 
directly involved in the management of only the essential services in 
which it is impossible to or there is no wish to involve the business 
sector. 

It is therefore understandable why the privatization challenge 
has been so eagerly adopted as a main component in the reform 
processes of many European countries, Australia, New Zealand, and 
even in various developing countries since the end of the 1970s. It is 
important however, to remember that the privatization challenge is 
usually accompanied by criticism and sharp drawbacks, which require 
a careful and calculated implementation. This process is sometimes 
accompanied by the maintenance of the state’s strength and in its 
close monitoring of the developing competition process. These limits 
are essential, as the management processes that are based on—the 
open market principle—are generally opposed to social values such as 
justice, welfare to all, and fair distribution of public goods to those 
who are without resources. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NPM IN WESTERN 
DEMOCRACIES 

Learning from the experience of a number of western democracies in 
the last decade suggests a number of answers based on the series of 
NPM managerial challenges. It seems that the main patterns of the 
required change characteristics and its expected trends may be best 
learned from the experience of several western societies such as 
Bntam, the United States, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
(Caiden and Caiden, 2002). 

Britain: The Public Comes First 

The roots of the reform processes in the British public management 
were planted back at the time of the Labour government at the end of 
the 70s. but they gained momentum mostly with the rise of the 
Conservative Party headed by Margaret Thatcher. Throughout these 
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a public policy known as ‘Thatcherism’ effected a dramatic 
years, a ^ central government’s involvement in the provision of 
reductio rvice g ^ ^ citizens This policy introduced a form of pnvati- 
d,rect se ^ suc h ^ transportation and the media whose purpose is 
zation in ^ mar \ ie t competition and reduce the size of bureaucracies, 
^ -^introducing an economic logic into the activities of public 
wh . 1 and the organization related to them. However, since the 
agencies governmen t has acted mainly on a politically 

90s ’. ated managerial scheme aiming at budget decentralization in 
® otlV suc ’ h as Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. In many 
^^cts the purpose of this activity too has been to bring the 
government closer to the citizens and to reduce the ‘remote control’ 

aPPr °Be!ddes the managerial benefits, it has contributed to the 
nolitical stability of the United Kingdom. Both, mutuality and 
exchange between the different areas has increased, but most 
importantly, they have achieved the status of a managerial autonomy, 
which is characterized by a greater democracy and freedom of choice 
for the citizens. Thus, the British public management has become 
more humane and sensitive towards the citizens while mcreasing the 
level of responsiveness through the ‘Citizens' Charter’. In March 1999, 
the government published the next proposed steps for the 
continuation of the reforms as part of the ‘White Paper’. These steps 
have been named “Modernising Government’ and the stress is on the 
new role of the government. 

The emphasis is on the fact that the government does not exist 
for its employees, but rather for the people and the individuals as 
clients and citizens. It claims that civil servants should be 
appreciated, nurtured and promoted, but at the same time suggests 
that demands for better performance, cooperative work, sensitivity 
and consideration towards the individual should be put across to 
them. Therefore, the government’s plan has been based upon five 
main components: planning of long-term public policy, encouraging a 
responsive public service, emphasizing technological improvement, 
stressing on information availability; and improving the public 
service’s image. 


The United States: Measuring Performance 

The main contribution of the United States to the development of the 
NPM thinking came in the form of the improvement of performance 
and process measures. The basic assumption is that without an 
ordered decision regarding measures and methods to evaluate the 
performance, both the administrative process and the democratic 
process of the public’s supervision on the government’s performances, 
are being compromised. The Federal government in the United States 
has especially stressed this in the ‘Government Performance and 
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Results Act’—GPRA, which was approved by the Congress in 1993 
Governmental organizations and agencies have been requested to 
develop detailed measuring strategies for their products by identifying 
goals and purposes, studying the possible influences upon them, and 
tightening the tie between performances and long-term goals. As a 
part of this process, all the governmental agencies are obliged to 
consult the Congress and the other stakeholders as and when needed. 

This development has switched the centre of the discussion to 
issues of performance and results instead of wallowing in issues of 
processes and resources as has been done previously. This also 
accounts for the evolution of the term ‘Performance Budgeting’. It 
means the improvement of decision-making processes as an aspiration 
to achieve certain performances. On the other hand, a number of 
difficulties have also been revealed in the process, and these have 
stemmed mostly from the need to achieve ambitious and long-term 
goals, which have not always been under the governmental 
authorities’ control. In a great number of cases, the initiative, control 
and supervision over the government’s activities have been directly in 
the hands of the states or the local government, while the federal 
government has had only indirect responsibility and involvement. 
Nevertheless, the main achievement of this focus on performance 
evaluation in the United States has been the implementation of a 
methodical and ordered process of studying policy products and 
evaluating their meaning in terms of outputs and outcomes. 


Australia: The Administrative Responsibility Approach 

The NPM approach permeated the Australian public management 
mostly towards the end of the 80s. Government sector, which was 
plagued by centrality, “heavy activity’, and ineptness of the system 
received the change initiative with enthusiasm. The change proposes a 
drastic cut-back on governmental standards. Stress is on organi¬ 
zational products, division between purchasing/maintenance and the 
provision of product roles, development of contractual mechanisms of 
accountability and the abandonment of the tenure-based employment 
method in the public sector (Hood, op. cit.). 

However, the main characteristic of the change in the Australian 
public management has been ‘Administrative Responsibility and 
Accountability’, which stands for the increase in the direct responsi¬ 
bility of civil servants for their actions and views. The managers are 
directly responsible for their decisions in addition to the direct 
political responsibility, which those elected by the public have towards 
the citizens. Through outreaching changes in the administrative law 
in Australia, a legal framework has been set up in order to enforce 
this responsibility. This means that managers are required to account 
for their decisions, their implementation, and even for their decisions 
for not acting or executing. 
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Clearly, this process has been accompanied by the extension of 
public-complaints offices’ mechanisms at the federal and the 
tional level. The Australian public auditing office has been extended 
^nd a major change has taken place in the public’s attitude towards 
ublic administration systems and their responsibility for the 
[^dividual. In addition to the Administrative Review Committee, 
which has been set up in 1976, various other bodies have also been 
established. These include the Administrative Appeals Tribunal, 
Imniigration Review Tribunal, Industry Commission, The Refugee 
Review Tribunal, Social Security Tribunal and Veterans Review 
Board. This process has also effected a comprehensive legislation on 
the issues of freedom of information, access to archives, and law 
protecting the privacy of citizens. 

Canada: Collaboration in Research and the Shaping of 
Public Policy 

The changes and reforms in Canada came from different directions, 
but are all based on a limited number of basic assumptions: 
( 1 ) maintaining a strong government is essential for the protection of 
the state, ( 2 ) evaluating the government’s role in the future is 
important, ( 3 ) well-performing public sector is highly related to a 
modern policy of providing services to the citizens, (4) professional 
civil servants and those who have an independent way of thinking are 
to be nurtured, ( 5 ) wise governmental and administrative leadership 
gives direction and backing to those who deal with public service roles 
and must be encouraged (Caiden and Caiden, op. cit.). 

In the beginning of the 90s, Canada suffered a budget crisis 
which badly affected its investment in development and research and 
also damaged the implementation of advanced public policy processes 
The main criticism against the federal government has been that 
coordination and direction are missing in the work of the govern¬ 
mental agencies, and that the public policy in various fields suffers 
from the lack of transference of knowledge, tools and experience from 
one field to the other. As a result, it has been claimed that public 
money is being wasted and not efficiently managed, and that a 
horizontal coordinative and integrative action between the different 
bodies is required. In 1995, the Task Force on the Management ot 
Horizontal Policy was established. Its role is to centralize t e P° 
issues, which Eire related to more than one office, and to manage e 
activities required of them a little better. 

In general, the Task Force has been requested to create a 
cooperative culture of policy-making and implementation, an to orm 
a commitment amongst governmentEil agencies to coordina e wor 
while constantly and rapidly transferring ideas, information an 
learning mutually from pEist experience. In 1996, the Policy sear ^_ 
Committee was established for assisting the government in prep g 
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for cooperative work among public organizations and in implementing 
coordinated public policy by 2005. This Committee has produced two 
main reports, which focus on the means to increase the collaboration 
and coordination between the different market sectors at the national 
and international levels. The activity of this Committee has been the 
first step in a process called The Policy Research Initiative’. As a part 
of this framework, a Secretariat for Policy Research has been 
established in the Federal government. Moreover, the proclaimed 
intention of this process has also been to export the conceptual- 
cultural change in the format of the all-inclusive policy approach to 
other countries. 

New Zealand; The Reshaping of Welfare Policy 

In the last decade or so, an urgent need to cut back the size of the 
bureaucratic apparatus arose. With this, accelerated processes of 
privatization, governmental decentralization, reduction in the number 
of public sector employees and increase in the collaboration with 
private bodies, which would perform activities that have been hitherto 
in the domain of the government, also called Outsourcing, began. The 
government has initiated a comprehensive plan, which has greatly 
reduced the rate of national expenditure for the purposes of welfare. 

It has introduced components, which encourage internal and external 
competition in the public sector’s environment, attempts to lower the 
taxes and maintain fairness in the distribution of national resources. 
The plan has also encouraged reliance on the country’s own resources, 

It aims at increasing the stress upon public sector’s efficiency, citizens’ 
freedom of choice, and mutual relations between service providers and 
clients as opposed to the former pattern according to which the citizen 
is dependent upon the government and its institutes (Boston, Dalziel, 
and John, 1999). 

The switch to a harsh budgetary restraint has indeed managed 
to rescue the country and its public sector from the crisis it had fallen 
jnto. Yet the harsh recuperation process has left its signs among 
different social groups, which now have to get accustomed to a much 
weaker support from the government than before. The gap between 
the rich and the poor has widened and by the end of the decade 
many people in New Zealand may taste the influence of the new 
management reforms on their lives. 

Israel: Decentralization and Privatization 

Certain motives of the NPM approach have entered Israel in the last 
two decades. The main changes in the Israeli public sector from the 
70s till today are based on two main components: a real revolution in 
the field of decentralization (for example, the transfer of managerial 
authorities from the central to the local government and the award of 
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ter freedom to act in terms of budgetary management in the 
a rf rent government offices), and a growing privatization since the 
d 80s At the same time, there is a strengthening of processes such 
10 raising the transparency regarding governmental activity, 
3S turing managers and institutes’ accountability to the public, and 
nU olving the public auditing system in the fields it had not dealt with 
mV the past (Friedberg, 2000). However, it seems that in other fields 
m h as the reduction of bureaucracy and the introduction of 
S f UC ictural changes into public organizations, the introduction of a new 
S f mserial culture, especially in the field of performance evaluation 
public organizations, the steps are smaller and insufficient and 
therefore the challenge for change is greater. 

h Israel was born as a welfare country with a market and society, 
which were managed in a highly centralized manner, and which were 
characterized by three main sectors: the public, the private and tha 
nf the Employees’ Federation, the Histadrut. The country’s values as a 
welfare country included the aspiration to provide social security 
tiintain the quality of life, and reduce inequalities (Doron, 199o). In 
Ir to achieve the goals, which suit these values, the inter-sectoral 
order to at country’s initial years had clearly leaned 

r We rdf the public sector and the sector of the Histadrut. These have 
t0Wa Ji cted P in a cooperative and coordinated way and stopped the 
ri^of refZs 1 changes, which threatened the soctal 
values This power-structure has changed completely since the en 
the 80 s and the beginning of the 90s when, on the ... hand.the 
dominance of the Histadrut sector has greatly deteriorated whi 
the other, the global trends, with greater efficiency and focus 
business management in the public sector have increased. 

Even though the governmental and public committees have 
ible to keep the issue of change and reform on the Israeli public 
igenda, a close study would show that the public m J n ^ e 
■hanges only focus on the organizational, structural and i 
S tructure of the government’s branches. They all lack ^ s >'® e “ ia 
ipproach to the introduction of a new managerial culture mtc> the 
rovernment, and there is no sufficient focus on the development 
ippropriate tools for the behavioural performance evaluation of the 
mblic sector. As a result, most of the knowledge we have today 
entres on the attitude towards changes and reforms on the form 
spects of the public system’s structure and organization or 
lternatively on its activities and performance from an economi 
erspective The latter deals with the functioning of the budget or 
nth the other issues of resources’ allocation, and does not U±> d 

f tools from the field of social sciences, whose efficiency and 
mtribution to the improvement of the public service 18 /^United 
The experience of countries such as Canada and t 
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systematic and prolonged studies of citizens’ approaches and their 
status as the public sector’s clients, as well as inter-organizational 
studies, which focus on the public sector’s employees. Israel is getti 
gradually integrated in this trend by virtue of a new international 
project whose aim is to comparatively evaluate the functioning 
of public organizations in Europe and Israel (NAPPA—National 
Assessment Project of Public Administration) through tools, which 
require the integration of a perceptional/behavioural evaluation with a 
classic economic and technical evaluation (Vigoda and Yuval, 2001) 

PARADOX OF NPM 

These challenges contain a main complex paradox related to the 
attempt to reshape the status of the citizens as clients in a society 
that wishes to be free and open, but also just and humane. The NPM 
approach has gained many supporters among the theoreticians, 
researchers and practitioners of public administration, mostly because 
it offers, and that too at the right time, a clear and achievable agenda 
for an essential change in the public sector. The essence of the change 
may be summed up as the wish to influence the managerial culture of 
public organizations and to make them treat citizens as clients per se. 
The treatment of the citizen as a client carries with it a whole stock of 
perceptions and positions towards the provision of services and 
formulation of activity processes, which are meant to satisfy the new 
clients’ wishes and also respond to their demands just as a business 
system wishes to treat its clients. But here is exactly the point where 
the main paradox of this approach lies. In nurturing the citizen-as- 
client idea, the NPM approach encourages passivity amongst the 
citizens and develops within many of them an attitude of exaggerated 
importunity towards the government. 

The formation of a modern public sector, which is responsive to 
the citizens is highly essential on the one hand, but it also risks 
responding to immediate demands while not paying sufficient 
attention to the collective and long-term needs in the long-run. Such 
responsiveness also leaves the public system as the main body in 
charge of the satisfaction of citizens’ needs, while the citizens 
themselves are not similarly required to be involved in their lives and 
constructively influence their surroundings. When the public system is 
highly responsive and efficient, it gains the public’s trust and gives it 
a sense of security that its affairs are ‘in good hands’. Thus, there is a 
natural tendency among citizens to be less involved in governmental 
processes, and their willingness to participate in the society and the 
community deteriorates (Vigoda, 2002a). This correlation implies that 
the democratic values of the public’s supervision over governmental 
processes is being compromised, and this may become problematic in 
terms of its long-term effects. 
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Therefore, in many ways, the citizen and client paradox 
expresses the existing conflict between bureaucracy and democracy 
According to Thompson (1983), democracy cannot happily tolerate 
bureaucracy. Many of the values associated with democracy such as 
equality, participation, and individual’s freedom are strictly and 
clearly opposed to hierarchy, professionalism, and a behaviour, which 
ignore the wish of the individuals for the sake of the general interest. 

The NPM approach sanctifies the status of the citizens as clients, but 
at the same time it also compromises their power and ability to 
supervise over the manner in which public organizations are being 
managed. 

A possible response to this paradox can therefore be the increase 
of collaboration motives between the public sector, the citizens and 
the private sector (Vigoda, 2002b). While the NPM idea has rescued 
many of the world’s public systems from a process of managerial 
deterioration and freezing, it may be that the potential for further 
improvement in this sector lies in nurturing more equalitarian 
relations between the three important players in the country, the 
public sector, the private-business sector and the citizens as indivi¬ 
duals and groups as components of the third sector. Responsiveness to 
‘citizens-as-clients’ demands forms an essential but insufficient part of 
the improvement of the government-individual relationship. 

The 21st century public administration is advancing on two 
parallel paths: the first path continues to follow developments in the 
private-business sector and borrows from it ideas and initiatives that 
have been formed as a benchmark for improving the managerial and 
organizational tools in public systems. The second path follows a line 
opposed to the business and economical trends, and tries to preserve 
and strengthen social, civilian and humane aspects, which are not 
always tradeable one-by-one and are therefore not usually formulated 
and accepted in the business management field. 

Moreover, the contradicting needs of better efficiency, purpose¬ 
fulness and profitability on the one hand, and the public, humane and 
civilian obligation to assist the weaker strata and live up to the higher 
norms of governmental ethics on the other, will imply consistent 
pressure for the modern bureaucracies and may be anticipated to 
further their managerial challenges. By its very nature, the paradox is 
difficult and possibly even impossible to solve completely, it cannot be 
expected that a solution for the natural opposition between the 
, bureaucratic ethos and the democratic ethos in progressive Western 

countries will be found. However, it seems that the intensity of the 
conflict can be reduced by combining the New Public Management 
approach with activities for encouraging the involvement of 
governmental activities both by the business sector organizations and 
by the citizens and also the third sector bodies (Gidron and Kramer, 
1992). 
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Nowadays, it is clear that modern countries cannot afford to 
dramatically reduce the public sector and its activities, but they can 
definitely make it thinner’, improved, flexible and more efficient in its 
functioning. Only such a measured reduction will create a reasonable 
correlation between the forces of the market and the economy and 
the forces of society and welfare for the benefit of public interest. 
The NPM approach paves a route of action to achieve this goal while 
basing itself on a limited number of principles and challenges. But 
like any other principle and challenge, the implementation of these 
should be done in a measured way and according to the unique 
characteristics of each country and society. This means that the 
change model, which exists in one country cannot be copied 
completely by another country. 

A claim, which is frequently made by politicians, maintains that 
in order to provide better services to the citizens, in the modern age, 
the public sector should be enlarged and financed through greater 
income and taxes provided by the public. The apparently rational 
explanation is that the greater the demands, the greater the pay, and 
that when citizens’ demands grow, their payment should grow 
accordingly. To counter this claim, which maintains ‘do more with 
more’, there is an agreement among professionals and management 
and economics specialists that the real challenge of the public system, 
as with any other body or organization, is to ‘do more with less’. In 
order to do that, the bureaucracy should be reduced, and decentra¬ 
lization strengthened in the fields and issues, which allow that, but at 
the same time tighten the supervision and coordination mechanisms 
between units which are not ready, qualified or interested in making 
proper use of the managerial authority bestowed on them. In these 
situations, which usually reflect issues of great public, social and 
national importance, it is the management using controlled 
centralization that is the appropriate organizational answer. 

In addition, it is important that public organizations will strive 
to develop and improve performance-evaluation mechanisms and will 
put greater emphasis on the public perceptions regarding the 
activities of the government and its branches. The NPM approach 
attempts to bring along with it a recognition of the value of 
privatization, as well as great caution with regard to the right tools of 
implementation. Privatization measures, which completely liberate the 
government from its responsibility in a vital service field, compro¬ 
mises the benefits it may accrue to the public in the long run. 

SUMMING UP 

This chapter has attempted to discuss the modifications and changes, 
which the public administration organizations have gone through 
in the past few years. The chapter has dealt with the dominant 
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influence of the “New Public Administration” approach as well as its 
contribution to the improvement of bureaucratic mechanisms whose 
image is one of strictness and ineptness. Despite the existing 
arguments and critical analysis regarding the different components of 
this approach, there is no doubt that many countries have made an 
efficient and successful use of it. The idea of relating to citizens as 
clients, which sounded rather unrealistic until a couple of decades 
ago, is nowadays perceived as obligatory. While some relate the birth 
of the NPM idea to the American public administration environment, 
it is actually the experience of Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, which requires special mention as it stresses the constant 
conflict, which exists between the aspirations of a modern welfare 
country and the modern management challenge that is economical 
and efficient. 

In many countries, NPM ideas are being implemented, but it is a 
complex, long and obstacle laden process. However, it seems that the 
NPM challenges can serve as appropriate landmarks for the 
advancement of public organizations along a route, which properly 
combines the government’s economic and social goals with the use of 
knowledge and experience, which are abundant in the business sector. 
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Presently, the most vehemently debated and discussed theme in 
public administration is that of the New Public Management (NPM). 
The need to resuscitate the ailing state and the intolerance with the 
loathsome bureaucracy, its obstinate inertia, unresponsive attitude 
and wasteful economics led to a reaction in the name of NPM. 
Bureaucracy became the whipping boy of the failing state, which 
wriggled through the morass of the socialist welfare state. The 
emergence of the New Right perspective matches with the general 
impatience with the bureaucratic paradigm. While in the economic 
sphere, the role of the state was taken away by a variety of agencies 
such as national and international financial agencies, donor groups, 
banks, cooperatives and private investment organizations, it still 
retained the role of an ‘enabling state’ true to its public service 
history. 

Thus, the strugglesome but introspective journey of public 
administration from the era of ‘Wilsonian dichotomy’ to ‘NPM’ became 
less a work of academics and more that of state politics. The unending 
task of recasting administrative framework to meet the demands and 
aspirations of new socio-economic challenges has made the discipline a 
subject of intense ideological debates. Given the pluralistic nature of 
the democratic state and the push from the global markets, the 
identity of public administration was once again challenged and also 
threatened by the floating doctrinaire assumptions, which seek 
changes in government functioning. NPM carried away the focus 
of public administration from institution building to policy 
implementation and as a natural concomitant of this, procedures 
became subordinate to results. However, the foundations of the 
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discipline remain unscathed and is reemerging as a focal issue while 
the weaknesses of NPM are gradually being revealed by evaluation 
literature. 

THE CHALLENGE OF NPM 

R.A.W. Rhodes (2000) has stated “Over the years the study of public 
administration has seen many fashions come and go, often fun, 
sometimes instructive, rarely long-lived”. NPM is the first serious 
challenge to strike the foundations of public administration since it is 
about marketizing the irrefrangible enterprise of public adminis¬ 
tration through the ‘retreat of the state’ (Strange, 1996). Woodrow 
Wilson’s unintended prescription of ‘Politico-administrative Dichotomy 
was driven by the simple desire for economy and efficiency of public 
services. This theoretically inert framework got a legal backing for 
dichotomy of policy formulation and implementation through the work 
of Frank Goodnow in 1900. This idea matured into Taylor’s scientific 
management movement and the POSDCORB doctrine without 
replacing the original dichotomy in the same way in which Einstein 
built upon Newton or Heisenberg improved upon Schrodinger. The 
Brownlow Committee, which was appointed in 1937 incorporated 
these principles into the reforms undertaken in public administration 
to adopt the cost-effective practices of firms. NPM is so reflective of 
those reforms of the managerial era seeking efficiency and economy 
through the adoption of a set of principles that Pollitt (1990) refers to 
it as ‘Neo-Taylorism’. 

The state’s mismanagement and shoestring budgetary allocations 
for policies resulted in greater concentration of decision-making power 
with the bureaucracy. With this, the administration, which has its 
roots in the traditional Weberian bureaucracy and rigid hierarchies, 
became even less receptive to the demands of society. The preoccu¬ 
pation with organizational rules obstructed the development of 
learning organization and mesmerized institutions of governance. The 
failure of the first and the second developmental decades is largely 
attributed to the economic mismanagement of public policies due to 
the ineptitude and ignorance of government . 

In line with the Public Interest Theory of Economics presented 
in the work of A.G. Pigou (1932), it was assumed that market failure 
and policy collapse was due to inept governments, which however, 
benignly pursue the objective of maximizing social welfare. The 
dent in this belief was exposed by the work of public choice theorists 
and especially the seminal work of James M. Buchanan and 
Gordon Tullock in 1962, The Calculus of Consent: Logical Foundations 
of Constitutional Democracy. It established that public policy does not 
operate according to the public interest model and therefore the 
regulations for policy achievement are also not borne out of altruistic 
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motives of the state. This has been further explained in the work 
Stigler and Friedman (1962), Sam Peltzman (1976), and Shuehart S °f 
Tollison (1984). e an and 

The so-called paradigm change that manifests in the garb f 
NPM is the result of this new understanding of the state J 0 h° 
Kamensky (1996) has linked it straight to the public choice theorv 
since it has tended to reject concepts like ‘public spirit’, ‘public servic > 
and so forth. Politics is like a market place and there is a market for 
every policy, programme and associated regulations. Thus, policies do 
not arise out of the benign desire to mitigate people’s deprivation but 
out of the rent seeking impulse of the government. Bureaucrats strive 
to maximize their own political interests, which include enhancing 
their re-election prospects and increasing the value of their lifetime 
income streams. Government seeks selfish interests and becomes 
shackled by obligations towards such groups. The question that 
intrigues us all is that if the policy or a particular public regulation 
generates no substantial benefit to the citizens or if the costs incurred 
in implementation are much higher than the benefits accrued then 
why are such policies repeatedly formulated and defiantly sustained 
sometimes even against a concerted public opposition. 

Public choice claims to provide an answer to most of these policy 
paradoxes, which have damaged economic growth and diverted the 
precious resources of the state to wasteful sectors. It is in this back¬ 
ground that we find the heavy reliance of NPM upon its ‘intellectual 
cousins’ (Kamensky, op. cit.) such as public choice, principal agent 
theory and transaction-cost economics. Jonathan Boston (1991) has 
also declared this new-institutional economics as the intellectual 
foundation of NPM. Though the major push for NPM came from the 
aspiring markets to meet the global demands, it nevertheless grew out 
ol the problem as a predictable consequence of monopolies and rent 
seeking behaviour (Dobel, 2001). 

Public administration is presently encountering a lean period as 
scholars without any historical understanding of its rich lineage have 
started masquerading as its experts. Scholars from any area of public 
policy venture into the discipline and claim to have regained the lost 
ground of public administration through varied and ambiguous forms 
of structural adjustment contrived to cater to transient market 
demands. The two main diehard supporters of NPM in the USA the 
journalist David Osborne and the city manager Ted Gaebler have 
widely missed out on the rich heritage and political theory of public 
administration. One common strand in all theories of public 
administration from L.D. White and Max Weber to Herbert Simon 
D. Waldo and F.W. Riggs has been the effort to constitute a theory of 
democratic governance. NPM theory lacks this basic virtue. * 

Most of the narratives and success stories have been given from 
the Californian state and some from public sector agencies Thus 
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generalizations of NPM do not truly account for the diverse set of 
experiences encountered by the third world countries. Rosenbloom’s 
‘History Lessons for the Reinventors’ (2001) speaks volumes about the 
state of understanding of all those scholars who belong to areas other 
than public administration and are much like those seven blind men 
of the Aesops Fables who had each seen a part of the elephant but not 
the whole animal. Ironically, Osborne and Gaebler became the best 
sellers for rewriting Taylor’s managerialism or Urwick and Gulick’s 
POSDCORB. 

The true scholar of public administration forms the spinal cord 
of governance, which is a multicultural and a multidimensional entity 
constantly being worked upon by varied groups of scholars who seek 
to instill civil society needs into a self-complacent or narcissist public 
administration. Sadly enough this turn of events has been exploited 
by some to promote their agenda of obtaining a market friendly 
government. Without any linkages or experience or acquaintance with 
the time tested prescriptions, the new marketeers have leapfrogged 
the domain of public administration into new public mapagement and 
have come to be hailed as the scholars of the great enterprise 
overnight. 

Thus, public administration is now being used more in a 
pejorative sense than as a panacea for policy slippages. NPM has 
successfully promoted the debate from bad formulation to bad 
implementation. It has also set at rest the notion of a benign and 
altruistic nature of the state, which worked in public interest and was 
therefore allowed to expand in a way what C. Northcote Parkinson 
referred to as the Law of the Rising Pyramid. NPM as such is a crude 
manifestation of the motives of the state, yet it claims to have 
discovered principles, which make the state more accountable and 
transparent to the demands of the society or rather the market, 
because they fail to distinguish between the two. 

In NPM, the state is expected to work for ‘society’, but this 
society is nothing more than a loose agglomeration of consumer 
groups. This is again the most striking paradox of NPM and can be 
compared to the ‘Weingast’s Paradox’ (Weingast, 1992), which explains 
that the fundamental dilemma of reforming the state is that a 
government strong enough to protect property rights and enforce 
contracts is also strong enough to confiscate the wealth of its citizens. 
Also, if governments are strong enough to transform their motives 
into regulations, then regulations would simply be an expression of 
the motives of the state rather than the requirements of the society. 
NPM as an administrative reform philosophy cannot address the twin 
tasks of citizens’ welfare and protection of consumer rights simul¬ 
taneously without harming the contents of democratic governance. We 
shall come to this discussion later in this chapter. 

The Indian government started rather late with the NPM driven 
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reforms as compared to the UK, USA or New Zealand. The Fifth P av 
Commission, which is replete with hybrid proposals to bring together 
erstwhile antagonists in the policy arena, socialists, anarchists and 
liberals is the first manifestation of such effort in India. One can 
safely admit that the political dilemma to espouse the cause of the 
poor through the promotion of the market is rather an amputated, if 
not hedonistic version of reforms. NPM and the Rightist state have 
that umbilical cord connection, which the Fifth Pay Commission 
Report has come to highlight. 

Since the first Minnowbrook Conference in 1968, when the new 
scholars of the discipline assembled to rally a remarkable display of 
their gunpowder against the conventional paradigm, this debate has 
come as the first serious challenge to the sombre Keynesian welfare 
state. It is sure to catalyze the process of rethinking and reinvention 
No other aspect of government has generated so much heat at the 
grassroots or influenced international bodies and one is perplexed by 
the speed at which ideological networking is interfacing erstwhile 
polarized groupings. While the demise of Weberian state has been one 
most definite outcome, scholars are divided on the issue of the new 
administrative caricature, which is certain to occupy its place. For the 
time being, studies reveal a more chaotic and unpredictable suffering 
for both the civil services and grassroots communities. However, for 
analysts and the publishers, it is harvest time. 

NPM BASED REFORM MOVEMENTS IN 1980s 
AND 1990s 

Emerging out of the Thatcherism (1979) and Reaganism (1980), NPM 
has been brought as an efficiency pill for the failing markets. Rhodes 
(op. cit.) has rightly explained that initially NPM had two meanings: 
corporate management and marketization. The emphasis in the early 
years was on the adoption of the private sector management tools in 
the government and to contract out services of the state to meet the 
consumer demands for speed and quality. This spread the message 
that bureaucracy ridden with red tapism and ever rising expenditure 
is outdated and outmoded and thus not fit for public service delivery. 
This development transformed the so far sacrosanct civil service into a 
fodder for political debate. In the economic sphere, Adam Smith’s 
invisible hands in the market were granted the freedom to operate 
while ‘empowerment’ and ‘capacity building’ became the light houses 
of the so-called ‘enabling state’. Initiated by a strong ideological push 
from Adam Smith’s Institute, NPM came to be promoted not only by 
the Rightist governments of Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan, 
but also by Brian Mulroney of Canada. Following their efforts 
New Zealand and the more ideologically neutral states of Europe also 
adopted these reforms. 
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The fall of the Berlin Wall speeded up efforts towards more 
comprehensive administrative reforms. The reinventing literature of 
Osborne and Gaebler ( 1992 ) and Hood ( 1991 ) coinciding with the 
Clinton-Gore Report From Red Tape to Results: Creating a 
Government that Works Better and Costs Less was a bombshell on the 
welfare state. A few months later the UK government published a 
White Paper on civil services (Cm 2627 , 1994 ). As Andrew Gray and 
Bill Jenkins ( 1995 ) explain, these two initiatives are separate and 
distinct, yet drawing on common ideologies, they represent the 
practical face of the NPM and a critique of traditional public adminis¬ 
tration. However, the commentators on this change also noticed the 
shifting theoretical focus of public administration. The discipline’s 
twin traditions of incrementalism and administration have been 
challenged by the more managerialist models of NPM (Osborne and 
McLaughlin, 2002 ). This also reflected upon the paradigm shift in its 
study from’ bureaucratic to the post-bureaucratic and from entre¬ 
preneurial to the NPM. The career-oriented civil services, which were 
hierarchical, technocratic, rule-oriented, impersonal and neutral 
came to be seen as obstructive, retrogressive and dogmatic. 

The shift was most noticeable in N. Flynn’s book Public Sector 
Management published from the UK in 1993. The first reference in 
Flynn’s bibliography is to Adam Smith’s Institute, the second to Audit 
Commission and the last to Williamson’s Markets and Hierarchies 
(1975). Coupled with the failures of the welfare state and the rising 
demand for developing policy analysis, from humble beginnings the 
idea bloomed forth to take the shape of ‘World Wide Movements’ in 
the 1990s. Laden with the catalytic and trend setting slogans like 
‘catalytic government’, ‘steering not rowing’ ‘organize by mission 
rather than turf, ‘budget for results’ and ‘avoid monopoly supplier’, it 
finally was successful in highlighting the need for legal and market 
reforms. Although the precise nature of NPM is difficult to establish, 
the classical formulation by Hoods (1991) has found it to be comprised 
of seven doctrines (Osborne and McLaughlin, op. cit.). These are: 

• A focus on hands-on and entrepreneurial management in 
contrast to the traditional bureaucracy. 

• Explicit standards and measures of performance. 

• Emphasis on output controls. 

• Importance of disaggregation and decentralization of public 
services. 

• A shift to the promotion of competition in the provision of 
public services. 

• Stressing on private sector styles of management and their 
superiority. 

• Promotion of discipline and parsimony in resource allocation. 
The ‘Westminster Reforms’ adopted in New Zealand and UK focused 
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charters for service delivery improvement whereas the 
upon Citizen Charte , Washin gton Consensus 1 ’ was, likewise 

“bufLre sweeping for 'Customer Service' provisions. 
Ze the reforms in all these countries were more ideologically 
oriented those elsewhere were less ideological and more practical 
indicating a return to Taylor’s managerialism. However this gave rise 
to some common features at the sub-governmental level giving a 

hybrid character to the NPM ideology. 

While tracing the ideological and structural roots of the NPM, 
the countries have straved from the market models for the minimal 
state which according to Margaret Thatcher was the laissez faire 
state to the participatory models prompted by Hawthorne experi¬ 
ments and the detours for the adhocracy and the flexible and 
deregulated governments of the last decade of the 20th century. 
Editing of reforms by different governments has complicated matters 
and also led to the less confident governments of the Third World 
countries imitating structures of the developed countries. This has 
given rise to isomorphic structures incompatible with the historical 
characteristics and uniqueness of each society. As a short-cut 
measure, structures are being imported and implemented as such to 
cope with new global pressures. NPM label helps them clear the 
customs test. 

In contrast to the NPM understanding of reforms, experience has 
shown that reforms are ‘path dependent’; a product of the national, 
historical and institutional autonomy. They are also strongly depen¬ 
dent on a country’s capacity to realize them within the constraints of 
its Constitutional features and political-administrative structures. In 
this context, most of the Third World has been able to adopt NPM 
reforms in a more or less ad hoc manner only, such reforms being 
more of imitations and dictums rather than being indigenous and 
based upon country wide feasibility studies. The New Zealand model 
may be taken as the most coherent reform model. Although, it has 
been attempted as a combination of three theories, which even the 
other countries have adopted such as the Public Choice, Agency 
Theory and Transaction-Cost Economics, the methods of implemen¬ 
tation and formulation have been more in balance with the macro and 
micro social requirements of the society. 

Globalization has to be studied as an independent variable in 
affecting governance at the country level. Discarding the Westphalian 
state and the Keynesian welfare state without making any change in 

1 Washington Consensus is the term least understood in administrative circles. It was 
originally used by John Williamson (2000: 251-641 to refer to the lowest common 
denominator of policy advice being addressed by the Washington based institutions 
to Latin American countries as of 1989 However, it was misconstrued as reforms 
imposed by the Washington based institutions. The fact remains that the 
Washington based institutions did suggest a magic pill in the mode of ‘one size fits 
all’, if not imposed it. 
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little space or any i by tbe supermarket model of the 

sovereign state m Uock , would be cracked to 

p“1de s V p“ce to emerging markets and market war. would replace 

national security issues , security will be needed to comple- 

Thus, a new per P^ttve^n^ecuny ^ ^ ^ 

ment and supplement the gtate is gradually slipping into a 

new system, where the Q f wer wou ld be created wherewith 

supermarket state, a P wou ]d still hold with nations with 

the old superpower syst ling the emerging markets and 

superior mihtary mig militari f y weaker third world countries, 

technological expertise o implement NPM reforms to 

Thi. may also force these JaS countries. Thus, the 

achieve gu.ckt access h , jc thor „ ugh ly consistent with and 

politics of NPM retor gtate structu re. The overlap of 

- - tMrr -rs 

iCSS* would enforce the import of institutions to 
speedup NPM «f„rms raises ^ of public 

administration, which Lawrence E. Lynn (1998) defends as the core 
dilemma’ to create a workable balance between democratic account¬ 
ability and effective capacity. The use of governmental power having 
its source in the market rather than the Constitution would transfer 
power to the consumers and weaken the citizens leading o 
the violation and abuse of both, the citizens’ rights and the voters 
choice. J. Patrick Dobel (op. cit.) reaffirms Lynn’s belief that the 
‘core traditions of public administration remain anchored in 
Constitutionally authorized means for the expression of the public will, 
which ground policy and managerial initiatives in the matrix of 
regime values and institutional accountability and which reinforce the 
means to avoid corruption and abuse of power. New institutions and 
initiatives cannot be built just for the sake of efficiency or service to 
consumers, they must earn legitimacy from the courts and must 
sustain accountability to the institutional mechanisms’. 

Thus, earning institutional legitimacy, which is possible only 
through independent courts and responding legislatures is the core of 
administrative reform. So, NPM reforms would never be able to bring 
governance reforms for the simple reason of its inability to construct 
durable institutions. Henceforth, the misconstrued new paradigm of 
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NPM is a construct, which would have three direct implications f 
governance: loss of democratic accountability; erosion of ministe 
accountability, and ethnic and bottom up insurgencies due to fail u 8 
to deal with the issues of identity, pluralism and citizenship. Fe 
The implications for public administration are enormous since 
there is a need for immediate resuscitation measures for the 
hollowing state by creating more accountable and resonant public 
institutions rather than simply efficient markets. It would need 
more comprehensive project than the top-sided NPM model. Some 
basic commitments of the democratic state can be protected b 
building up an enterprise for the following: 

• Devolution and decentralization for the empowerment of local 
communities and not simply consumers. 

• Contracting out, deregulating and privatizing should take 
place only through proper feasibility studies within the 
Constitutional framework. 

• Rightsizing bureaucracy should give priority to employees’ 
rights, labour laws and the status of women’s employment in 
every country. 

• Citizens’ Charters should be effectively implemented and 
legal reforms should be undertaken to strengthen service 
delivery systems. 

• Taxation reforms, labour laws reform, and property rights 
are areas of immediate concern. 

• Technological advancement including e-governance reforms 
should address the requirements of people and help them in 
the exercise of their democratic rights. 

The last decade has seen the consolidated networking of the global 
civil society through the advancement of communication technology. 
Their ability to enforce people’s agenda upon expanding markets even 
in the face of recalcitrant governments cannot be underestimated 
especially after the Seattle and the Geneva meetings of WTO. Thus, 
NPM based reforms have used governance as a policy metaphor.’ 
Governance, which has become the new buzz word would then be a 
study of politics, a study of political legitimacy and a study of policy 
praxis. The Second Minnow brook Conference suggested three 
requirements for public administration during these lean time s 
Micromanagement, Motivation and Measurement. It selected resonance 
as the bridge between rigour (theory) and relevance (action). 

Since the NPM model fails to study the internal configurations of 
the nation state and to recognize the distinctions between the 
customer and the citizen, there is a growing complexity of relationship 
between the government and civil society. The pursuit of public 
purpose and the demands of global businesses do not always converge 
as a result of which nations make adjustments in their law and 
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governance systems. The credibility and reliability index prepared by 
the World Bank for rating countries around the world for investment 
purposes is one method of arm twisting the nations to adopt NPM for 
the benefit of their Foreign Direct Investment (FDI). It is in this 
context that one can assess the work done by the Fifth Pay 
Commission for adopting the NPM reforms. While it has overlooked 
the debate on the ‘entitlement obligation’ and branded ‘corporatism’ as 
the concern of a constellation of stable interest groups, it has also not 
been able to address the issue of the complexities of implementation 
within the Constitutional framework of federalism and the social 
framework of the pluralistic state. 

Eventually, the sensitive areas of human rights, environmental 
justice and labour reforms have been rendered FDI dependent. It thus 
becomes a ‘denial of citizenship’ (DeLeon and Denhardt, 2000). These 
authors have highlighted the arena of ‘public interest’, which is 
synonymous with the ‘public spirit’ used by Jane Mansbridge (1990, 
1992). DeLeon and Denhardt write that ‘this collective enterprise, 
which is often called the public interest is not just an accumulation of 
private interests, nor even the juxtaposition of enlightened self- 
interests. Indeed this ideal moves well beyond a politics based on the 
self-interest of the individual’. Citizenship is the only window through 
which individuals are able to transcend the material mode of self- 
interest and progress into institutions of collective well-being. To 
replace this ideal with consumers and customers is to strike at the 
very basis of the existence of the state. 

WHAT IS 'NEW' IN NPM? 

NPM is a truly global paradigm (Borins, 1991). It has enabled the 
‘inward looking’ (Thompson, 1999) bureaucratic paradigm and 
POSDCORB based reforms into a more interactive and participative 
NPM model. However, the litmus test of reform is ‘customer 
satisfaction’. Thus the new in NPM is thrown open to debate. Reforms 
in administration have always been a perplexing and debatable 
activity. Public administration has always been a method to promote 
political values and as such, the ideological polarization may not be 
treated as anything new to the growth of public administration. 

From the period of the Taft Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, which was directed by Cleveland, Willoughby and Goodnow 
to apply the principles of Taylor’s managerialism in administrative 
reforms to the present NPM reforms, the agenda remains the same. 
The conflict with politics took a serious turn when President Roosevelt 
tried to bypass the Social Science Research Council to appoint a 
Committee on Administrative Management for reorganizing the 
‘ramshakle structure’ of the federal machinery of government (Caiden, 
1971). After the second world war, the attempt of any administrative 
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scholar to match the stature of Keynes led to a strong t>- 
backlash to the reforms. The liberal philosophers, F.A. Havek • htif!t 
Road to Serfdom (1944) and L. Von Mises in Bureaucrac T The 
attacked the Roosevelt reforms as well as the principles of l944) 
administration. However, these Rightist attacks had pushed PUbl ! c 
administration to the no person’s land. Caiden notes that ‘the PU ^ C 
likely candidates to swallow public administration are political & m ° St 
and administrative science’. science 

Almost five decades later, the new right has reemerged 
poised to attack the fundamentals of the discipline. NPM is a 1 
both to define a general trend towards changing the style 3 6 
government and administration in the public sector and to describ ° f 
number of reforms that were carried out in several countries du ' 3 
the 1980s and the 1990s. (Anderson, 2001). All those aware o/the 
history of public administration can tickle their memories that ah 
such attempts in the past have only led to the strengthening of the 
faith in public administration rather than weakening it. Marketization 
of public services is also not new to public administration. It has 
always been provoked to behave in a business like fashion. The 
business techniques also prevailed in the early reforms. The 
distinction between the techniques and the values should, however, be 
cautiously sustained. While even the NPM techniques could be 
adopted, the values should go undisturbed. 

Yet, the reinvention literature of Osborne and Gaebler (1992) 
suggests a conceivably dangerous value for public service in their 
exposition of the entrepreneurial government and cost cutting 
measures. “The idea is to get them thinking like owners; If this were 
my money, would I spend it this way?” This would encourage self- 
interested individuals rather than institutions and regulations to get 
involved in public policy. It would also lay at rest the demands of 
social justice and sustainable well being. Thus, it would terribly 
narrow down the focus of public policy. Bellone and Goerl (1992) 
criticize NPM because ‘it places value on autonomy, personal vision, 
secrecy and nsk-taking, which are opposed to administrative values 
such as democratic accountability, participation, openness and 
stewardship. 

d ? e , re r iVaJ ° f £i chotomy is ^ ev ident in the NPM based Gore 
Report which says, This performance review is not about politics we 
want to make improvement in the way the government works, 
regardless of which party is in power’ (Gore, 1993) Thus the 
comment of Rosenbloom that ‘NPM has more in common with Wilson 
and Brownlow than it realizes and is older than it knows’ seems ant 
N ™ IS ® reflection of the political theory of the present times hi 
which public interest has become hostage to global market demands 
and it only tends to blur the normative-empirical boundaries The 
truth about NPM is quite close to Carl Friedrich’s observation that 
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‘viable traditions arise from an ongoing dialogue with reality and the 
process of adapting answers to new challenges’. 
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Good Governance: 

A Conceptual Analysis 


Anil Dutta Mishra 


In the recent past, issues of governance have received serious 
attention from the researchers, policy makers and international 
development community. Today, ‘governance’ not only occupies centre 
stage in the development discourse but is also considered as a crucial 
element to be incorporated in the development strategyy^e search 
for good governance has been going on since time immemorial. Plato, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Mill, Marx, Macpherson, Rawls in western 
tradition and Kautilaya, Manu, Sukra, Gandhi, and Ambedkar in 
Indian tradition; and many others directly and indirectly have given 
1 the theory of governance of society and state in one form or the other. 

In India, during the freedom struggle, ‘swaraj and good 
governance’ were considered as synonymous. After independence, we 
adopted the Constitution, which enshrined the aspirations and ideals 
of the freedom struggle. Since then, we have been striving to achieve 
the goals of good governance. What does good governance mean? Is it 
concerned with provision of effective law and other safety measures 
for its citizens? Does it connote social and economic freedom^Answers 
to these queries need to be urgently sought. 

Our Constitution provides for certain Fundamental Rights to the 
citizens of India. It also talks about the Directive Principles of State 
Policy. Good governance would certainly mean that all the Funda¬ 
mental Rights are endowed to the citizens; and that various policies of 
the government are not only in conformity with the Directive 
Principles, but also implemented in spirit/ This chapter discusses the 
concept of governance and good governance. It highlights the d' eren 
perspectives of good governance and stresses upon the nee o 
understand the broad definition of good governance that t 
bringing into its purview the government, the citizens, e vo un 
! agencies and the private organizations. 
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__ Good Governance: A Conceptual Analysis 

primarily with capacity building and the exercise of political power 
needed for efficient and effective management of concrete national 
programmes, whether the political system is democratic or not 
(Bratton and Donald, 1999). Similarly, for scholars like Dunn, good 
governance implies a high level of organizational effectiveness without 
any choice as to its ideological premise (as quoted in Buijtenhuijs and 
Rijinierse). To Jeffreis (1992), good governance is equivalent to 
purposive and development-oriented administration, which is 
committed to improvement of quality of life of the people without 
being necessarily democratic in style. For yet another group of 
scholars, good governance implies presence of Rule of Law, safeguard 
of human rights, existence of honest and efficient government, 
accountability, transparency, predictability and openness (Etounga, 
1993). 

Good governance espouses freedom of information, a strong legal 
system and efficient administration, backed by political mobilization of 
the disadvantaged. Good governance is a process dedicated to the 
achievement of the three great objectives of humankind in the present 
day world, as enshrined in the proclamation of the Social 
Development Summit 1995: (i) alleviation of poverty, (ii) creation of 
productive employment, and (iii) social integration. The sea changes 
that have and are still taking place on a global scale add urgent and 
compelling dimensions to the demands of good governance. These 
relate to the changes fostered by the expanding processes of 
globalization, regionalism and regional co-operation in political, 
economic and commercial spheres (Shelley, 2001). 

The following are the parameters, which are identified by the 
ODA, World Bank and UNDP Reports, 1993—95 for promoting good 
governance: 

• Participation that envisages involvement of the entire society 
in governance through change in their subsidiary roles and 
direct involvement in areas hitherto kept exclusively in the 
public domain. 

• Legitimacy emphasizes on the need for a system of 
governance, which operates with the assent of the governed 
and so provides means to give or withhold their assent. 

• Accountability involves the existence of a mechanism, which 
ensures that both politicians and officials are answerable for 
their actions, performance and use of public resources. 

• Openness and transparency emphasize the need for public 
access to quality information and making public all the 
transactions in which public interest is at stake. 

• Competence demonstrates the capacity to create effective 
policy and decision-making processes in order to achieve the 
efficient delivery of public interest (Kumar, 2001). 
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OPERATIONALIZING GOOD GOVERNANCE 

Operationalizing good governance practices is a tedious task Th 
communalization and criminalization of politics, brutalization ” e 
society, endemic corruption and chronic ineffectiveness of governm 
have impacted on the very credibility of governance. The c S 
quential cynicism among the citizenry is the most disturbin' 
development and, if allowed to continue, is bound to adversely aff ^ 
the growth of stable and productive societies and may even endan 
the future of democracy. The entire spectrum of the public services 
from village level upwards, has the responsibility of carrying out its 
given duties with promptitude, efficiency and honesty. Grave 
consequences have arisen on account of the failures of the 
administrative systems and structures to efficiently implement and 
realize the benefits of the poverty alleviation programmes. Among the 
reasons for such gross failures is that the public services have been 
politicized. Functionaries who conform to systems, procedures, laws 
and regulations are harassed, repeatedly shifted, marginalized, 
punished without adequate basis; and virtually eliminated 
Promotions and appointments are not made on the basis of proven 
competence, experience, seniority and integrity, but on considerations 
of political affiliation, caste, community and pliability. The end result 
is that the public services have degenerated; become undisciplined, 
unaccountable and dishonest, and are consequently unable to provide 
leadership and initiatives (Kumar, op. cit.). 

Good governance would require that the government machinery 
works with full transparency of operations and is fully accountable. 
Citizens, by and large, will be happy if it can be ensured that the 
governments set right objectives and are able to achieve the same 
(Kulshrestha, op. cit.). Good governance involves both, people who are 
entrusted with the responsibility to govern and the systems, which 
they put in place. This implies maximum good to the maximum 
number of people. Good governance is not a one-time effort, but a 
continuous struggle. To protect the rights of the governed, to meet 
their needs and fulfil their aspirations is by any yardstick an 
enormous task that requires Herculean efforts. 

After centuries of experimentation including that of Soviet 
Union, it is largely accepted that democratic form is by far the most 
suitable means for achieving the objectives of good governance. 
However, though such governments have enormous powers, they have 
equally high potential for misuse. The phenomenal growth in the 
pervasiveness of governmental institutions and the points of interface 
with the common people have resulted in a corresponding growth in 
the opportunities to do both good and mischief. Therefore, in today’s 
context, with the advanced state of technology, particularly 
Information Technology, growing global interaction, enormous powers 
enjoyed by government agencies; and equally great expectations of 
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i the most challenging task is how to minimize the mischief by 
pe °p e ’^ volvecl in t jj e governing process and how to make them do 
^aximum good i.e. to make them provide good governance (Tiwari, 

2000) Th er e is a nee d to pay attention to the mechanisms and 
, 1 i+ies followed by governments to ^determine public policies and 
m0 ally important, to critically examine whether the policies are being 
6 fficiently and honestly implemented by the government agencies and 
6 eanizations responsible for performing the assigned tasks. It also 
needs to be seen whether, and to what extent, the governments have 
established meaningful linkages with various elements of civil society, 
which can support the concern for good governance. The attainment of 
the objectives of good governance would require political, economic, 
executive and judicial authority to be exercised in a manner, which 
ensures that the people are enabled to enjoy their rights, discharge 
their obligations; and resolve their disputes within the parameters of 
the Constitution and the Rule of Law (Vohra, 2000). 

Cross-border trade and investment links help competition and 
encourage adherence to international norms, which in itself 
contributes to good governance. The process of good governance 
should require an equitable distribution of essential common 
resources. The search has to be for localized solutions, and the 
generalizations have to be minimal and obviously acceptable to all. To 
increase accountability, freedom of information and effective 
legislation, the concept of citizens’ charter is being introduced in 
states like Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. Methods of facilitating 
direct interactions between citizens and government as well as service 
providers are being introduced such as information-laden websites, 
public hearings, and computerized access to public services. The 
buzzword here is transparency, which is designed to increase citizens 


control and prevent corruption. 

Involving citizens in decision-making and implementation is 
another goal. The World Development Report (1997) emphasized the 
need to bring the popular voice into decision-making by opening up 
channels to civil society organizations and decentralizing government 
structures. To improve efficiency in public administration, strategies 
such as introducing profitability criteria, ‘contracting out’ functions of 
governments to NGOs or private agencies are being tried by several 

countries including India. _ 

Good governance demands transparent administration by making 
not only decision-making criteria and the drawn up programmes more 
open to the public but also by involving them. Further the Right 
to Information, rather transparent administration with peoples 
participation, has become the need of the hour, as corruption and 
malpractices have become an undeniable fact in the administration 
(Ahammed, 1999). Administration should take on the role of “working 
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with the people” instead of a traditional role of merely “helping the 
people” in nation building. The need for devolution of social and 
political power from the highly powerful central government to lower 
echelons of government is also recognized. India has already given 
Constitutional status to the third tier of the government, formally 
known as local bodies. The empowerment of the people has to be the 
keystone of changes in the future. A restructuring of the ownership of 
national resources that would help in fulfilling the requirements of 
the poorer sections of the population is also essential to pull South 
Asia out of the vicious grips of poverty (Hassan, 2000). 

Thus, it is clear that good governance is not simply something 
that government can achieve or do by itself. Good governance depends 
on the cooperation and involvement of a large number of citizens and 
organizations. These requirements are considered not only essential 
for good governance, but are important for sustainable human 
development (Minocha, 1997). The goals of good governance vis-a-vis 
participation, transparency, effectiveness, efficiency, equity, account¬ 
ability and responsiveness have to be treated as crucial parameters 
for all round development. 

Governance needs to be transformed to make it the key 
inst.nimp.nt towards effective implementation of public policies. This 
requires a multi-pronged strategy to strengthen the capacities of all 
the actors involved in the governance process. When all stakeholders 
in a society participate in governance that is based on the principles 
of participation, transparency, accountability, equity; and Rule of Law, 
it by definition helps to foster human development, develop existing 
capacities and focus on long-term sustainability of development gains 
(Cheema and Maquire, 2001). Governance as sustainable human 
development needs to be allotted a wider connotation, so as to bring 
within its fold, not just good government, but also other formal and 
informal institutions, public-private interface, legal and regulatory 
reforms, decentralization of economic functions; and empowerment of 
communities. 

SUMMING UP 

The good governance agenda advocates freedom of information, a 
strong legal system and efficient administration to help the 
underprivileged claim equality. These have been most successful when 
backed by strong political mobilization through social movements or 
political parties with a clear-cut vision. The Indian state has, without 
doubt, failed in its responsibilities of delivering public goods and 
services to its citizens over the last 50 odd years. There is a need for 
the state to move out of many areas, which it had previously occupied 
and the process could be initiated with economic liberalization. 

To talk of good governance implies bringing about goodness in all 
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Nongovernment, civil society and corporate world. Good 
the three secxo ■ *. with trustt a commitment of the people to the 

governance is ract for the greatest good of humankind, and the 

people, a socl “ of the community. The success of any adrnmis- 

collective con ndg on t h e vigilance of the citizens. The interface 

native sy ff“ dm [ nist ration and the citizens, has put administration 
between th ^ posit i 0 n without providing for effective public 

into a ve y d of increaging accountability and making the 

administration responsive are thus some of the main issues of good 

governance. 
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Good Governance: 
Issues of Responsiveness 
and Decentralization 


— Chajtali Pal 


ver since Independence, problems of corruption, red tapism 
iefficiency and nepotistic attitudes have gradually crept into the 
iministrative fabric of the country. These have clouded the relation- 
hetween the citizens and administration. The administrative 
IbUM are becomtog more complex, and multiple challenges are 
IgThrown before the government. The relationship between the 
itizens and administration; and between the politicians and admmis 
rators have touted -"i £ v"ri”»ward 
Sring tSr^“ilnding between them bar, always 
IdTn the way of building a system that espouses the elements of 

''“^“ntemporrr'SS^^* -»—* ■«-» to * 

, . onnrmmis transformation. Since the issues pertaining to 

indergoing d decen tralization have come to occupy 

jlobahzation pnvatizataon^ ^ recognize the fact that governance 

he centre stag , traditional bureaucratic attitudes and accept 

ofTiareS“countability, efficiency and equity, 
the values of transparey, crucial importance as these 

Institutions of g° veraa which human development is viewed by 
determine the manner ^ ^ main ob j ect ive of this chapter 

the society. A g aiast t and the need of good governance, which 

is to bring out the con P ^ development and administrative 
lays stress u P onOV ^‘ s an att empt to deal with the issues 

responsiveness. It k decen t rali z a ti 0 n as prerequisites of good 

of responsiveness an 

governance. 
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the concept of good governance 


The key items on the development agenda of the 1990s have reform of 
public administration and issues of governance amongst their 
priorities (Misra and Dhaka, 2001). ‘Governance’ deals with the 
capacity of the government to design, formulate and implement 
policies and in general to discharge their functions (Asmermom and 
Hoppe, 1995). Human Development Report 2002, has given a new 
perspective to governance by terming it as democratic governance 
which is essential for better human development. Democratic 
governance encompasses certain key aspects such as respecting 
people’s human rights and fundamental freedom, say in decisions that 
affect their lives; and holding decision makers accountable. It 
attempts at making the economic and social policies more responsive 
to people’s needs and aspirations. 

Though the market forces have gained in strength and it appears 
that economic well-being is gaining predominance over political and 
social well-being, in practice there is a marked expansion of gover¬ 
nance framework. It is bringing in its fold, the new synergies between 
the state, community and market forces. Thus, governance in the 
contemporary context is emerging as a new paradigm. The term 
governance involves all such government activities that manage 
society. In essence, governance includes a range of activities involving 
all cultural communities, governmental institutions (legislative, 
executive, judicial, administrative), political parties, interest groups 
and NGO’s (including civil society, the private sector and the public at 
large) (Frederickson, 1997). In order to operationalize such activities, 
governance requires a moral determination that is central to the 
concerns of all human beings. Governance needs to be seen not merely 
in terms of managing resources and people during the tenure of 
government but its ability to take a long-term view of the national as 
well as the global context. 

A working definition of governance could be ‘process, systems 
and structures that guide the social, economic and political relation¬ 
ships . Governance therefore, is larger than government. In fact, it 
is the focal point for instituting ‘good governance’, as all other 
institutions function within the overall institutional framework 
provided by the government. Good governance is more than a mere 
vord that implies efficient public administration. It is the process of 
milding and enduring bridges between the state and the society 
it large through effective and people-oriented mechanisms of 
dministration. 

The concept of good governance was conceived in 1989. It found 
lention in a World Bank Report on Sub-Saharan Africa. It defined 
>od governance as ‘a public service that is efficient, a judicial system 
at is reliable and an administration that is accountable to the 
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The World Banks Report of 1992 and the emergence of a new 
pUb d'em in public administration have added a new dimension to the 
pa i issue of good governance (Minocha, 1998). Four key dimensions 
W tVied in this context are: (1) public sector management; 
iden * ountability; (3) legal framework for development; and (4) infor¬ 
mation and transparency. 

m Kenneth Stowe (1992), sets out six characteristics for a better 
•fication of the meaning of good governance: (i) political freedom, 

C 1 ding free speech and a freely elected parliament; (ii) Consti- 
in + U al and judicial protection of the rights of individuals; 
t”') 0 sustenance of the rule of law by an independent judiciary; 
r \ sustenance of economic and social development; (v) development of 
lV ety as a whole through education; and (vi) executive accountability 
t° C a freely elected legislature. Good governance is not something that 
government can achieve by itself. It depends on the cooperation and 
'nvolvement of a large number of citizens and organizations. These 
requirements are considered not only essential for good governance 
but are also important for sustainable human development (Blunt, 

1995). 

Responsive Administration as a Prerequisite for 
Good Governance 

Administrative responsiveness implies that the ^hustrative 
machinery has to be strong and responsive enough at the contact 
points not only to deliver the goods to the citizens effectively, but 
also to act to the satisfaction of all concerned. To this end, the 
administration has to ensure: appropriate Constitutional provisions 
for timely and regular elections to local institutions; decentrahzed 
district planning; restructuring of personnel Pohcies and trai g 
programmes, flexibility in office procedures, deer definitionsof tasks, 
accountability of government functionaries, ^ 
redressal of public grievances and improvemen 

ment (Sahni and Vayunandan, 1992). Unfortunately even after 55 

years of Independen cjafcav e *„H,ll „ herc we have 

of the colonial rnl**j^tm»th ^ ^ to establish 

g and . te -responsive’ in character and 


structures 


orkahope, he came 
rict was 
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that the remedy laid in institutionalization of local democracy (Qu 
and Kumar, 2003). ° S ‘ 1 

Regarding the approach to responsiveness, two different trend 
of thought have been identified. One is the gradualist approach wh' k 
would wish to see a phased replacement of the bureaucratic adminis 
tration The other is the instant approach that means we must t t 
the plunge now and unreservedly base responsive administration un 6 
representative administration. ^ n 

Public disenchantment with the government is a driving factor 
for the emphasis being given to responsiveness as a key determinant 
of good governance. The traditional approach to governance had 
highlighted the role of bureaucracy as the givers while the citizens 
were projected as passive recipients. But now it is widely recognized 
that ensuring responsiveness to the people through bottom-un 
strategies, suitable state-society partnership, and democratically 
accountable administration could go a long-way in evolving efficient 
effective and responsive governance system. The prerequisites of 
responsive administration are: (i) a large measure of agreement 
among the members of community as to the ends of policy 
(id effective power, based on active cooperation of citizens; and 
(in) efficient administrative set-up with personnel of requisite capacity 
and quality (First Five Year Plan, 1952). y 

Decentralization for Good Governance 

“b Zatl0n 1D a11 constituent elements has a close relation- 
eovernanl reS k° DS1Ve admlnlstration and good governance. Good 

eaZZTnt t 56615 "Y 6 ™ 3 ° f effective decentralization is 

equivalent to purposive and development-oriented administration 

It 1Ch i“ t0 the lm P roveme nt in quality of life of the people’ 

I”, r of r* a r‘““> , t r : la p e ° s t 

and S,Ste “' el “ ted 

on local development policies It ha empowered to take decisions 

participation and has the potential foTgood governance^The 
of good governance demands that the government TT 

representative but also responsive to the nTeds of L y f 
A strong sense of responsiveness and ^ ? f the g° verned - 

~ d7 Uld 6nSUre effiClent delivery^ o^“s to tTe"' T 
(Mukhopadhya, 1998). In developing countries it ifth h P6 ° P 6 
which initiates and implements developmental nroLl g ° Ve ™ ment ’ 
gam the support of the people in the discharge ofth^poUihtS 
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regard to programmes, particularly at the cutting-edge level. 
wit su pport would strengthen democracy as well as positive response 
th community to developmental programmes, which should be the 
°‘ . ate g 0a i of good governance (Syndicate Paper, 2001). 

U Local democracy can play a crucial role in enriching the practice 
f democracy. It makes the democratic system relatively accessible to 
0 disadvantaged and thus expands the scope of social and political 
rticipation of the common people. The local government is the 
bulwork against centralization of state power. It makes government 
more responsive, transparent and accountable. It ensures efficient and 
prompt service delivery as well as gives an opportunity, to the 
ordinary citizens to learn the art of collective decision-making in order 
to influence public policies (Ghosh and Kumar, op. cit.). 

The 73rd Constitutional Amendment has brought such changes 
in the administrative process while delegating the powers and 
functions of the bureaucrats to the grassroots. The objective is to 
bring the administration closer to the people and provide honest and 
responsive administration. However, the results would start trickling 
in once the elected bodies are able to prove their credentials and 
provide a more efficient, responsible, transparent and accountable 
governance. For many years, formation and strengthening of local 
government institutions as a form of decentralization has been 
justified in terms of its potential to contribute toward responsive 
administration. Local self-government is a basis for democratic gover¬ 
nance, and that is what the responsive administration is all about. 

GOOD GOVERNANCE: PROBLEMS AND 
CONSTRAINTS 

The cherished goals of good governance that draw sustenance from 
decentralized, responsive and accountable administration have some¬ 
how remained a distant dream. Who could be held responsible for 
causing these failures: the bureaucrats or the politicians? Each blames 
the other. Broadly speaking, there are a few lacunae in the political 
and administrative structure such as lawlessness in the society, 
inadequate number of NGOs coupled with government’s indifferent 
attitude to the functioning of those in existence. The administration is 
unable to decide on its priorities. Concomitant transformation has not 
taken place in the attitudes and outlook of the people. 

There is an overpowering control of top administration over the 
lower administration. Rules, regulations and procedures conceived at 
the controlling levels are becoming more and more complicated. 
Politicians interfere in day-to-day functioning of administration. Delay 
in the implementation of policy generates mistrust amongst the 
citizens. The administrative agencies are usually overworked with 
the burden of implementing different programmes. Moreover, the 
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administrators' lack of willingness and inclination to take up 
governance issues compounds the problems of realizing administrative 
responsiveness. Unfortunately, accessibility of the government to the 
common people and their sensitivity to people’s needs have 
progressively declined. 

People’s participation, generally considered to be the panacea for 
governmental apathy is fraught with complexities. Community 
participation from the state’s point of view would depend on the 
definition and purpose of such participation, the state’s perception 
about its role and the political will to decentralize power and 
resources to local institutions. James Midgley (1986) has constructed 
an interest typology on the state’s response to community partici¬ 
pation: (i) Anti-participatory, in capitalist regimes; (ii) Manipulative 
by coopting with social movements in order to control them- 
(iii) Incremental, whereby state’s policies are unclear and tendency is 
to muddle through; and (iv) Participatory, whereby state’s own initia¬ 
tives lead to creation of democratic institutions. The participatory 
model, though ideal for responsive environment is difficult to evolve. 

The issues of combating corruption, and introducing trans¬ 
parency and accountability are not only related with each other, but 
are becoming more complex with decentralization of decision-making 
and devolution of administrative and financial powers. The ongoing 
process of decentralization has also articulated a number of latent 
conflicts. The decentralization process envisages greater decision¬ 
making powers to be vested with the elected bodies at local levels and 
the bureaucracy is far from being inclined to work with non-officials 
at that level. 

Besides, there are tensions at the local level. These arise on 
account of the fact that village community is divided on caste, class 
and political fines. There is a mandate to empower socially deprived 
sections, as well as provision of reservation for women, SC/STs, but 
ground reality depicts a sorry picture of the disadvantaged as a 
distressed and sidelined lot. Conflict also arises out of the use of local 
resources e.g. land etc. by commercial enterprises, which resort to 
desperate financial arrangements, devolution of powers and differen¬ 
tial development programmes for the urban and rural areas. What is 
intriguing, it has been observed, is the behaviour of the political 
parties who profess to subscribe to well-defined pro-people ideologies 
and believe in conducting political activities through their party 
organizations. Even they seem to be afraid of political participation of 
the common people. Another disquieting feature is the tendency of 
political parties to create a patron-client relationship between the 
political elite and the masses (Ghosh and Kumar, op. cit.). 

Decentralization is usually thought to ensure participation. 
However, it is not so easy. In stratified societies such as ours, with 
unequal distribution of land, wealth and income as well as access to 
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capital devolving power from the centre may only pass it on 
human^^ j oca ] elites who are even less responsive to the needs of 
t° P oW j e Without fundamental changes in socio-economic struc- 
thelF local governments could become an instrument of oppression at 
the 6 hands of influential local elites (Human Development in South 
Asia, 1999). 

TOWARDS participatory and responsive 
governance 

The process of decentralization and empowerment of people has been 
initiated from the top rather than emanating from demands at the 
grassroots. Over time, pressures from below have started building up. 

A much more active role from the NGOs and positive attitude towards 
decentralization from the bureaucracy would therefore be necessary to 
build up the pressure from below. A paradigm shift needs to be 
effected through the system of governance. The goal of good 
governance can be realized only if these problems are addressed m the 
right earnest. It would require the government to ensure the people a 
substantive role in decision-making and implementation. In order to 
repose people’s faith in governance, the four pillars of citizens 
charter, namely, information, transparency, accountability and. 
redressal of public grievances should be strengthened. Decentr 
zation of power, participation of citizens in local decision-making, 
implementation of schemes affecting their livelihood; and quality of 
life are essential aspects of good governance that need urgent 

attention. _. _ 

An experiment initiated by the Bangalore City Corporation in 
making public agencies responsive as well as accountable to citizens is 
noteworthy. Launched in 1993 by a group of committed citizens, the 
system of ‘Report Card’, provided for citizens’ views on public service 
delivery in the city. Respondents focused on agencies they deal with to 
redress a problem or to get a service, ranking their satisfaction and 
indicating the time spent. The findings were disseminated to public 
agencies media and NGOs, trigerring some service providers to 
become more efficient and accountable (World Development Report, 

2000-01J p u blie Management Approach, which is client-centred 

and treats citizens as esteemed customers, places foremost emphasis 
on responsive administration. In public sector discourse, place 
management’ is emerging as a potential solution. It is a new approach 
to address m^jor issues facing particular communities and regions, 
and reshape the planning and delivery of appropriate responses to 
tVins „ a-eas. It aims at equity, targeting of outcome, accountability, 
co-ordination and integration in service delivery (Walsch, 2001). 
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The Conference of the Chief Secretaries of States/Union 
Territories on ‘Effective and Responsive Administration’ in Novemb 
1996, has recognized the fact that governance has to extend beyond 
conventional bureaucracies and actively involve citizens at all levels 
so as to ensure service delivery and programme execution through 
autonomous elected local bodies (Government of India, 1996). Unless 
the political and administrative arrangements between the state and 
sub-state levels are broadly comparable to those between the Union 
and the state governments, effective decentralization cannot take 
place. 

The behaviour and perceptions of the bureaucrats towards the 
grassroots administration also need to be studied. Success of the 
administrative system is mainly a result of two factors: one, citizen’s 
response to administrative activities or, in other words, people’s 
participation in the process of public policy; and two, the capacity of 
the administrative system itself to bring about changes. In a 
democratic system like ours, a study of the citizen-administration 
relationship, could provide an insight into the complexities of 
administration. 

As a part of reform strategy, there is a need for responsive 
administration for local level development, as administrative reforms 
must not only result in efficient and effective management of 
government, but also in greater administrative responsiveness (Lee 
and Samonte, 1970). Political openness and an awareness of ethnic or 
regional identity have also contributed to the trend toward greater 
political and administrative responsibilities being placed on the 
shoulders of local authorities. In order to ensure that newly 
empowered local governments are, in fact, responsive and accountable 
to their constituents, transparency and incentives for democratic 
participation will be required (Shahid, et al., 2000). 

The old ‘mai baap’ concept of bureaucracy should give way to a 
more caring and responsive bureaucracy. At the grassroots level, it is 
expected now that the local level bureaucracy should go to the 
doorsteps of the people and not vice versa. For instance, the 
‘Janmabhoomi Programme’ initiated by the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh is a measure in this direction. It is therefore, desirable to 
have a transparent interface of development bureaucracy and people’s 
representatives. To make this interface more cordial and co-operative, 
there should also be a provision for participative appraisal through 
the Gram Sabhas in order to fix the responsibilities of the people’s 
representatives and the bureaucracy. 

Development assistance to the Third World countries in the post¬ 
cold war era has been subjected to the new politics of ‘good 
governance’. Good governance need not be narrowly conceived in 
the manner the World Bank and other funding agencies have sought 
to present them. A more creative approach would be to treat the 


ue s involved as new opportunities to have a fresh look at state- 
- y relationships in the present complex world of governance 
(Bhattacharya, 1998). 

All institutions of the civil society have a pertinent role to play in 
demanding changes, preventing malpractices and supporting 
initiatives of responsive administration. Sustainable development 
requires institutions of good governance that embody transparent and 
participatory process based on partnership and other arrangements 
among the government and other elements of civil society. In Brazil, 
for example, by bringing grassroots electoral pressure on local 
governments, interaction between local administration and community 
has been fostered. Political interference has been kept at bay on the 
state government’s insistence that the Municipal Councils, for dis¬ 
bursing development funds, have at least 80 per cent representation 
from user communities. If communities feel that they are treated 
unfairly by Municipal Councils, they can apply for funds directly from 
the state government (World Development Report, 2000-01). 

Good governance is the moral determination, which provides the 
foundation for the governing process. It exhibits not only a higher 
moral tone but also more of trust, the reciprocity of relationship 
between government and civil society, the extent of accountability, 
and the nature of authority wielded (Hyden and Braton, 1993). Thus, 
it could be stated that one of the basic requirements of good gover¬ 
nance is responsive administration, which depends on (i) delegation 
and devolution of authority and responsibility; (ii) adherence to clearly 
defined ethical standards; and (iii) process of consultation and 
participation in decision-making. The objectives of good governance 
can be realized through utilization of information technology, syste¬ 
matic training, adequate transparency, as well as effective decentrali¬ 
zation, delegation, democratization and debureacratization processes. 
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Decentralization has emerged as a prominent issue in the literature of 
public administration and is regarded as one of the most important 
social innovations of this century. 'It has been and continues to be 
advocated as a pertinent component of policy packages to improve 
governance in developing countries, especially in the context of 
disillusionment, which has set in on account of central planning. The 
centralist regimes find themselves overburdened with complex and 
widespread socio-economic problems for which they have no answers, 
as the governments have sought to create more socially equitable 
patterns of economic growth to meet the basic needs of the poor. 
Decentralization has become a major element in the administrative 
organization of governmental services as a result of enormous increase 
in the variety, number and complexity of functions of the modern 
state. Since the major experiments in decentralization have been 
made at the grassroots level, this chapter mainly focuses on the 
genesis and growth of Panchayati Raj Institutions in the country. The 
chapter brings out the concept and rationale of decentralization. It 
discusses the developments in the area of decentralization in India 
and underlines the constraints and problems hampering its effective 
implementation. 


THE CONCEPT OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Decentralization means different things to different people. Lexico¬ 
graphically decentralization means both, reversing the concentration 
of administration at a single centre and conferring powers to local 
government The dictionary captures the idea of decentralization as a 
nolitical phenomenon involving both administration and government 
(Smith 1985) In the words of Pfiflfner and Sherwood (1960), ‘In some 
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respects, decentralization has come to be a gospel of management. 

Firstly, it is regarded as a way of life to be adopted at least partially 
on faith; secondly, it is an idealistic concept, with ethical roots in 
democracy; thirdly, it is the beginning of a more difficult way of life 
because it involves a change in behaviour running counter to 
historically-rooted cultural patterns of humankind/That is why the 
new literature of decentralization dwells on how to bring about a 
change in organizational behaviour. People find it difficult to delegate 
or think in terms of overall results. Yet, this is the very key to the 
behaviour required of leaders in a decentralized organization’. 

In some countries, decentralization is seen as a way of mobilizing 
support and ensuring participation in national development policies by 
making them better known at the local level. In most Asian countries, 
decentralization has taken two major forms, one has been the 
deconcentration of responsibility for development functions to field 
agencies without giving them discretion or autonomy; the other has 
been delegation of functions to agencies that are outside the regular 
administrative system (Rondinelli and Cheema, 1983). 

/To be precise, decentralization is an ideological principle 
associated with the objectives of self-reliance, democratic decision¬ 
making, popular participation in government, and accountability of 
public officials to citizens: Thus, decentralization is a political decision, 
and its implementation, a reflection of a country’s political process. It 
should be seen in terms of people’s empowerment, local resource 
management, self-help initiatives and micro-level collective efforts. 

THE RATIONALE OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Rondenelli (1981) has identified a variety of arguments that have 
been made/for decentralizing development planning and adminis¬ 
tration in the Third World countries. According to him; 

• '"Decentralization can be a means of overcoming the severe 
limitations of centrally controlled national planning by 
delegating greater authority for development planning and 
management of field officials. It can cut through the enor¬ 
mous amounts of red tape and highly structured procedures. 
By decentralizing functions and reassigning central officials 
to local levels, their knowledge of and sensitivity to local 
problems can be increased. 

• Decentralization could allow better political and adminis¬ 
trative ‘penetration’ of national government policies into the 
remote areas. Decentralization calls for greater represen¬ 
tation of various political, social, ethnic and tribal groups 
in decision-making/yft could increase the administrative 
capability of local institutions, government and private, to 
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take over some of the pertinent central government 
functions. It also relieves top management of its routine 
tasks. Decentralization could also provide the structure 
whereby the activities of central ministries and various local 
agencies could be effectively integrated. 

• Decentralization is needed to institutionalize participation of 
citizens in development planning by creating alternative 
means of decision-making. It can increase political stability 
and national unity, can deliver public goods and services at 
lower costs; and make the administration more innovative 
flexible and creative. 

The different approaches to the concept of decentralization have 
been clearly and profoundly presented by Fesler (1965). -following his 
classification, the approaches can be grouped into four categories: the 
doctrinal, political, administrative and dual role. The doctrinal 
approach seeks to transform decentralization as an end in itself 
through a process of ‘romantic idealization’. Instead of treating 
decentralization as a means for the achievement of some end-values, 
such idealization tends to elevate it for the status of hardened 
doctrine' The political approach underscores the essentially political 
character of decentralization. Initiatives to decentralize, willingness to 
pass on the power and functions to the decentralized and field units, 
and to allow these units to actually operate within a framework of 
autonomy are politically determined. 

The administrative approach to decentralization is motivated by 
the efficiency and rationality criteria. When field administrative units 
are set up through the process of deconcentration, the measure is 
considered appropriate for field level decision-making and prompt 
problem-solving. As more and more specialized administrative units 
come up at many levels between the locality and the central 
headquarters, the administrative situation gradually presents a 
picture of polarization between general area-based administrative 
demands and specific function-centered claims of particular functional 
departments. Finally, the dual-role approach, is a kind of rehearsal of 
the area-function dichotomy in a new setting. Decentralization is 
placed within a larger context of development and change, as 
distinguished from maintenance of status-quo. Conceived in 
administrative terms, this approach seeks to highlight the conflict in 
field administration between tradition and change. j 

The concept of decentralization covers a wide range of activities 
and ideas. Given such complexity, a variety of criteria must be used 
to assess decentralization, which includes the degree to which 
decentralization: 

• Contributes to achieving broad political objectives, such 
as promoting political stability, mobilizing support and 
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cooperation for national development policies; and providing 
heterogeneous regions, interests and communities with a 
stake in the survival of the political system. 

• Increases administrative effectiveness by promoting greater 
coordination among units of the national government and 
between these and sub-national administrative units, local 
governments and non-governmental organizations or by 
encouraging closer cooperation among organizations to attain 
mutually acceptable development goals. 

• Promotes economic and managerial efficiency by allowing 
governments, both at the central and the local levels to 
achieve development goals in a more cost-effective manner. 

• Enhances government responsiveness to the needs and 
demands of various interest groups within the society. 

• Contributes to greater self-determination and self-reliance 
among subordinate units of administration or non-govern¬ 
ment organizations in promoting development or meeting 
highly valued needs within the society. 

• Ascertains the appropriateness of the means by which 
policies and programmes are designed and carried out to 
achieve the goals of development (Mishra, 1991). 

GENESIS AND GROWTH OF DECENTRALIZATION 
IN INDIA 

The commitment to development as a major goal of the country is not 
just a post-independence phenomenon. The seeds of decentralized 
development were laid during the struggle for freedom itself. But, it 
was only after independence that a well-conceived effort was made 
towards all round development in the rural areas. The First Five Year 
Plan defined the central objective of planning as creation of conditions 
in which living standards were kept reasonably high and citizens were 
supposed to have full and equal opportunity for growth and justice; 

I The Community Development Programme (CDP) was launched in the 
year 1952 together with National Extension Service, which slowly 
spread all throughout the country. However, the experiment failed in 
the fulfilment of its basic aim to channelise community efforts an d 
unite the same with those of the government, towards generating a 
self-enduring base of development (Mishra, 1983).'\ 

It was indeed very difficult to bring about rapid economic and 
social transformation of the vast rural masses, most of whom were 
illiterate, tradition-ridden, and living under conditions of extreme 
poverty. There were no clearly set goals in CDP regarding equity and 
distributive justice. All these factors resulted in the rural elite 
deriving maximum advantage from the CDP and the various schemes 
undertaken for rural and agricultural development. 
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Due to the absence of popular local institutions, in the beginning, 
the responsibility of implementation of the CDP was given to the steel 
frame bureaucracy in India, which failed to inspire people’s co¬ 
operation in the Programme due to its rigid approach, conservatism 
and lack of development attitude. It was also disheartening to note 
that the top leaders of our country did not attach the desired 
importance to the CDP. The ministries of Panchayati Raj and Rural 
Development in the states were generally considered unimportant and 
consequently were placed under the charge of relatively less able 
ministers (Bhatia, 1985). 

As a result, on the basis of the recommendations of the Balwant 
Rai Mehta Team, the Government of India, favoured the decentra¬ 
lization of power and authority to the popular local institutions, i.e. 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs). The PRIs were introduced in the 
late 1950s and early 60s with high hopes and expectations. However, 
after initial enthusiasm and promising performance, these institutions 
began to deteriorate rapidly. The Janata Government appointed the 
Asoka Mehta Committee and entrusted it with inquiring into the 
sorrv situation that was eating into the vitals of PRIs, and suggesting 
measures to revivify them. 

The Asoka Mehta Committee Report thoroughly dissected the 
ground situation in the rural areas and also attempted to chart out a 
future plan of action with a thrust on decentralization. The Report 
outlined the reasons for the decline of PRIs as: being haphazard in 
approach suffering from non-performance of functions, stricken with 
vested interests, lacking political will and training, having inadequate 
financial resources, etc. Thus, the concept of Panchayati Raj got lost 
in a haze of conflicting interpretations (Mishra, 1991). 

However, the Asoka Mehta Committee’s recommendations were 
implemented only in two states, i.e. Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
where they achieved a partial success. Rest of the states did not even 
try to experiment with the new pattern. As a result, the recommen¬ 
dations of the Asoka Mehta Committee met with the same fate as that 
of Balwant Rai Mehta Committee. After the publication of Asoka 
Mehta Committee and its experimental implementation in the states 
of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, hectic activities at the central 
level were initiated towards strengthening the grassroots democratic 
organizations and achieving the goals of democratic decentralization 
in the real sense of the term. 

Anart from the concern expressed by the central government, 
several state governments including Madhya Pradesh Bihar and 
Raiasthan also took up serious steps in this direction. The central 
jovernment appointed a number of committees and commissions and 
iiese were entrusted with the task of suggesting ways and means by 
*hich the grassroots democratic organizations could be strengthened. 
Jome of these were— Committee on Administrative Arrangements for 
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Rural Development (CAARD), 1985; L.M. Singhvi Committee, 1986; 
Sarkaria Commission, 1988; Thungon Committee 1988; Congress 
Committee on Policy and Programmes, 1988 etc. (Mishra, 1994). 

The net result of the recommendations of these committees 
reiterated the thinking that a proper environment needed to be 
created in favour of giving a new thrust to the concept of democratic 
decentralization. All political parties, by and large, arrived at the 
conclusion that it was high time that a Constitutional status was 
granted to the PRIs. The result of such consensus was the intro¬ 
duction of the 64th Constitutional Amendment Bill in the Parliament 
in July 1989. The Bill was passed by the Lok Sabha with the required 
number of votes in 1989 itself. However, it failed in Rajya Sabha and 
could not become a part of the Constitution. The National Front 
Government introduced the same Bill in the Lok Sabha on 4th 
September, 1990 as the 74th Constitutional Amendment Bill, 1990. 
However, this Bill died its natural death as the Janata Dal 
Government collapsed before the passing of the Bill. 

In June 1991, the minority Congress Government with P.V. 
Narasimha Rao as the Prime Minister came into power. It gave top 
priority to the PRIs and brought out the 72nd Constitutional 
Amendment Bill, 1991. The Bill was passed by the Parliament on 
December 22, 1992 after thorough debate and discussion and is now 
known as the 73rd Constitutional Amendment Act, 1992. By April 23, 
1994, all the states had completed the process of enacting fresh 
legislation on strengthening the PRIs: However, the 73rd Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment Act has not been applied to Jammu and Kashmir, 
Mizoram, Nagaland and certain Scheduled Areas of the country. 

Constitutionalization of panchayats, it has been pointed out, has 
made a sea change in the status of panchayats. The Constitution has 
made it mandatory for all states to set up three tier (in smaller 
states-two tier) panchayats and to hold direct elections to all the tiers 
at regular interval of 5 years. In respect of devolution of powers and 
resources to panchayats, however, the Constitution has laid down only 
the basic principles by way of declaring it as an institution of self- 
government and providing an illustrative list of functions that can 
devolve on it (Ghosh and Kumar, 2003). 

PROBLEMS AND CONSTRAINTS IN 
DECENTRALIZATION 

Mere legislative enactments do not ensure effectiveness and viability 
of the PRIs in the states. What is more important is their operationa¬ 
lization. The functioning of new Panchayati Raj reveals the fact that 
though the legislative and electoral formalities have been completed 
in almost all the states, at the operational level, there are large 
variations among them. The high-handedness of bureaucracy, with a 
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few exceptions, over the local autonomy still prevails (Mishra and 

Mishra, 2002). , 

There are many complex problems and constraints coming in the 
wav of successful functioning of decentralized governments and 
institutions. Though on paper, several attempts have been made to 
sort out some of the problems by way of debating on issues like 
separation of bureaucracy in two parts (i.e. law and order bureaucracy 
and development bureaucracy), creating separate cadre of Panchayati 
Raj bureaucracy (which may include policing at the grassroots level), 
making Panchayati Raj elections a regular feature; and giving 
Constitutional status to decentralized planning, in reality, however, 
there remain several areas of constraints, which lead to doubts about 
decentralized governance. 

In spite of 50 odd years of functioning of the bureaucracy in 
independent India, it has not changed its character, and can still be 
termed at a steel frame bureaucracy. In other words, one ot the 
prerequisiti s of successful decentralized administration is the change 
in the attitude of the bureaucracy. For example, planning, implemen¬ 
tation and evaluation of various programmes operating at the district 
and lower levels should be ideally done by representatives of the 
people. The situation is thus replete with problems, as the new 
system of decentralized governance has inherited some u ^ v ' an e 
characteristics of the 1959 system when the bureaucracy used to play 
the dominant role. It is rather difficult to get rid of th's legacy^ 
Despite the Constitutional provisions, the bureaucracy is not prepared 

to function in close cooperation with the people srepresentativea 

Leave alone the bureaucratic attitudes, the mindsets of the peoples 
representatives have also not changed to the desired extentThebasic 
reLon for it may be our rigid and traditional social structure as well 

“ “S Schedules have beeu added iu the body of the 

Constitution in 1992, but they have not Ioeen actual y 
the peoples’ representatives because the octopus 1 ^nP 
district bureaucracy is not prepared to shed any c> 1 £ c °^om 

^^l^t^at th^disSc/level^vau'iou^departmmT^agencies implement 
is that, , . lin rfer the overall supervision and control of 

fhe Di“Tct S Cd]ector/District Magistrate. ™ e g) PRIs ’ therefore ’ haVC t0 

^ Tflhetw'ystem'of d'centriized governance is not working 
" .. . /because of the fact that in most of the states, the 

properly, it is ^ b t Agency (DRDA) has an independent 

District Rural drda ^ plements mo 3t of the programmes sponsored 
andTnanld by central and state governments. As a result, there 
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exists a dyarchical situation at the district level. Due to this situation, 
in 1996. the central government recommended the merger of the 
DRDA with the PRIs i.e. to put the DRDA under the control of the 
PRIs. But except for Madhya Pradesh, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh, 
none of the other states has implemented the recommendation. This 
may be because of the collusion between the bureaucracy and state 
level political leadership. 

Another constraint in the decentralized governance is the 
ineffectiveness of the Gram Sabha. When the old Panchayati Raj 
system collapsed, the two main reasons assigned to its collapse were 
non-performance of Gram Sabhas and non-constitutional status of 
Panchayati Raj system. Now, when the PRIs have got Constitutional 
status and all the states have been practicing with the new system, 
the Gram Sabhas still have not been activated everywhere. This is 
really a fnatter of great concern because grassroots democracy cannot 
be successful unless Gram Sabhas are vigilant and sensitive to their 

own problems. „ , 

Unfortunately, our experience, as reflected by various research 
studies, suggests that barring a few exceptions here and there. Gram 
Sabhas are still very inactive. The question that hits the mind is: Why 
is the village community so disinterested in taking an active part in 
the Gram Sabha? It appears that since the benefit of rural develop¬ 
ment programmes do not reach the common people, they are not 
interested in these formal institutions. Unless and until the partici¬ 
pation of the local community is ensured in sharing the benefits of 
rural development programmes, doubts regarding the ineffectiveness 
of Gram Sabhas will continue to haunt us. 

After the passing of the 73rd Constitutional Amendment Act, 
every attempt has been made to democratize grassroots institutions 
and transform them into free platforms or instruments for people’s 
participation, and effect change and development at the local level 
through them. It was in this spirit that the decentralized planning 
process was made a part of the Constitution by way of constituting 
the District Planning Committee under Article 243Z(D). But unfortu¬ 
nately, even after having been conferred Constitutional status, the 
experience in the last decade has not been quite encouraging. 

It is quite ironical that on the one hand, we are trying to make 
decentralized governance viable and effective, while on the other we 
are creating another centre of power at the local level in the name of 
Area Development Funds of the MPs and MLAs. It could be because 
the political leadership of the state is apprehensive of the fact that if 
PRIs are given a free hand, the dominance of state leadership will 
gradually recede. Accordingly, in order to maintain their hegemony 
and dominance, the MLAs and MPs are conniving for the creation of a 
special fund for MLAs and MPs. In the first ever report on the five 
year old MPs Local Area Development Scheme, the Comptroller and 
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Auditor General (CAG) has brought forth clear cases of fraud, 
involving over Rs. 50 lakh of public funds, in the implementation of 
the scheme. The cases of fraud have been detected in six states— 
Bihar. Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Manipur, Nagaland and West 
Bengal (Panchayati Raj (PR) Update , June 1998). The frauds range 
from fake entries in record books to diversion of funds for non¬ 
development purposes and misuse by the MPs (PR Update , July 
1998). 

One of the weaknesses of decentralized governance that has been 
observed during the last few years is the problem of coordination 
among the three levels of PRIs on the one hand; and bureaucracy, 
NGOs etc. on the other. This is giving rise to: (i) ambiguities related 
to the distribution of powers and functions amongst the three tiers of 
PRIs mentioned in the 11th Schedule; (ii) lack of clarity on the role 
of PRIs as planning and implementing agencies; (iii) absence of 
understanding with regard to the relationship between the PRIs and 
local level bureaucracy; and (iv) problem of open competition between 
th PRIs and NGOs. These factors aggravate the complexities of 
co. rdination and raise doubts with regard to the usefulness of PRIs. 

It is being felt that the financial resources of PRIs are really 
inadequate. They have to depend on devolutions and the grants-in-aid 
from the state governments. Besides, m ist of the states have n ? t 
transferred funds for the subjects transferred to the PRIs. This is 
why Prime Minister, Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee, on October 4, 2002, 
expressed the need for an amendment in the Constitution to improve 
administrative as well as financial powers of the PRIs since they have 
no means of generating their own resources at present. 

Another crucial constraint pertains to the fact that in spite of the 
reservation for women, SCs and STs as well as the OBCs the problem 
has not been solved because these categories of people, who have been 
traditionally suppressed by the upper castes are now subjugaty 
dominance from within their own groups. By and large, only those 
individuals have been elected from the reserved constituencies who 
have the patronage of the dominant sections of the society and who 
function like the mouth piece of the affluent sections in the formal 

“^irhaflfso bSn found that in some places, ^ Pan^ayati Raj 
reDresentatives are misusing their power. In the latter half of 2002, 
2e mafor news channels had reported an incident that occurred in 
J P^desh where a Gram Panchayat ordered gang rape as a 
Madhya h ’ school ^acher for her alleged affair with a colleague. 

Et”w S how in the = « ~“ * 

Pa ” C 5£, at ^rr»i e facm g the preeent PanchayaU Eaj system draw 
attention Tthree types of models Urn. emerge w.th regard te power, 
functions of the PRIs (Bajpai. 1997). 
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The first model comprises states, which have drawn the list of 
functions and activities for different levels of panchayats in a routine 
manner on the lines of subjects mentioned in the 11th Schedule. 
These states have also added some other functions like preparation of 
annual plans, consolidation of the plans prepared by the lower level 
of panchayats, preparation of annual budget, provision of relief in 
natural calamities, etc. The states, which come under this category 
are Assam, Karnataka, Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 

Pradesh. „ , 

The second model is prevalent in states like Orissa, Kerala, 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. In these states, the functions 
have been categorized under two heads: (a) obligatory or mandatory 
functions; and (b) discretionary functions. . 

In the third category come those states, which have drawn their 
own list, of course, keeping in view the subjects listed in the 11th 
Schedule. Such states are Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Himachal Pradesh. 

Thus, it becomes clear that the sphere of activity of each tier 
under each item has not been defined and is left to the discretion of 
the concerned state governments. In the changing scenario, the PRIs 
need to exclusively devote themselves to the task of development, and 
should therefore enjoy a large measure of autonomy. But the ground 
reality depicts a contrary picture. 


DECENTRALIZATION: THE ROAD AHEAD 

In the search for causal factors, it will be necessary to remember that 
Panchayati Raj System has so far been an endowment from above. 
There has been no popular movement demanding local democracy. 
Thus, if a state decides to decentralize its powers and responsibilities 
through the democratically elected local government institutions, it 
has to be treated as a demonstration of its political will (Ghosh and 
Kumar, op. cit.). 

The constraints and problems that mar decentralization 
initiatives are myriad but should not signal an alarm, as we are 
passing through a transitory phase and any type of transition takes 
time to show positive results. The new system of Panchayati Raj is 
gradually generating awareness in many sections of the rural 
community and in certain cases, strong voices against exploitation and 
excesses have been registered. ^ 

/ To achieve the objectives of decentralized planning, the basic 
prerequisite should be the bottom-up approach i.e. planning process 
that starts from Gram Sabha, goes up to the district level, gets 
assimilated in the state plan and finally becomes a part of the central 
plan. Such type of planning that focuses on the involvement of people 
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will be need-based and at the local level, it is the Gram Sabha, which 
can really prioritize their needs (Mishra and Mishra, 2001). 

A welcome step in this direction was taken by the Government of 
India, when it decided to observe the year 1999—2000 as the ‘Year of 
Gram Sabha’. This is a clear acceptance of the potential of the most 
significant institution of participatory democracy and decentralized 
planning The Ministry of Rural Development, Government of India 
has issued instructions that Gram Sabhas should meet frequently and 
regularly. It has further requested the state governments, to hold at 
least one meeting of the Gram Sabha in each quarter of the year. The 
whole objective behind this has been to make the Gram Sabha an 
effective instrument of planning and implementation at the local level; 
and also to facilitate transparency and accountability at the village 
level How far such initiatives would be successful is yet to be seen. 

Thus, what is required is to weave and develop a new, and 
responsible participatory culture at the local level to sort out the 
problem of coordination. Besides, there should be necessary amend¬ 
ment in the Panchayati Raj Acts of various states, which is possible 
only if there is a strong political and administrative will. PRIs need to 
be made responsible both, for planning and for implementation of 
development programmes for the local community, and their capabili¬ 
ties in this regard need to be enhanced. Therefore, if the PRIs have to 
be made effective, the DRDA has to be placed under the control of 
these institutions so that the people’s representatives can be involved 
in the implementation of development programmes^ p enod.c elections 
to the PRIs will prove to be a milestone in the path of enlightenment 
and social and political consciousness of the weaker sections. 

Many states are experimenting with innovative measures to 
improve the functioning of Panchayati Raj. To maintain transp^ y 
in the implementation of rural development schemes m the state, the 
Assam government has ordered the constitution of valance and 

monitoring committees in each block. Panchayati Raj in India hasi also 
monitoring turn ttnDP Report 2002. It reiterates the 

found a special mention m the UNOt' Kep centre to 

fact that ‘In principle, decentralizing power 

f •„!! districts or villages enables people to participate in 
provinces, districts or vmag reality, it simply transfers 

decision-making more 10 another Democratic decentralization, 

power from one set of elites toanother. ^ enhancing 

could truly give voic people who are often marginalized, 

an7Sa” ing The 1 ^ accountability of public officials at local levels’ 

(PR Sfenoraous task of national reconstruction and rehabilitation 

ells tor ZZg suitable organizational structures and .nst.tut.onal 
cans for buiioi g integrate the people into the govern- 

arrangements, w entail creation of ‘an environment of 

““2 Warship between the administrators and the administered' 
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(Mishra and Sharma, 1983). In this way, the efforts of the people 
themselves could be united with those of the governmental authorities 
to bring about a balanced economic growth, which will initiate the 
process of social and political development. It is needless to emphasize 
that the governmental apparatus will have to be decentralized and 
taken to the doorsteps of the people, where the involvement of the 
masses can be effectively ensured. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Decentralization is no magic wand as our experience indicates. The 
success or failure of decentralization hinges upon the nature of 
the institutions created, the extent of power and finances delegated, 
the pattern of power distribution among groups in the region and the 
participation of civil society. It pays to remember that decentralized 
government, when carefully executed, is the most potent mechanism 
for social cohesion and people’s empowerment (Human Development 
in South Asia, 1999). > 

The new system of decentralized governance could provide an 
element of continuity and enlarge the participatory process at the 
grassroots level if the provisions for regular elections and mandatory 
participation of women, SCs/STs and OBCs in these bodies are strictly 
observed. With regard to social and bureaucratic transformation, the 
cause for concern should not be high, as the masses in rural areas are 
slowly but steadily awakening and voicing their concerns. Many 
sincere NGOs and self-help groups are reaching out to them in order 
to make them aware about their capacities and privileges, and also to 
show them the way to a better and fuller life. In the years to come, 
the rural masses are likely to become more conscious and aware of 
their rights and duties. Therefore, the planning process has to ensure 
adequate involvement of the people. 

The bureaucracy too has to gear up to accept the masses as 
important constituents of the development process. People’s 
representatives have to change their attitudes and perceptions toward 
the general public. The upper castes have to change their traditional 
mind-sets toward the SCs/STs and OBCs. The mass upsurge has 
already taken place, but it will take some time to realise its vision. 
The periodic shuffling and reshuffling of leadership by way of regular 
elections, and increase in the level of politicization of local community 
will certainly ensure the success of the system of decentralized 
governance in the foreseeable future. 
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Women, Society and the State: 
Some Reflections on the State’s 
Approach towards Women’s 
Empowerment in Society 


— Debal K. SinghaRoy 


The growing accent on good governance has triggered the debate on 
the need for a humane state, which is regardful of the deprived and 
marginalized sections of the society. The administrative machinery of 
the state has to be thus geared to meet the demands of the large 
masses who go unheard and unattended at the periphery. Uplift of 
women from the marginalized sections of the society would best 
address the issue pertaining to the quest for humane governance. The 
glaringly disadvantaged position of women in society has received 
the attention of the development practitioners since mid-1940s. A 
pertinent development in this regard took place in the post-World War 
II period, when many countries granted the right to vote to women. 
The United Nations followed suit and, in a similar vein, set up a 
Commission to look into the issues concerning women in society. 

The state’s approach towards empowerment of women in society 
has been influenced by the different viewpoints on women’s issues. 
Against the backdrop of the changing perspectives on women’s 
development from ‘women and development’, to ‘women in develop¬ 
ment’, the Government of India has formulated and executed several 
plans and programmes that cater to these perspectives of development 
centering around women. In early 1970s, the Government of India 
also set up a Committee on the Status of Women in society. In the 
recent years, in the context of globalization, there has been a 
resurgence of the debate on empowerment of women within the new 
development paradigm Women’s issues are no longer looked at from 
merely the perspective of family and social welfare. 
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The processes of gender construction in the society shape 
curio-economic position of women as a social category. These 
tie b , which are conditioned by the economic foundation, 
process »ai framework) and the ideological perceptions of the society, 
L relegated women to a marginalized position. In general, they 
u a !e been socially segregated, economically deprived and politically 
r Lowered. This chapter aims to examine the nature of depn- 
lbeI Doverty and marginalization of women in society, especially in 
V h 1 eht of the various dimensions of women's empowerment. It 
onpcifically focuses on the global and grassroots initiatives to empower 
tfe women belonging to the marginalized sections of the society. The 
hLter attempts to draw attention to various administrative and 
, nolicv orovisions for uplifting the status of women in India. 


deprivation, poverty and marginalization 

OF WOMEN 

Marginalization, as a social process has been aggravated by various 
forms of deprivation and poverty. In every human society, there is a 
section of marginalized groups that bear the brunt of deprivation. The 
Human Development Report (HDR) (1997) has stated: ‘Deprivation in 
basic capabilities encompasses deprivation in years of life, health, 
housing, knowledge, participation, personal security and environment. 
When these different kinds of deprivation interact, they severely 
constrain human choices. Indeed the form and extent of such depri¬ 
vation for women is qualitatively different from that of men in the 
developing societies’. It has been pointed out that women form a 
separate analytical and empirical category in addition to, but distinct 
from, the more commonly used categories such as class, race and caste 
(Agarwal, 1983). 

The HDR in South Asia (1997) reads: ‘While growing up in 
South Asia is a perpetual struggle, to be a woman in this region is to 
be a non-person. Women bear the greatest burden of human depri¬ 
vation in South Asia ... There has been very limited investment in 
improving the basic capabilities of women and enabling them to take 
full advantage of the opportunities of life’. In India, over two thirds of 
the female adult population is illiterate. Another indicator of their 
marginalization is the sharp decline in the female sex ratio, from 998 
in 1910 to 927 per 1000 males in 1991. 

It has been observed that gender forms the basis in all societies 
for the division of labour, and the social allocation of rights and 
responsibilities, inter-woven with hierarchies of age, race, ethnicity, 
religion, lineage, caste and class, among other differentials. Inequa¬ 
lities based on gender pervade every aspect of social life and affect 
women’s chances for survival and security in fundamental ways 

(Sndharan, 2000 ). 
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The higher extent of gender disparities in areas of • 
distribution, health facilities, educational attainment, represe'” Co ®e 
in the decision-making bodies, presence in the administrative^' 011 
management services, etc. is closely related to the situation of po ^ 
of the marginalized groups. Here, poverty implies not only hardMv* 
for women, but also squeezes opportunities and life options for th 
It accentuates gender gap and affects women more adversely th 1 " 
men. It ultimately takes the shape of feminization of poverty. 

Socio-cultural factors put several constraints on women’s work 
participation, access to productive resources, information and human 
development, education and training facilities. Only 14 per cent of 
Indian women are in the work force. The prevailing state of low sex 
ratio, low rate of literacy, consequent low access to training and 
information, low access to advanced health care resources, low 
participation in the decision-making processes (both in the formal and 
informal set up) have characterized the mode of survival and issues 
underlying the struggle of women in India. These are more so, 
especially in case of women from the marginalized sections of society, 
mostly represented by the Scheduled Castes (SCs), Scheduled Tribes 
(STs), Other Backward Classes (OBCs) and the minorities. 

Age-old traditions, beliefs, values, customs, processes of 
education, socialization and the prevailing institutional arrangements 
essentially structure the social and economic position of women 
in society. The socio-economic bases of their marginalization, and 
powerlessness are legitimately institutionalized within these set-ups. 
Hence any development initiative, without altering the pre-existing 
structural arrangement and the broad ideological foundation would 
only reinforce the structure of subordination and marginalization of 
the vast, majority of people. Therefore, all state initiatives at the 
national and international levels must, most pertinently, address the 
issue of empowerment of women. 

THE ISSUE OF EMPOWERMENT OF WOMEN 

In recent years, in the context of the shift in the social development 
paradigm of the state, the issues of development and emancipation of 
women have acquired immense significance. Over the last five 
decades, the thrust of development has been shifted to the margina¬ 
lized in India. From the early concern of ‘growth with stability’, focus 
has been shifted in 1970s to ‘growth with social justice’. 

Significantly, in the context of globalization and new economic 
order the notion of ‘development with empowerment’ represents a 
new coinage re-orienting the pre-exiting social development paradigm 
towards a process of sharing of power. There is a need to first 
these dimensions in order to comprehend the nature of 
Spnv^oo all “arginaltotion of women in society. The of 


Women 


Society and the Stule flilSB 


werment of women must also take into view the given socio- 
en j p . i co nditions of the society in which women are situated as well 
P° 1 t j ie ideological underpinnings of the emerging debate on 

-development with empowerment’. 

Systemic Change as Empowerment 

centrality of the notion of empowerment is located in the 
G mics of sharing, distribution and redistribution of power, which 
u* basis for legitimacy. While the concept of empowerment is 
contextualized for the marginalized people, two issues are of crucial 
importance here: 

m The pre-existing arrangement(s) of distribution of power 
(legitimate power/authority) is but hierarchical in nature 
ThS hierarchical arrangement has patterned the socia 
groups into a steep ordering of people, with a powerful few at 
the social and economic command, deciding on the main¬ 
stream of the society, polity and economy (SinghaRoy, 2001). 
OnZ other hand, within the same arrangement the vast 
majority has remained powerless, occupying the bottom of 
the^ socio-economic hierarchy and surviving at the margin of 

(2) The Traditional'values as well as the economm normative^ 

(2) institutional and ideological foundath^ 
and legal arrangements of the society legitim P 

7 unequal distribution of power. By providing legitimacy to 
this system of unequal sharing and distribution of power the 
systemic arrangements not only legitimize the process of 
subordination of vast masses, but also contribute to this 
inequality and to the social construction of marginalization. 
Thus, the process of marginalization has also been histon- 
cally embedded in a socio-cultural context to limit public 
space for the upward mobility of the marginalize group 
within this arrangement (ibid.). 

Those who have the power are those who control the knowledge 
j material resources, and also the ideology. Hence, the process of 
Infog control o^er the self, ideology as well as material and 
knowledge resources, which determine power, may be termedas 
ta0 g nnt iBatliwala 1993). Since empowerment deals with 
empowerme fci of the marg malized groups, it challenges 

rTTwer st^cS of subordination. In the words of Sen and 
r 6 P f 1988) empowerment is concerned with the transformation o 
^ r °Ttructiu - e of subordination. It implies a process of redistribution of 
f/within and between families/societies and another aiming at 
S£uX which can be achieved only by disempowermg some 
structures, systems and institutions. 
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To Sharma (1992), empowerment entails a specific focus on the 
disadvantaged sections. It aims at changing the nature and direction 
of the systemic forces, which marginalize them. The processes 
of demolition of the pre-existing structure of subordination and 
redistribution of power, however, are not automatic. These involve 
participatory approaches that enable people to emancipate themselves 
(Kronenburg, 1986), a process of creation of new knowledge (Collins 
1990), a process of conscientization (Freire, 1972), and new identity 
formation with alternative sensibility. Hence, empowerment is viewed 
not as an end in itself, but as a means to an end, a strategy to bring 
liberation from all types of domination. 

Co-option as a Strategy 

The contemporary development strategy advocates for the institu¬ 
tionalized initiatives and selective co-option of people’s mobilization. 
Skepticism pertaining to the intention and social ramification of such 
co-option is understandable, as the process of co-option takes care of 
the interests and the aspirations of the leaders and not of the masses 
who are mostly left high and dry. This strategy is being propagated 
specially by the World Bank, in the context of the present 
globalization scenario. There are two important issues involved in the 
process of co-option: 

(1) The process of co-option has been emphasized in view of the 
emerging need of the unquestioned hegemony of the state 
over all the sections of the population. To extend the 
hegemony and maintain stability, the need for the co-option 
of the collective initiative of the marginalized by the state in 
the name of empowerment of the former has been well- 
articulated within the contemporary development discourse. 

(2) The process of co-option looks for institutionalization of the 
collective initiatives, which have remained so far outside the 
contours of the initiatives of the state. 

Perhaps, apparently there is nothing wrong with the process of 
institutionalization. The problem lies with what gets institutionalized. 
It is very often those aspects of mobilization, which are of strategic 
significance to the state that get selectively institutionalized. The 
issues of livelihood security of the marginalized groups seldom get 
represented within these processes of institutionalization. The enter¬ 
prising local leaders, who often look for opportunities to be integrated 
with the state in the name of people’s representation, procure a fertile 
ground to act as a global partner in social and political mobilization 
and development. At times, this process of institutionalization even 
squeezes the available opportunities of the marginalized to express 
their discontent and dissent against the domination. Given these 
limitations, it has to be seen what type of Constitutional, legal and 
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policy initiatives have been taken up by the state to address the 
issues pertaining to participation of women in the development 
process. 

THE STATE'S MANDATE FOR THE UPLIFT OF 
WOMEN IN INDIA 

Constitutional Provisions 

The Constitution of India specifically provides for the protection of the 
rights of the women. The founding fathers of the Indian Constitution 
were aware of the fact that within the given socio-cultural order, it 
may not be possible for women to get gender justice. They suggested 
special provisions for women on the lines of other weaker sections of 
society, especially in the Fundamental Rights and the Directive 
Principles of State Policy of the Constitution of India. Various impor¬ 
tant Articles have been accordingly introduced to provide protective 
discrimination and to promote and protect the interests of the women. 

Article 10 of the Indian Constitution ensures equality of women 
and their equal protection before the law. Articles 14 and 15 
guarantee a life of dignity without discriminating against women on 
the basis of religion, race, caste, sex, belief, faith or worship. Article 
15(1) categorically prohibits discrimination on grounds of religion, sex, 
caste, birth and host of other factors. Article 15(3) is vital since it 
says: ‘Nothing in this Article shall prevent the state from making any 
special provision for women and children’. Article 16 of the Indian 
Constitution focuses exclusively on the specific subject of equality in 
public/state employment, while Article 16(1) seeks to guarantee 
equality of opportunity in such employment. Article 16(2) prohibits 
discrimination in public employment on grounds inter alia of religion, 
race or sex. 

Article 40 of the Constitution of India clearly states: “The state 
shall take steps to organize village panchayats and endow them with 
such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government’. Towards this endeavour, the 
73rd Amendment has been introduced to the Constitution of India to 
ensure the representation of women in the various statutory local 
bodies of self-government. The 73rd Constitutional Amendment 1993, 
directed all state legislatures to amend their respective panchayat 
legislation to confirm to the Constitutional Amendment, within one 
year. All the states, as a result, complied and adopted the new 
panchayat legislation by 23 April, 1994 (Kaushik, 1993). 

The provisions of 73rd Amendment Act are: 

• Not less than one-third of the seats have been reserved for 
women (including that of SCs and STs) and these may be 
allotted by rotation to different constituencies of a panchayat. 
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• In proportion to the population of SCs and STs in an area, 
seats have been reserved for SCs and STs. There is 
reservation for women in these seats allotted to SCs and STs. 
Not less than one third of the total number of seats may be 
reserved for women. 

• Not less than one third of the total number of seats for the 
offices of the chairpersons at each level have been reserved 
for women. This will be rotated among different panchayats 
at each level—Gram Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti and Zilla 
Parishad. 

• In addition, there are certain general features, which could 
be taken advantage of by women, such as direct elections for 
membership and Sarpanch (President) posts, at the local 
(Gram Panchayat) as well as the intermediary (Panchayat 
Samiti) levels. 

• It has been left to the different states to provide for 
reservation for membership as chairperson to those hailing 
from backward classes, if they choose so. 

Another pertinent endeavour in the direction of women’s uplift is the 
Bill for 33 per cent reservation for women in Parhamen. and state 
legislatures, which was introduced in the Lok Sabha in t996 for the 
first time. The passage of this Constitutional Amendment Bill [Article 
330(A)], however, has been deferred several times. The main objection 
is the exclusion of reservation for women in minority and the 
backward groups, specifically the OBCs. Some important features of 
the proposed Bill are: 

• 33 per cent seats to be reserved for women in the Lok Sabha 
and state assemblies. 

• One third of these seats to be reserved for SC/ST women. 

• The 181 Lok Sabha seats to be rotated by draw of lots. 

• Bill not to be applied to state/union territories, where seats 
reserved for SC/STs is less than three. The Bill, thus, does 
not apply in 10 states/union territories. 

India's search for an organizational structure to coordinate 
efforts towards gender equality and gender justice began with the 
establishment of the Central Social Welfare Board in 1953. The 
concept of a national machinery for women s uplift has been evolving 
ever since. A Department of Women and Child Development was set 
up in 1985 under the Ministry of Human Resource Developmen . 
Besides the Constitutional, legal and policy measures, the statehas 
also initiated several schemes and programmes at the micro-lev 
as the Development of Women and Children in Rura" 
(DWACRA), Integrated Child Development Sei vices (ICDS) 

Meals, Education for the Girl Child and Micro-credit 
targeted at the marginalized women. 
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Other Pertinent Policy Provisions 

dvocates of women’s movements the world over are moving 
ThC 3 ds the understanding that the demands for women’s rights, 
t°w- v equ ality of participation, opportunity and agency in all 
name y ^ ^ should be directed primarily to institutions that 
SP nstitute the structure of society and set the agenda of women’s lives 
(Sridharan, op.^ctU history ^ gtr(mg WO men’s movements. These 
mpnts have gone a long way to pursue the cause of women’s 
m °S participation, both at the grassroots and above. There have 
political pa P achievem ents for the womens movements in 

Committee on the Status of Women in India has come out 
In ^ a it s Report Towards Equality’ in 1975. After several decades of 
with its Report p t e Plan for Women’s Development- 

i» 1988- 'The Shramshakti’ 
1988-2000 AU n National Commission 

Report has also appe , Act 0 f the Parliament in 1990 

fcr "“srrr— 

provided to women under the Constitution state to 

implement the commitmeut. « 

r— h£ deeded a National W* to, E mpow.™e.t - 
Women in 1996. This Policy clearly stipulates that. 

. Human rights and fundamental freedom for women on equal 
ha«?is with men need to be ensured. 

• All forms of violence against women (physical, men , 
domertft or social) through recourse to custom, tradition and 

. t^w^owed inlaw or p^amrt 

women in view of the recognition that human rights an 
fundamental freedom are entitled to all women. 

. All forms of discrimination against and violation of the ngh 
girl child would be eliminated by undertaking strong step 

' . Synergy’ ^development measures »ould be desigued tor 

d emptyerment^ ^ ^ be estabUshed iu 

mainstreaming of women’s perspective, 
ation programmes would be conducted 
aU sections of society. Media to be used to 
image of women 
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• For eradication of poverty and provision for women’s basic 
needs, several programmes would be initiated to: (a) alleviate 
poverty, (b) provide food security, (c) arrange housing and 
shelter, (d) provide equal education, (e) formulate a holistic 
approach to women’s health, (f) formulate macro-economic 
and social policies by institutionalizing women’s participation 
in economic development; and (g) arrange support services 
like child care facility, etc. to enable women to participate 
effectively in development processes and to provide special 
attention to the needs of women in providing safe drinking 
water, sewage disposal; and sanitation. 

• Women's perspective would be reflected in the policies and 
programmes for eco-system management. 

• Diversity of women’s situation is to be acknowledged and 
special programmes need to be made available for women in 
the disadvantaged group. 

• Budgetary provision to be enhanced in the programmes 
related to women. 

• Non-governmental Organizations (NGOs) to be involved in 
the formulation and implementation of all policies and 
programmes affecting the women. 

• Gender development indices would be developed by the 
government. 

• Desegregated gender studies would be collected, compiled 
and published regularly. 

• International, regional and sub-regional cooperation for the 
empowerment of women will be encouraged through sharing 
of experiences, exchange of ideas and technology, meetings 
and network institutions and organizations through bilateral 
and multilateral means. 

The National Policy has suggested elaborate strategies and action 
plans to actualize the prescribed goals. It has an action plan to be 
initiated at the grassroots, district/sub-district, state and national 
levels For the state and national level, the policy suggests that there 
would be Councils for giving broad policy advise, guidance and 
directions. The Prime Minister of India would head the National 
Council while the State Councils would be headed by the Chief 
Ministers of the respective states to oversee the operationalization of 
this policy on a regular basis. It also suggests that all the central and 
state ministries would have the gender component in their action 
olans It suggests elaborate action for the executive and legislature in 
all the areas related to physical, social, cultural, economic and 
livelihood security of women. 

The National Policy states ‘At the grassroots, women will be 
organized into self-help groups at the Anganwari level. These women’s 
groups will be helped to institutionalize themselves into registered 


and to federate at the block/town level. Such societies will 
societies ^ syner gistic implementation of all the social and economic 
bring a 0 programmes by drawing resources made available 
develops® ernmen t and non-government channels, including banks 
through g institutions; and b y establishing a close interface with 

panchayats/municipalities’. 

, obal and grassroots initiatives for 

WOMEN'S EMPOWERMENT 

Global Initiatives 

ro (jpveral significant dimensions of women’s empowerment, 
There VI v for women from the deprived sections of society. Globally, 

Seeing paradigm „» 

haa been ‘“phasizds on the need tor legal action' 

and P abatable \egaf framework' St accordance with the Coha.t.uUon, 
laws and procedures of the coun ^ r y„ Dar ticipation of the people’, 

Hence, the f ““ “^ f wK Sit for development 

and ‘equal P^ tn ® rs P the estab ii s hed power structure and the 
have been conditioned by aDDarent that within 

prevailing norms of the s “ J (or the empowerment of women, 

the "XKTSS “he marginalized gronps should be in 
especially ol those Deiong g land- the state should 

accordance with the prescribed of thejand^^ ^ 

SnGOs sh'ould acquire' "i^ificant role to take the burden off the 

Stat6 £t u^exmnhie 0 t^po^sibilffies 11 of "women’s empowerment within 
^ eS6 H£^ the^emer^ng paradigm 'of^dnvefop^ent^tth 0 empowermenf 

in the soc y- barriers of empowerment of women 

bodies c ; ntext , it is essential to examine the recom- 

mendXns of some of the international Committees/Conferences, 

D ° CU ?hcame into force way back in 1975. The 
of women’s rights as human rights became Internationa 
law^hen the UN General Assembly adopted the Convention on^the 
tri- nation of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (C 
• 1 1*079 Discrimination against women was defined as any dl ®^ inc 
m vc usion or friction made on the basis of gender that has the effect 
or purpose of impairing or multiplying the recognition, enjoymen 
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exercise bv women in the political, economic, social, cultural, civil or 
any other field (Sridharan, op. cit.). 

A significant UN document addressing gender violence in 
relation to development goals is ‘Forward Looking Strategies’, 
produced at the 1985 Nairobi World Conference to review and 
appraise the achievements of the UN Decade for women. Since the 
SAARC declaration of 1990 as the year of the Global Child, many 
Seminars and Conferences on women’s rights have been held as well 
as several Declarations have been passed. 

The Beijing Conference and Platform of Action, 1995 adopted a 
far-reaching plan to advance the well-being of women and girls 
around the world. It accepted by consensus a platform for action that 
builds on ‘rights’. It set specific targets for government in areas of 
women’s health, education, economic independence, power sharing, 
human rights and equality (ibid.). _ 

World Development Summit, 1995 talks about people s 
initiatives’, ‘people’s empowerment’, and ‘strengthening the capacities 
of the people’. Regarding the objectives of development, it specifically 
mentions that empowering people, particularly women, to strengthen 
their capacities is the main objective of development and its principle 
resource. According to this Summit, empowerment requires full 
participation of people in the formulation, implementation and 
evaluation of decisions determining the functioning and well-being ot 

the our societies’ (ibid.). . . , 

To ensure full participation of the people, the Summit pointed 
out that state should provide a ‘stable legal framework’m accordance 
with the Constitution, laws and procedures consistent with 
international laws and obligations, which promote among other 
things healthy partnership with free and representative organizations 
of civil society, strengthening of abilities; and opportunities for civil 
society and local communities to develop their own organizations, 

resources and activities. .. Qq7 

It is in this context that the World Development Report,1997 
emphasized the need for an effective role of the state for social and 
economic development of the marginalized but in a new forim It 
reads The state is central to economic and social development, not as 
a direct provider for growth but as a partner, catalyst and a 
facilitator The world is changing, and with it ideas about the state s 
Zl in economic and social development. According to the World 
Bank This will include strategic selection of collective actions that 
st at es will try to promote, coupled with greater efforts to take he 
burden off the state, by involving citizens and communities in the 

advanced^the'state^capmdty—ability to undertake or 
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tPtric selection of collective action’, would only be a function in the 
8tra qr of economic globalization. Women belonging to the margina- 
sections of the society can directly contribute towards the process 
h r rnnomic globalization only by accepting the institutionalized path 
of adherence and not by dissent or collective discontent. 

Grassroots Initiatives 

fnrTn the co i.e of the marginalized groups, cutting across the 
W 0m f r ftste class, ethnicity and nationality. However, the 

b ° U tfon of women, especially those of the marginalized groups is very 
P °f ItoTn the context of the shift in the social development 
vulnerable in tti^ ^ prQCess of emp0 werment is not simply a 

stotS provision, to be given from above, it is rather a process 

reactivated vvithin^tiatfres^from^below.^^^^ ^ ^ 

structure 5 SM 

IS— 

Such an alteration a^ 
identity formation that has tn P b an alternative 

space for the creation ui _^ ■ tVlp cocietv is a crucial 

women from the marginalize gr P f co-option and 

question. What they re y ous avenues for grassroots 

in rural India. Studies 

conducted in several parts of the country show that: 

. Representation of women in the PRIs has significantly 
increased (as the 33 per cent reservation has been made 
mandatory), and in some states like Karnataka, the rate of 
participation has gone up to 43 per cent. 

. Women’s participation in the PRI meetings has also “creased 
in snite of resistance from conservative forces, and, many a 
time Ly are no longer passive participants in the activities 
r PRlS 

. Though initially decisions of women panchayat functionaries 
were being widely influenced by pressure from the male 
members of their families, women are no loager pup^he 
entities in the panchayats now. They rather exhibit their 
independent leadership (SinghaRoy, 2001). 
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• 'Women have ehown greater efficiency and transparency in 
running the public affairs' (Mathew, 20031. 

Even though the ideology of the contemporary institutionalized 
grassroots mobilisation provides a very limited potential for the 
empowerment of marginalised women the PRIs do provide continuity 
to the process of grassroots mobilisation It is indeed through the 
process of uninterrupted grnssroots mobilisation that the women of 
the marginalized sections of the society are conscientised to raise 
questions on the very basis of the legitimacy of their subordination 
and marginalisation in society Such a process of conscientization 
ultimately leads to the formation of the alternative collective identity 
and the articulation of gender praxis of the marginalized women for 
their empowerment in the society with a sense of self-initiative and 
autonomy from below These gender praxis of the marginalized 
women in many areas of the country have created the space to decide 
the terms of the grassroots politics of poverty based on their own 
experiences 


IMPLEMENTING STRATEGIES FOR 
EMPOWERMENT: PROBLEMS AND CONSTRAINTS 

Over the last fifty years or so. the governmental structure of the state 
has remained the same with a considerable continuity with the 
colonial past Though various policies have been formulated and 
reformulated for the social development and empowerment of women, 
the agencies for the implementation of the policies have remained 
unchanged Therefore, there have not been any qualitative changes in 
the status of women belonging to these groups in society The 
marginalized groups of society in general and the women of these 
groups in particular have articulated the art of their resistance 
against domination and disenipowerment through various collective 
initiatives even within the pre-existing structures, and at times 
against the state Immediately after independence, the women of the 
marginalized groups have faced the forces of modernity; and they 
have been victimized first because of the virtue of being women and 
then because of being members of the oppressed sections of society 
The burden of poverty, unemployment, non recognition of work, low 
wages, illiteracy, ignorance, ill health and the ubsence of basic 
amenities of life have been cruelly heaped on them 

Empowerment of the marginalized, especially women, calls for 
sensitive empathetu and egalitarian governmental and non govern¬ 
mental initiatives Many steps in this direction have been taken in 
India and muny more an' still required The Constitutional and non- 
cmstituUonaJ initiatives have been many but these have been stricken 
with various loopholes The National Policy for Empowerment of 
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Wi.nien say* vrrv little on grassroots mobilization nnd resource* for 
""betterment of women The PRIs are not free from the dutches of 
hi. Traditional bureaucratic control The local power lohbv alsc uses 
' T manipulative tactics to retain its influence Even after being given 
' S ,nace in the democratic process, women belonging to the trodi- 
Tonallv marginalized group, have been at the rece.vmg end of upper 
' te atrocities Instances of such caste and gender based atrocities 
*' n ^ C1 ud from many states ,n the country For example, in Madhya 
Pradesh the aftermath of elections to the panchavau., held almort a 
- HO , n four of its districts Raigarh. Chhatatpur Ra.sen and 
y t Si mar saw blatant abuses of authority Reports such .** “ >»dv 
saroanch being paraded naked another ladv sarpanch being gang 
“S an up-sarpanch being tortured and a dalit panchavat member 
T ing beaten up. have come into limelight Mathew op rtf 

l^eTormal political participation of women in India is a mere 
TK«> Rill for 33 per cent of reservation for women is yet to 
IZJZ The social agend^Thidden tn the demand for political repre- 
2J5E. of women and the larger struggle for equal "P^nOies 
continue to pose a challenge to institutions of democracy Sharm . 

19 " As the local power lobby provide, readv base for >ntegrat,on 
of local labour and the other productive resources with henational 
and the global forces to maximize its own class inten t-, 
maintains its domination in society The ns.ng gen.ler consciousness 
TL grassroots can encounter these forces onlv through sustained 
grassroots mobilization Notwithstanding the several limitations, the 
institutions of Panchavati Raj. still have the potential to initiate large- 
scale mobilization of women at the grassroots and provide the much- 
required sustainability of this mobilization since these institutions are 
mass-based and widespread These are directly accountable to people 
and the common person is already acquainted with the functioning o 
these institutions The PRIs are also indigenous and essentially based 
on the principles of participation and democracy 

In this context, it is important to mention here that the KKls. 
which were conceived essentially as institutions for development jn 
the 1950s and 1960s as part of the Community Development IVojects 
have taken the shape of institutions for governance and political 
mobilization at the grassroots in the 1990s and thereafter As e 
institutions of democracy, these hold the key to elect 30 lakhs peop e s 
representatives in every five years, of which 10 lakhs are women an 
over 5 lakhs and 3 lakhs are SCs and STs respectively These also 
occupy a central place for the regular mobilization of the rural poor on 
various issues, viz . implementation of land reform laws, execution o 
literacy campaign, provision of health care facilities, and mobilization 
against dowry, child marriage and liquor As the PRIs have got 
statutory status and permanent existence, these are capable of 
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maintaining a continuum in the process of mobilization of the 
marginalized people, especially women. , . f 

Studies conducted in several parts of the country bring for £ the 
traditional caste based attitudes, gender insensitivity of the grass¬ 
roots workers, illiteracy, lack of training of the marginalized women 
at the grassroots and the prevailing ideology of patriarchy“ *f 

segregation. These factors have contributed towards the P r ° c ® 
mSnalization of women who belong to the deprived sections of 
society. Again there are several financial and infrastructure cons¬ 
traints apart from the attitudes of the administrators towards the 
gender’question that have been most traditional and stereotnucaL 
The Constitutional mandate for gender equality, stat p 
women’s emancipation; and the routinized institutionalized initiatives 
have effected little change to empower women in the socie y. 

'Se implementation of several Acts of the Payment pertmning 
to protection of women have been ineffective. The Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls, 1956 hasnot been able to arrest 
the problem of trafficking and P^vent the exploitation o — The 
Indecent Representation of Women (Prohibition) Act, 1986 has n t 
been systematically enforced. Media still carries indecent represen 
tation or references to women in different forms. The Nation 
Commission of Women Act, 1990, which empowers the ^mmd 
Commission of Women (NPC) to investigate egamine ^ 

matters relating to safeguards provided for women under the 
Constitution and'other relevant laws, is not satxsfactoiy according to 
the NPC The Commission feels that its powers are not equal to its 
Pastes and that it should have power to prosecute and summarily 
decide on cases of violation of gender justice. Also, there should be 

commissions for women at state and district ^ Vel ;, aS bu W t eU as we have 
The road ahead may appear grim and tough but as we ha 
seen, situation is changing gradually for the better The few but 
noteworthy success stories of women’s role in panchayats in different 
states need to be taken into account. The NGOs are to^ngP a y 
prominent role in organizing the socially margmalizedatthe&rass- 
roots level and creating an alternative collective identity. The fact 
that so many policy initiatives at the national as well as the 
international levels have been conceived and enforced to provide 
equity and social justice to women, and also to bring them into the 
mainstream goes on to prove that there is a definite realization of the 
attempts to redeem the condition of women from its pathetic and 
inhuman existence. The churning that we are witnessing may lead to 
substantial and pronounced manifestations in their favour in the 
years to come. 
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Law Enforcement Agencies 
and Human Rights 


— A.S. Narani. 


Human rights have assumed a special role in our changing world. It 
has been recognized that these rights give humanity its very value 
and therefore they must be guaranteed by all the states. Human 
rights, as the term is most commonly used, are the rights, which 
every human being is entitled to enjoy and to have protected. The 
underlying idea of such rights—fundamental principles that should be 
respected in the treatment of all men, women and children—exists in 
some form or the other in all cultures and societies. This chapter 
discusses the international and national provisions on protection of 
human rights. Keeping in view the major role of the police in 
protecting human rights and preventing their violation in all forms, 
the chapter brings out the responsibility and accountability under¬ 
lying the functions of this law enforcement agency. An analysis of 
the Indian situation vis-a-vis the human rights record is also being 
made. 


CONCEPT OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

The contemporary international statement on the human rights is the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Declaration covers two 
broad sets of rights. One set is known as Civil and Political Rights. 
The other set of rights is known as Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. In the words of the Declaration, these two sets of rights aim to 
give all people ‘freedom from fear and want’. 

It is the responsibility of the government to protect human rights 
proclaimed by the Declaration. Under the heading of Civil and 
Political Rights, all governments are to protect the life, liberty and 
security of their citizens. They should guarantee that no one is 
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subjected to arbitrary arrest and detention or torture. Everyone is 
entitled to a fair trial. The rights to freedom of thought, conscience 
religion, and expression are to be protected. It is quite clear that 
unless systems of thought and government are based on respect for 
the full spectrum of the rights of individuals, they will remain 
abstract constructs and eventually disappear, often leaving behind 
them tragedies of catastrophic propositions. 

Administration, therefore, has a major responsibility and role in 
promotion and protection of human rights. It is particularly so in case 
of law enforcement agencies. The Vienna Declaration (1993) pointed 
out, the administration of justice, including law enforcement agencies, 
in full conformity with applicable standards contained in international 
human rights instruments, is essential to the full and non- 
discriminatory realization of human rights; and is indispensable to the 
processes of democracy and sustainable development’. 

The term law enforcement officials includes all officers of the 
law, whether appointed or elected, who exercise police powers, 
especially the powers of arrest and detention. Systematic enforcement 
of law is the key to prevention of the violation of human rights. The 
violation of human rights cannot contribute to the maintenance of law 
and order, even if it were done by the law enforcement agencies. This 
should be taken as the mantra for the successful implementation of 
the principles of human rights. The rule of law and democracy call for 
respecting the rights of the individuals; their Civil and Social Rights. 
Freedom also implies shouldering responsibility for the community 
and limiting the role of the state to the necessary minimum. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) contains a number of 
Articles, which are particularly relevant for law enforcement work: 
Articles 3, 5, 9, 12, etc. speak coherently about the direct involvement 
of police not only in the protection of human rights but also in their 
violations. These Articles relate to right to life; liberty; security of 
person; freedom from torture, cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment; 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention, and interference in one’s 
privacy, etc. 

Specific Articles of UDHR provide the following rights: 

• Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person 
(Article 3). 

• No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment (Article 5). 

• All are equal before the law and are entitled, without any 
discrimination, to equal protection of the law (Article 7). 

• No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest and detention 
(Article 9). 

• Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be 
presumed innocent until proven guilty according to law in a 
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public trial at which they have all the guarantees necessary 
for their defence (Article 11(1)). 

• Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression 
(Article 19). 

• Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association, and no one may be compelled to belong to any 
particular association (Article 20). 

In law enforcement, there is always a ‘tendency to use overwhelming 
force in putting down demonstrations, or physical pressure to extract 
information from detainees, or excessive force to secure an arrest’ 

(UN 1997). To avoid this attitude of the police, it is essential for them 
to have exposure to some kind of training in human rights so that 
they can effectively do what they are designated to do—protect society 
and not become violators of its laws themselves. It has been observed, 

‘the police are authorized to use force to restore order. But this force 
should be used in a graduated scale. Non-violent means like 
persuasion, appeal, use of water canons, etc. are to be tried first and if 
they fail, police can use canes, tear gas, horses, dogs and even 
firearms as a last resort to maintain order. But at all stages, the 
reasonableness and choice of an alternative should be consciously 
decided’ (Subramanyam, 2000). The United Nations Perspective on 
Law Enforcement and Human Rights has framed eight Articles for the 
adoption of law enforcement officials. These should help them to 
understand their role and functions in the area of human rights 
protection: 

Article 1 Law enforcement officials shall at all times fulfill the duty 
imposed upon them by law, by serving the community and 
protecting all persons against illegal acts, consistent with 
the high degree of responsibility required of their 
profession. 

Article 2 In the performance of their duties, law enforcement 
officials shall respect and protect human dignity, and 
maintain and uphold the human rights of all persons. 
Article 3 Law enforcement officials may use force only when it is 
unavoidable and only to the extent it is absolutely 
necessary. Excessive force should not be used. 

Article 4 Law enforcement officials should keep confidential 
matters as strictly confidential, unless they are forced to 
disclose them in the discharge of their duties or in the 
interest of justice. 

Article 5 No law enforcement official should instigate or inflict or 
connive at torture or any other cruel, inhuman and 
degrading treatment of any person even during an 
internal turmoil or a threat to national security or in a 
state of war. 
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Article 6 Law enforcement officials should take care of health of 
persons in their custody and secure medical treatment for 
them immediately, whenever necessary. 

Article 7 Law enforcement officials should not be corrupt. They 
should put down corruption rigorously. 

Article 8 Law enforcement officials should respect the law of the 
land and its code of conduct. They should also vigorously 
oppose and prevent any violations of law and the code of 
conduct. 

Of course, the Articles enumerated here are meant for all categories of 
law enforcement officials. Nevertheless, it can hardly be gainsaid that 
police personnel form the lion-share of law enforcement machinery in 
any countrv. Hence, the police and the public cannot ignore the duties 
imposed on police by law. But, the allegations generally leveled 
against the police relate to the fact that they misuse the law by 
employing dirty methods and tactics. Article 1 of the United Nations 
resolution insists that the duty of the police is to serve the community 
and protect all persons against all illegal acts. 

Even though, there are well-formulated provisions with regard to 
human rights adherence by the police, the reality depicts a contra¬ 
dictory picture. At present, malfeasance is considered to be one of the 
most widespread kinds of crime. One often comes across instances of 
power abuse among legislative, executive and judicial authorities. 
Crimes such as corruption, malfeasance and extortion are prevalent i 
all fields of public life, especially in law enforcemen bodies. Human 
rights are often violated by the representatives of law enforceme 
bodies before detention of a citizen, during his imprisonment and after 
his release. Violations of human and civil rights can occur in a variety 

° ff0r Talk.ng about human rights violations by the police on 
immigrants who are even more vulnerable than citizens, there exist a 
Zmter of ways in wh.ch this can bn done. But these instances are 
“gually applicable to the rest of the society. There can be phys.ctd 
abuse— including man handling, inappropriate use of firearms, sexual 
LsaZZ injury during arrest, and reckless treatment during transport. 
Other types of human rights abuses could include. 

. Violation of due process, such as: denial of access to legal 
counsel denial of access to a telephone, failure to advise the 
detainee on legal rights, and fabrication of evidence. 

. Illegal or inappropriate seizure of people in illegal law 
enforcement raids, questioning based solely on ethnic appea¬ 
rance arrest made without a cause, unlawful temporary 
detention, unlawful deportation, and deprivation of food, 
water, and medical attention. 
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Illegal searches, entry without warrant or consent, and strip 
searches undertaken without ‘reasonable suspicion’. 

Seizure of/or destruction of property, including unlawful 
* seizure of vehicles, personal belongings, money, or docu¬ 
ments, and intentional destruction of/or damage to evidential 
property. 

.. ,„ ses eo unreported, because victims either do not know their 

Many abuses g rptf .i iat ion are more concerned with immediate 
rights, fear poh ^ tackl ’ e the complicated and seemingly futile 

issues or d ° Some victims feel that abuse is just something they 

C p 0 erhips deserve or are even embarrassed to admit that they have 

been pohcfvio£ns Shuman rights have a deleterious effect on 
society they erode public confidence; exacerbate civil unrest, hamper 
effective prosecutions in court; isolate the police from the community, 
effective pr scot free> and the innocent being punished, 

leave the victmi of the crime without justice for his suffering; force 
police agencies to be reactive, rather than preventive in their 
approach; and elicit media criticism and political pressure on the 

government ^ ^ ^ ^ poUce uphold respect for human 

rights; they build public confidence and community cooperation; legal 
prosecutions are successful in court; they are seen as a part of the 
community performing a valuable social function; they set an example 
for others in society to respect law; they are able to be closer to the 
community and in a position to solve crimes through proactive 
policing and can elicit support from the media, international 
community and political authorities (ibid.). 

To prevent abuse of human rights in the exercise of the duties of 
the law enforcement officers, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has prescribed a Code of Conduct. The Code states that law 
enforcement officials may use force only when it is inevitable and that 
the health of the persons in custody should be protected and torture 
be prohibited. They should keep matters of confidential nature 
absolutely confidential, unless it is strictly required otherwise for the 
needs of justice. They should not commit any act of corruption and to 
the best of their ability, respect the law and oppose any violations to 
it. All police action should respect the principles of legality, necessity, 
non-discrimination, proportionality; and humanity. 

Apart from these principles, the UN Code of Conduct for Law 
Enforcement Officials along with the UN Standard Minimum Rules 
and the UN Body of Principles have set out several important 
principles and prerequisites for the humane performance of law 
enforcement functionaries; 
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• Every law enforcement agency should be representative of 
and responsive and accountable to the community as a whole' 

• The effective maintenance of ethical standards among law 
enforcement officials depends on the existence of a well- 
conceived, popularly accepted and humane system of laws. 

• Every law enforcement official is a part of the criminal 
justice system, the aim of which is to prevent and control 
crime, and the conduct of every official has an impact on the 
entire system. 

• Every law enforcement agency should discipline itself to 
uphold international human rights standards and the actions 
of law enforcement officials should be open to public scrutiny. 

• Standards for humane conduct of law enforcement officials 
would lack practiced value unless their content and meaning 
become part of the creed of every law enforcement official, 
through education and training as well as monitoring. 


SITUATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN INDIA 

India is one of the founding members of United Nations and among 
the first signatories to Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Constitution of India incorporates a number of these rights and 
guarantees them to all the citizens without any discrimination. The 
law enforcement agencies are bound by that. Unfortunately, the 
organization, management and functioning of the police are 
essentially based on the Indian Police Act 1861. The concepts of 
human rights, even though the British claim, have been part of their 
governance since the time of Magna Carta, were not in any way 
incorporated in the Indian Police Act in order to serve their own self- 
interest. Accountability of police for human rights violations therefore 
was not included in the 1861 Act. When India became independent, 
all states in India drafted their State Police Acts but they remained, 
more or less, based on the Indian Police Act 1861. The police and 
administration, however, are accountable and responsible under the 
Constitution of India. Besides the Constitution, the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1973 deals with the protection of human rights of the 
people who are accused of having committed offences. 

Sections 50, 55 and 73 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
provide rights to the accused on information of grounds of arrest. 
Section 49, guards against unnecessary restraint of arrested person. 
Sections 56, 57, 58 and 76 provide the right to be produced before the 
magistrate without delay and avoid illegal or arbitrary detention. 
Sections 50(2), 167, 436, 437 and 438 give right to be released on bail, 
Section 54 is about right to medical examination, Sections 303 and 
304 talk about right to counsel and legal aid, and Section 309 is on 
right to fair and speedy investigation. 


Besides the Code of Criminal Procedure contains a number of 
nrovisions for a fair trial, for giving special protection to women and 
children etc In Indian Evidence Act, 1872, there are provisions which 
make a confession inadmissible if it is obtained by coercion or torture. 
India also follows the accusatorial model of criminal justice, which is 
Afferent from the inquisitorial model. Accusatorial model presumes 
the accused to be innocent until proven guilty (Vadackumchery, 1996). 

Further, in order to give a proper direction to the police, the 
National Police Commission and the Government of India have clearly 
specified a code of conduct for the police service in India. National 
Police Commission (1977), in their Code of Behaviour for Police says: 


• knowingly or through neglect make any false, misleading or 
inaccurate oral or written statement or entry in any record or 
documents, made, kept or required for police purpose, or 

• either wilfuly or without proper authority or through lack ot 
due care, destroy or mutilate any record or document made, 
kept or required for police purposes, or 

• without good and sufficient cause, alter or erase or add to 
any entry in such a record or document, or 

• knowingly or through neglect make any false, misleading or 
inaccurate statement in connection with his appointment to 


the police force.’ 


The Code of Behaviour also speaks about abuse of authority by 
the police. It reads; 

A police officer shall be deemed to have committed abuse of 
authority, if he: 


• without good and sufficient cause makes an arrest, or 

• uses any unnecessary violence towards any prisoner or other 
person with whom he may be brought into contact in the 
execution of his duty, or 

• is uncivil to any member of the public. 


The practice of police arresting people without good and sufficient 
cause has been taken note of by the law commissions, various police 
commissions, research studies and casual observations by ordinary 
citizens. Amnesty International, a world organization that fights for 
the cause of protecting human rights observes: ‘the police should be 
given strict instructions to keep up to date the centrally maintained 
registers of arrests and to promptly inform the relatives, etc. of an 
arrest and transfer of the detainee as a precaution against illegal or 
unlawful arrests’. This suggestion remains just a wishful thinking of 
the Amnesty International even today. 

The Government of India has enacted the following principles for 
police conduct in 1985: 
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• The police must bear faithful allegiance to the Constitution of 
India and respect, uphold the rights of the citizens as 
guaranteed by it. 

• The police should not question the propriety or necessity of 
any law duly enacted. They should enforce the law firmly 
and impartially, without fear or- favour, malice or 
vindictiveness. 

• The police should recognize and respect the limitations of 
their powers and functions. They should not usurp or even 
seem to usurp the functions of the judiciary, and sit in 
judgment on cases to avenge individuals and punish the 
guilty. 

• In securing the observance of law or in maintaining order, 
the police should as far as be practicable, use the methods of 
persuasion, advice and warning. When the application of 
force becomes inevitable, only the irreducible minimum of 
force required in the circumstances should be used. 

• The prime duty of the police is to prevent crime and disorder 
and the police must recognize that the test of their efficiency 
is the absence of both and not the visible evidence of police 
action in dealing with them. 

• The police must recognize that they are members of the 
public, with the only difference that in the interest of the 
society and on its behalf, they are employed to give full time 
attention to duties, which are normally incumbent on every 
citizen to perform. 

• The police should realize that the efficient performance of 
their duties will be dependent on the extent of ready 
cooperation that they receive from the public. This, in turn, 
will depend on their ability to secure public approval of their 
conduct and actions and to earn and retain public respect 
and confidence. 

• The police should always keep the welfare of the people in 
mind and be sympathetic and considerate towards them. 
They should always be ready to offer individual service and 
friendship; and render necessary assistance to all without 
regard to their wealth or social standing. 

• The police should always place duty before self, should 
remain calm in the face of danger, scorn or ridicule and 
should be ready to sacrifice their lives in protecting those of 
others. 

• The police should always be courteous and well-mannered; 
they should be dependable and impartial; they should possess 
dignity and courage; and should cultivate character and trust 
of the people. 

• Integrity of the highest order is the' fundamental basis of the 


prestige of the police. Recognizing this, the police must keep 
their private lives scrupulously clean, develop self-restraint 
and be truthful and honest in thought and deed, in both 
personal and official life, so that the public may regard them 
as exemplary citizens. 

• The police should recognize that their full utility to the state 
is best ensured only by maintaining a high standard of 
discipline, faithful performance of duties in accordance with 
law and implicit obedience to the lawful directions of 
commanding ranks and absolute loyalty to the force, and by 
keeping themselves in a state of constant training and 

. Asf^mernbers of a secular and democratic state, the police 
should strive to continually rise above personal prejudices 
and promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood 
amongst all citizens transcending religious, linguistic and 
regional or sectional diversities; and to denounce practices 
derogatory to the dignity of women and disadvantaged 
segments of the society (Seltzer, op. cit.). 

THE ROLE OF POLICE IN PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

In spite of all these provisions and codes, some police officers are not 
yet mentally prepared to accept human rights as an essential part of 
citizens’ life partly because they do not know what is meant by human 
rights and partly because they are afraid that their power and 
authority would be questioned, controlled and sometimes annulled. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a 
resolution on December 17, 1979 in which they insisted that all law 
enforcement officials should respect and protect human dignity and 
uphold the human rights of all persons. 

The police, as a sub-system in law enforcement, command 
tremendous power and authority. Unfortunately enough, there exist a 
lot of allegations against the abuse of authority or assumption of 
pseudoauthority by police. They violate the human rights of people, 
which range from tattooing the foreheads of suspects or humiliating or 
torturing undertrials to ‘fake encounters’ with people on the pretext 
of suppressing extremist activities. They beat up the journalists 
because they write and photograph the evil activities of police; they 
concoct evidence because they want to somehow get a conviction for 
the accused; they plunder the criminals because the law-violators 
cannot fight them back and finally they incite communal violence for 
political gains, for they want to humour the politicians for their 
personal advantages. All these are criticisms that have been leveled 
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against them by the media. It reflects increasing police atro t 
projects their faulty approaches towards human rights 68 an d 

The misplaced approaches to human rights arise out of 
leadership and its pervert philosophies. The character and ab l t ty 
leadership in any organization including the police determine the' y ° f 
and nature of approaches to the lower ranks. If the leadership itself 1 - 6 
charged with violation of human rights and if the leaders thems 6 ] 1S 
are jailed for having violated the human rights of citizens and caus^ 
deaths of people in custody, then there is no meaning in insisting tha 
the lower ranks should adhere to the principles underlying human 
rights. It has been observed that in certain states in India, officers 
who have been accused of having tortured and caused custody deaths 
were given to manage and supervise the entire police department 
There have been instances in which such officers have been posted as 
Directors General of Police even against strong objections from the 
press, media and other police personnel. These defaulters are 
generally the favourite blue-eyed boys of the political party in power 
or some powerful politicians in government. This sort of approach 
should be discarded if one desires to have a different and unbiased 
approach to human rights. The principle that ‘an army chief who was 
once a prisoner of war shall never be asked to head the army’ should 
be followed even in police, if the difference in attitude and approach 
to human rights is desired. 

Some of the basic functions and duties of the police relate to 
being careful so as not to violate any human rights while recording 
complaints, making an arrest, detaining alleged culprits, investigation 
of cases, maintenance of public order and acting as a protective 
agency. Of late, the courts are inclined to impose personal liability on 
individual police person for making compensation for the victims of 
police harassment and torture (Vadackumchery, op. cit.). This sort of 
attitude of the courts necessarily calls for the police functionaries to 
be more cautious about adherence to human rights. Hence a change in 
the outlook and approach becomes essential. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights clearly states, when 
policing in democracies, the police officials have to put limitations on 
the exercise of rights and freedoms only when necessary to secure 
recognition and respect for the rights of others and for meeting the 
just requirements of morality, public order and general welfare in a 
democratic society. The preambular paragraph of United Nations Code 
of Conduct for Law Enforcement officials states that it should be kept 
in mind that every law enforcement agency shall be representative of 
and responsive and accountable to the community as a whole. The 
police have to be non-discriminatory as all persons are considered 
equal before the law and are entitled to equal protection by the law. 

The police are well-advised to involve themselves in community 
activity and seek cooperation from various public bodies as also from 
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NGOs. They should maintain close rapport with religious heads and 
headmen of the communities in addition to the media persons living 
in the community. Another way to achieve police adherence to human 
■ hts is for non-governmental organizations, journalists and 
individuals who are interested in human rights to take an active part 
along with the government towards the campaign agamst human 
rights violations. The nature of training provided to officers pnor to 
and during duty should be a key concern for activists. No all 
characteristics of all police culture are universal and there would be 
some variations within the police themselves based on personality, 
exposure and career orientation. But when imparting training the 
various ways in which individual officials and regions do not conform 
to generalizations have to be understood at the local level where the 
programmes will be implemented. Effective sensitization to reinforce 
positive attitudes and behaviour and thorough training might go a 
long way toward preventing abuses in the field. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

It has also been pointed out that the police should be sensitized about 
‘the role, importance and use of psychological approach while dealing 
with management of public order’ (Kumar, 2002). This calls for the 
development of the spirit, temperament and attitude amongst the 
police personnel so that they apply psychological principles while 
handling situations in order to understand the problem at hand. 
Qualities like inquisitiveness, empathy, sympathy, holistic judgement, 
quick grasping of the problem, patience and cool temperament are 
important. As has been pointed out, ‘The old concept of the police 
officer as a Renaissance Man who once when he fixes on his badge, 
becomes magically able to perform any job to which he is assigned, 
regardless of training, interest or personality style, must go. With 
professionalization, the supervisory activities will be interrelated with 
the work level. In new management style of the eighties, the super¬ 
visory personnel will become part of the work-groups endeavouring to 
solve problems, instead of resentful onlookers playing only the role of 
critics’ (Sen, 1994). 

Mere provisions and lofty claims cannot ensure human rights. 
Sensitizing the law enforcement agencies such as the police, lawyers 
and other correction agencies is not an easy task. Attitude formation 
and change is a long-drawn-out process. Rigorous measures to ensure 
the adherence to legal and formal; and national and international 
provisions on human rights need to be implemented. 
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Principles and Practices of 
Corporate Governance 

— R. Satya Raju 


Since the Asian crisis in 1998, the need for a fresh thinking about 
global governance has been recognized all over the world. The 
developing countries like India, have been at a loss due to the 
inadequacies and inequalities inherent in global governance. Human 
Development Report 1992 estimated the total cost of denying market 
opportunities to developing countries at roughly $ 500 billion a year, 
about ten times the amount they receive each year in aid. The 
harmonizing of global competition and free market approaches with 
steady and expanding support for human development and human 
rights in all countries has therefore become very important for 
managing globalization. In the corporate world, governance has 
become an important factor for success and excellence. In recent 
years, the concept of corporate governance has found favour with 
many countries to maintain transparency and accountability. This 
chapter briefly explains the issues relating to the concept and 
importance of corporate governance. It discusses the recommendations 
of various committees on corporate governance and the different 
practices of corporate governance in Indian organizations. The chapter 
also provides a structural framework for effective corporate 
governance. 


THE CONCEPT OF CORPORATE GOVERNANCE 

The concept of governance originates from ‘Kubernau’, a Greek word. 
It means, to steer or to rule or to discipline. Corporate governance 
refers to corporate discipline. The activities and actors of the 
corporations must contribute toward discipline, dignity and decorum 
of the organizations. Corporate governance denotes a structural 
framework that ensures a healthy and competitive company with 
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governance. There is a need for corporate governance to practice 
hies and values; create confidence among the stakeholders; improve 
operationa! efficiency of the business; protect the rights of the 
shareholders; provide protection to financial and other lending 
institutions; strengthen the board of directors; provide autonomy and 
responsibility to the board of directors: and create wealth and 
economic value. 


CORPORATE GOVERNANCE REFORMS: A GLOBAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

The present globalization scenario, with a focus on the removal of 
trade and investment barriers, increasing mergers and acquisitions, 
and with growing global competition for goods and services has made 
the emphasis on corporate governance reforms quite cardinal. This 
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has taken a centre stage in many developed as well as developing 
countries, with the basic objective of promoting the societal as well as 
investor concerns. In the USA, corporate governance reforms have 
been initiated against the backdrop of widespread corporate 
restructuring and takeovers of the 1980s while in the UK, the serious 
mismanagement of a number of large companies, have led to the draft 
on corporate governance code. In Continental Europe and East 
European countries, increasing instances of corporate failures, have 
resulted in evolving best corporate governance practices and codes. 

In the UK, while the Code of Best Practice has been laid down 
by the Cadbury Committee in 1992, another effort has been made by 
the Hampell Committee in 1998, which views the significance of 
corporate governance from the point of view of enhancing the 
prosperity of business and ensuring its accountability. The Hampell 
Committee focuses on the role of shareholders and directors; their 
remuneration, accountability and audit. In 1995, the Greenbury 
Report has formulated a code pertaining to director’s remuneration, 
making a case for full disclosure of director’s emoluments. In South 
Africa, the King Committee in 1994, has focused on worker’s 
participation and formulation of a code of ethics. In France, the recent 
second Vienot Report published in 1999 (First Vienot Report was 
published in 1995) has made a case for single-tier board structure and 
disclosure to the shareholders with regard to executive remuneration 
policy, and total amount of directors’ remuneration. Presently, efforts 
are on to enact legislation to give effect to their recommendations. 

In the United States, in 1998 on the initiative of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Blue Ribbon Committee has recommended 
measures to improve the functioning of audit committee. It has 
suggested strengthening the independence and qualifications of audit 
committee members, and improving the mechanisms for ensuring 
accountability among the audit committee, outside directors and the 
management. 

In 1998, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) has prescribed certain key principles of 
corporate governance, to facilitate the member countries, in examining 
their own legal and regulatory governance framework. It has based its 
principles on four core standards namely fairness, transparency, 
accountability and responsibility. The principles broadly cover the 
rights of shareholders, equitable treatment of shareholders, role of 
stakeholders, disclosure and transparency and the responsibilities of 
the board. In January 2000, in Germany, a panel of governance 
scholars, shareholder activitists and corporate executives issued a set 
of corporate governance guidelines referring to the OECD principles 
and encouraging companies to be more transparent on governance and 
compensation. 

In India, the debate on corporate governance has got a fillip with 
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the ‘Desirable Corporate Governance Codes' developed by th 
Confederation of India Industry (CII) and the recommendations of th 
Corporate Governance Committee set up by Securities Exchange 
Board of India (SEBI). 

CODE OF DESIRABLE CORPORATE GOVERNANCE 

In 1997. the Confederation of Indian Industry fCII) has brought out 
the Code of Desirable Corporate Governance, which is considered to 
be the first of its kind on corporate governance. In India, the CII has 
been the first to set desirable standards for Indian corporates. The 
provisions of the code include: 

• The full board, which should be single-tiered, should meet at 
intervals of two months and at least six times a year. 

• The non-executive directors should comprise at least 

30 per cent of the board, if one of them is the chairperson. 

• The non-executive directors should comprise at least 

50 per cent of the board, if the chairperson and the managing 
director is the same person. 

• No individual should be a director on the boards of more 
than ten companies at any given time. 

• Non-executive directors should be active, have defined 
responsibilities and be conversant with profit and loss 
accounts. 

• Non-executive directors should be paid, besides their sitting 
fees, commissions for their professional inputs. 

• The board should be informed of operating plans and 

budgets, long-term plans, quarterly divisional results and 
internal audit reports. 

• An audit committee, comprising at least three non-executive 
directors should be set up and given access to all financial 
information. 

Kumaramangalam Birla Committee's Recommendations 

The Report of Kumaramangalam Birla Committee, set up by SEBI in 
1999 is one of the most important committees on corporate 
governance. It has called for a separation of executive and monitoring 
functions. Its recommendations include: 

• The board of directors should have an optimum combination 
of executive and non-executive directors. 

• A qualified and independent audit committee needs to be set 

• up by the board of the company with clearly stipulated 
powers and functions. 
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Constitution of a remuneration committee by the board to 
determine appropriate remuneration package for the board 
members. 

A management discussion and analysis report should form a 
part of the annual report to the shareholders covering 
industry’s structure, opportunities and threats, segment-wise 
or product-wise performance, outlook, risks and concerns, 
internal control system, financial and operational perfor¬ 
mance and material developments in human resource/ 
industrial relations. 

Disclosures must be made by the management to the board 
relating to all material, financial and commercial transac- 
tions where they have personal interest that is in potential 
conflict with the interest of the company at large 
A board committee under the chairpersonship of a non¬ 
executive director should be formed to specifically look into 
shareholders’ complaints. 

A company should arrange to obtain a certificate from its 
auditors regarding compliance with corporate governance 
provisions. This certificate should be sent to stock exchange 

and all shareholders. . , 

A company must comply with all the legal and ethical 




The initiatives taken, globally, towards improving corporate gover¬ 
nance, centre around certain premises: 

• The protection of interests of shareholders, as they are consi¬ 
dered the principal owners of the enterprise and ensuring 
accountability to them by the board and management. 

• The board of directors is considered as the key instrument ot 
the management of the enterprise. 

• Separation of the functions of management and execution. 

• Enhancing professionalism of the board ot directors through 
association of non-executive directors. 

• Maximizing shareholder value through ensuring effective 
performance of enterprise and adherence to the code of 
ethics. 


Corporate Governance Practices 

The following are the practices of corporate governance in some 
organizations as stated in their Annual Reports: 

Reliance Industries Ltd. (R1L) 

The RIL is committed to achieving the highest international standards 
of corporate governance, recognizing the fact that the management is 
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accountable to all stakeholders for good governance, including th 
government, shareholders, employees and creditors. The board f 
directors of RIL comprises 11 directors including 5 external directors 
The external directors include 2 nominees from leading investment 
and financial institutions. The important committees of RIL are Audit 
Committee, Compensation Committee, Finance Committee and Sha ' 
Transfer Committee. e 

Except for the Finance Committee, all other committees comprise 
external directors only. The organization has set in place a policy 
framework for ethical business conduct by all its human resources 
The policy contains the values and commitments; code of ethics 
business policies, the insider trading policy and a detailed programme 
for ethics management. The organization believes that increased 
transparency and enhanced disclosure promote better corporate 
governance. It has set new benchmarks in adequate and timely 
corporate disclosure. It regularly maintains a very high degree of 
interaction with its institutional debt and equity investors. Reliance 
has also endowed a chair for Corporate Law and Governance at the 
National Law School of India to coordinate and manage studies, 
academic courses, training, curriculum development and publication 
as well as dissemination of information and documentation pertaining 
to Corporate Law and Governance. 

Dr. Reddy’s Labs 

The board of Dr. Reddy’s Labs comprises 12 members. The board has 
met regularly during the past few years with a clear agenda. Non¬ 
executive directors comprise accomplished professionals from the 
corporate, academic and medical fields. Non-executive directors 
effectively take part in the board meetings and have also been regular 
in attending the meetings. All the required information is provided to 
the shareholders in the meetings. Key information on high and low 
share prices of the company is disclosed under the heading share¬ 
holders information. Defaulters amongst the debtors are discussed at 
the time of being written off. No loans are being advanced to any of 
the directors. The company has not defaulted on any loan repayment, 
interest payment, statutory tax or levy. The economic value added to 
the company has been favourable and has indicated high profitability. 

Bombay Suburban Electric Supply (BSES) 

BSES is an energy supplier company, which has delivered much more 
than electricity to India. It has enhanced customer satisfaction with 
optimum levels of quality. Its board consists of 9 members, of which 6 
are non-executive directors. The company continues to endeavour to 
follow the globally recognized best practices of governance. The 
company believes that strong and sound corporate governance 
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, tices would enable BSES to face the challenges of growth 
3 *f C ' | y ant l successfully, and contribute to enhancing shareholder 
* l C ' The institutional nominees on the board of the comp; ly are 
f? sionals of considerable standing from very senior levels and all 
P r °thm have substantial background in various disciplines like power 
thC coa l industry, insurance and project finance. They actively 
' n i S ate in the deliberations of the board and attend board 
part ' C ‘ P reeu larly Nominee directors function independently of their 
necrive financial institutions. They are professionals of high 
standing and actively participate in the deliberations of the board. 

The company has been among the first to appoint Audit 
Committee way back in May 1986, and has appointed a 
Compensation Committee of Directors. 

# The accounts of the company are governed by various 
statutory enactments and are drawn in accordance with the 
generally accepted accounting standards 

. The company makes regular and timely disclosures of all 
material developments. The management also reports to 
financial institutions on major developments as required 
under loan covenants. 

. The company regularly holds board meetings and at least one 
such meeting is held every month for which the agenda 
papers are normally circulated about a week m advance. 

• The company continues to endeavour to adopt and follow the 
best practices of governance keeping in view the long-term 
interest of all stakeholders. 

• The company has 5 committees known as: Audit Committee, 
Investment Committee, Share Committee, Compensation 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Global governance with a human face requires shared values, 
standards and attitudes. In all the organizations, either in public 
sector or private sector, corporate governance is the need of the hour. 
The corporate success depends upon the effective implementation of 
corporate governance practices. The board of directors of an 
organization has to overview the performance and accuracy of the 
company. When Enron Corporation collapsed, board of directors of the 
company were rightly singled out. The CEOs, therefore, have to take 
the lead in implementing corporate governance practices with vision 
and wisdom. They have to predict future changes and challenges. The 
main goal of the corporations should be to enhance shareholders 
value. With increasing degree of transparency, the shareholders 
involvement in all the strategic decisions is urgently needed. The role 
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Bombay Suburban Electric Supply (BSES) 

BSES is an energy' supplier company, which has delivered much mom 
than electricity to India. It has enhanced customer satisfaction with 
optimum levels of quality. Its board consists of 9 members of which 6 
are non-executive directors. The company continues to endeavour to 
follow the globally recognized best practices of governance The 
company believes that strong and sound corporate governance 
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practices would enable BSES to face the challenges of growth 
effectively and successfully, and contribute to enhancing shareholder 
value. The institutional nominees on the board of the comp; ly are 
professionals of considerable standing from very senior levels and all 
of them have substantial background in various disciplines like power 
industry, coal industry, insurance and project finance. They actively 
participate in the deliberations of the board and attend board 
meetings regularly. Nominee directors function independently of their 
respective financial institutions. They are professionals of high 
standing and actively participate in the deliberations of the board. 

• The company has been among the first to appoint Audit 
Committee way back in May 1986, and has appointed a 
Compensation Committee of Directors. 

• The accounts of the company are governed by various 
statutory enactments and are drawn in accordance with the 
generally accepted accounting standards. 

• The company makes regular and timely disclosures of all 
material developments. The management also reports to 
financial institutions on major developments as required 
under loan covenants. 

• The company regularly holds board meetings and at least one 
such meeting is held every month for which the agenda 
papers are normally circulated about a week in advance. 

• The company continues to endeavour to adopt and follow the 
best practices of governance keeping in view the long-term 
interest of all stakeholders. 

• The company has 5 committees known as: Audit Committee, 
Investment Committee, Share Committee, Compensation 
Committee, and Environment Committee. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Global governance with a human face requires shared values, 
standards and attitudes. In all the organizations, either in public 
sector or private sector, corporate governance is the need of the hour. 
The corporate success depends upon the effective implementation of 
corporate governance practices. The board of directors of an 
organization has to overview the performance and accuracy of the 
company. When Enron Corporation collapsed, board of directors of the 
company were rightly singled out. The CEOs, therefore, have to take 
the lead in implementing corporate governance practices with vision 
and wisdom. They have to predict future changes and challenges. The 
main goal of the corporations should be to enhance shareholders’ 
value. With increasing degree of transparency, the shareholders’ 
involvement in all the strategic decisions is urgently needed. The role 
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Corporate Governance 
Framework: 
Issues and Challenges 


— Uma Medury 


The achievement of key governance challenges encompassing the 
structural human, social, political and environmental aspects of the 
growth process, forms a crucial part of every country’s development 
programme in the present context. Developing and strengthening an 
institutional structure or framework of good governance underpinning 
every activity in order to give impetus to growth is on the agenda ol 
all political systems. Investing in the capacity for better governance is 
considered a top priority for enhanced holistic performance. The 
present liberalization, privatization, globalization (LPG) wave has 
ushered in a shift in the economic scenario from a totally controlled 
regime to a system of decontrol. The global competition is trying to 
provide an impetus to industrial growth, and diversification and 
modernization of enterprises. This type of sudden exposure is exerting 
pressure on enterprises, public as well as private, to examine their 
systems of governance, adjust their business strategies, enhance their 
competitive edge, improve the quality of decision-making and develop 
better governance framework to cope with emerging challenges 

We are witnessing a governance revolution of sorts, which 
assuming a global proportion. People’s faith in the governance of 
enterprises is diminishing, especially with regard tc.the ed 

with leadership, disclosure of information and fulfillment 

Ilfs to investors Corporate misconduct is posing a grave 
Co™r»r g o™r»ance is also assuming a serious intellectual 
,. rse orienting towards the structure, composition, and practices 
(7fn“rprises. This is ushering in several structural 
of governance * P scenario is prov ing to be a test of survival for 

both public as well as private. The impact of global,ratio. 
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on them is also tremendous. The opening of economies to inter 
national competition, by the removal of barriers in terms of capital 
trade and technology is generating new pressures The major concern 
of enterprises centre around improving the governance structure 
mechanisms and processes in consonance with their enhanced 
responsibilities. The Enron collapse has raised significant questions on 
the efficacy of governance system, transparency, and accountability of 
enterprises. It has exposed the vulnerabilities of large companies in 
the USA to serious frauds and manipulations. This has added a new 
dimension to corporate governance. 

The management of enterprises, public as well as private, that 
entails formulating goals and laying down suitable strategies to 
achieve them has always been an important aspect of administration. 
But of late, this task has gained a wider connotation and has come to 
connote governance. This along with the routine managerial tasks, 
focuses on the practice of certain key values such as accountability, 
transparency, effectiveness, responsiveness, participation, adherence 
to ethical values and so on. These, when applied to business enter¬ 
prises, have come to be referred to as corporate governance. Corporate 
governance, which came into prominence in the latter part of 1980s 
aims to balance the promotion of enterprise with greater account¬ 
ability. It is being realized that the responsibility of any enterprise 
does not end with the discharging of its core functions. It extends to 
adherence of laws and regulations; and maximizing the value of its 
various stakeholders as well as the society at large. Public concerns 
are being raised about the long-term sustainability of enterprises, 
their ability to maintain public trust, attract work force and adapt to 
the changing globalization scenario. A consensus is emerging globally 
that a governance framework for enterprises needs to be formulated, 
which could steer them towards effectiveness, efficiency and 
excellence. 

This chapter attempts to provide a conceptual and evolutionary 
perspective of corporate governance. A global view of patterns of 
corporate governance, which primarily focus on three models 
American, German and Japanese is presented. Corporate governance 
framework in any country has certain distinct processes, the 
effectiveness of which requires fostering certain key concerns such as 
leadership, accountability and appraisal. The chapter briefly high¬ 
lights these concerns. Certain basic issues that need to be taken into 
cognizance while implementing corporate governance reforms have 
also been brought out. 

CORPORATE GOVERNANCE: A CONCEPTUAL VIEW 

Good governance goes beyond common sense. It is a key part of the 
contract that underpins economic growth in a market economy and 
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faith in that system (Withered, 2002). A governance structure 
public ^ organizational management systems for a corporation’s 
is a s< j 0 p er ation as an independent legal body (Heiting, 1996). The 
n ornria structure of any enterprise comprises the owners, 

govern ^ rs anc j the board of directors. While in the corporate sector, 
s ha re c lear-cut separation of ownership and control roles, in the 
there i s gtate . 0W ned enterprises, both the activities fall under the 
public or^ ^ government, which is the majority shareholder. It is a 
domain agsume that corporate governance is important or holds 
fal l - mcially for private sector, as it contributes towards enhancing 
■age and profitability of the enterprise. It is also essential for 
I 1 * 1 ? "la growth and sustenance of any enterprise. 

The standing of an enterprise in the market, and the way it is 
e d assumes importance for all stakeholders. Corporate 
g0V !rn mce is the core of the market system of competitive enterprise. 

Until recently, the concept of corporate governance used to main y 
1 to the more technical issues of how organizations were set up 
nd how they managed their governing boards and related 
nrittL Now as a result of closer public scrutiny of the pnvate 
committees. N ’ is usua lly being extended to encompass 

deal with shareholder and stake- 
i ldnr interests in the decision-making process (Edwards, 2002). 

Corpo a e governance encompasses a set of procedures, systems 

governance ^^^g^Qr^'ronstitutes^effective 

““Corporate governance needs to be di.tingu.shed from .orpora« 
management. The latter is primanly concerned^^ , g 

decisions to realize the enterprises o J® c ' and eva i ua tion to 

nature and focuses more on supervisio , Governance has two 

ensure that appropriate management “ ^^aance of 

basic components: performance an act - . terms becomes 

the enterprise both in qualitative and ^ U "" Ve valu Tfor their 
necessary, as the stakeholders expec . - ^ for tranS parency, 

investment in the enterprise. Accountabi - activities of the 

good system of internal control and mom o inciples 0 f trans¬ 
enterprise. Good governance incorporati g tructurei enhances 

parency and accountability into the manag ^ principles 

the credibility of the enterprise in the ^ ^ anspare ncy guide 
such as fairness, accountability, responsibil y 
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the curporate governance framework. It includes the policies and 
procedures adopted by a company in achieving its objectives i n 
relation to its shareholders, employees, customers and suppliers, 
regulatory authorities and community at large In a normative sense, 
it prescribes a code of corporate conduct in relation to all, the 
stakeholders, external and internal (Rangarajan, 1997). 

The management model in enterprises all along has been one in 
which the top echelons have been responsible for decision-making. The 
involvement of other stakeholders in this process has been negligible. 
Now, a change in scenario is visible with boards of management, 
shareholders, other stakeholders like customers, financial institutions, 
suppliers cooperating in the task of decision-making. The emphasis, 
presently, is being laid on corporate democracy seeking the involve¬ 
ment of three critical players, boards of directors, management and 
stakeholders. A board, needs the help of the management to arrive at 
the best possible decisions, while the key stakeholders should be able 
to provide feedback to the board on the company’s policies and 
decisions. 


CORPORATE GOVERNANCE: EVOLUTIONARY 
PERSPECTIVE 


Crisis in administration has always been a stimulant for reforms. 
Corporate governance reforms earlier also were prompted by company 
failures in the UK and USA. Each crisis or major corporate failure; 
often resulting from incompetence, fraud and abuse has been met y 
new elements of an improved system of corporate governance. 
Through this process of continuous change, industrial countries have 
established in the government and the private sector, a complex 
mosaic of laws, regulations and institutions for enhancing implemen¬ 
tation capacity. The objective is not to shackle corporations but rather 
to balance the promotion of enterprise with greater accountability. 
The systematic enforcement of laws and regulations has created a 
culture of compliance that has shaped business culture and the 
management ethos of firms, spurring them to improve as a means of 
attracting human and financial resources on the best possible terms 

(Iskander and Chamlou, 2002). . . 

Corporate governance has assumed importance for private as 
well as government owned enterprises. Prior to 1990s, especially in 
developing countries like India, corporate governance functioned more 
in an administrative framework. The functioning of private enter¬ 
prises was subject to suspicion and mistrust. A closed economy a 
k Ifl.d market limited needs and access to global business/trade, 
sheltered mar , regulatory framework that enjoined mere 

, ack „f compete than realization of broader 

^"object“ A Ad - — of corpora* governance 
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the light of privatization moves, ineffective functioning of certain 
private enterprises and their lack of concern and accountability 
towards small investors, has brought to fore the need to institute a 
clear corporate governance framework- The increasing interest in 
corporate governance is primarily a product of four factors. First , the 
assertion of rights by the shareholders. Second, the significant 
presence of foreign institutional investors who are demanding greater 
professionalism in the management of Indian corporates. Third, there 
is awareness on the part of lending institutions, which are now being 
subjected to rigorous accounting norms, particularly with regard to 
income recognition and provisions against non-performing loans due 
to which they are giving much more emphasis to good and efficient 
corporate governance. Fourth, there is the integration of India with 
the world economy, which demands that Indian industry should play 
the game by a standard set of international rules, rather than 
continue their anachronistic practices (Shah, 1997). The Confederation 
of Indian Industry (CII), in 1997 brought out the Code of Desirable 
Corporate Governance, which is considered to be the first of its kind 
on corporate governance. It outlined a code, the provisions of which 
include several suggestions to improve the performance of board 
of directors, a greater role for non-executive directors and audit 
committee. 

The Disinvestment Commission in its Report on Corporate 
Governance and Autonomy noted that a majority of investors attach 
considerable importance to the quality of corporate governance in a 
company and are even willing to pay a premium for better managed 
companies. It favoured professionalizing the boards of management by 
involving experts and professionals as non-executive directors in the 
boards. The Commission felt that the government would need to 
recognize the role of the legitimate institutions of corporate 
governance such as the boards and the general body meetings of the 
shareholders. Hence, there should be a provision for electing directors 
who would represent the shareholders in minority in the undertaking. 
The election of employee representatives on the boards should be 
introduced in proportion to the extent of employee shareholding 
(Disinvestment Commission, 1997). In 1998-99, the Securities and 
Exchange Board of India (SEBI) constituted a committee to suggest a 
code of corporate governance headed by Kumaramangalam Birla. The 
report was approved in 2000 and all listed companies are now 
expected to implement the provisions. It laid down the objective of 
corporate governance as the enhancement of long-term shareholder 
value while protecting the interests of other stakeholders. 

This underscores a widespread public and hence political interest 
in reinforcing corporate governance practices. Such concerns become 
even more pertinent in an international context where full benefits of 
free capital flows will be realized only if there is a mutual under- 
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n the basic elements of good corporate governance. These 
standing on ^ triggered and nurt ured the discussions on 

are the ernance in the Organization for Economic Cooperation 

corporate g (OECD) countries in 1998 leading to the develop- 

and De f V f 0 E CD Principles of Corporate Governance’. These principles 
mentof receive d the OECD ministerial backing, form the basis of 
that hav st andard in corporate governance. Recognizing the fact 

a true g' obal s ^“ a e ^ model of good corporate governance 

Tse Verve as guidelines for raising the standards of 

corporate governance: „ ^ 

The Rights of are o° ®r^^ relevant information about the 
TtSS pXipfte in decisions affecting the e»terprt.e and hav, a 
share in the profits of the enterprise. 

. f Shareholders' This implies equal treatment 
Equitable Treatment of Shareholders. ' category . The board 

Z —A. interest the, 
have in any transaction of the enterprises. 

Role of Stakeholders in Corporate Gouernance: The corporate 

* —* 

leading to effective performance of the enterprise. 

Disclosure and Transparency: This is a key principle of corporate 
governance framework, which calls for suitable provisions for 
disclosure of information about the enterprise, which includes 
information on governance structure, constitution of committees, 
boards of directors, and their remuneration. 

The Responsibilities of the Board of Directors: The board of directors 
is a key instrument of the corporate governance and their 
accountability to the enterprise and shareholders is essential. The 
governance framework needs to specify the responsibilities of the 
board in providing strategic direction to the enterprise, and ensuring 


These principles are based upon the experiences from national 
initiatives in member countries, and the OECD Business Sector 
Advisory Group on Corporate Governance. Since there cannot be a 
single model of good corporate governance, these principles enable 
governments to evaluate and improve the existing legal, institutional 
and regulatory framework for corporate governance in their respective 
countries. OECD considers corporate governance as one that specifies 
the distribution of rights and responsibilities among different 
participants in the corporation such as the board members, managers, 
shareholders and other stakeholders, and spells out the rules and 
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procedures for making decisions on corporate affairs. By doins i 1 , 
also provides the structure through which the company objecti ' S ’ ' l 
set and the means of attaining those objectives and mon ? S are 
performance are determined. ° r,n g 

The basic aim of all these global efforts is to professionalize 
management of enterprise, enhance board performance th^ 
inclusion of professional independent directors, provide for ad 
disclosures to the shareholders and adherence to ethical Drart' ^ 
Effective corporate governance reduces risk, stimulates performa C6S 
improves access to capital markets, enhances the marketability 
goods and services, improves leadership, and demonstrates trans 
parency and social accountability. An effective corporate governanc 
framework is needed to facilitate the enterprise to: 


• Strive towards efficient use of resources, which in turn 
promotes economic development. 

• Ensure compliance of the needed regulatory requirements 
laws and regulations. 

• Create confidence among the stakeholders. 

• Promote shareholder activism. The investor has a key role in 
the present governance system. The faith and trust of the 
investor can be secured through information dissemination, 
participation and transparency in activities of enterprise; and 

• Establish board of management’s accountability to the 
enterprise, stakeholders and society at large. 


PATTERNS OF CORPORATE GOVERNANCE: 

A GLOBAL VIEW 

A global perspective of the governance structure of the enterprises 
brings forth three distinct models. These are: (a) American, 
(b) German, and (c) Japanese. The key participants in all the three 
models comprise the shareholders, board of directors and managers. 

American Model: This is generally referred to as an ‘outsider’ 
control model. The shareholders exercise their prerogative of electing 
the directors. Though the shareholders are assigned a supreme 
position in their powers to appoint and dismiss the directors, being 
numerous, they do not exercise direct control on the management of 
the enterprise. It is the board of directors, which carries out the 
corporate operations through the various committees and chief 
executive officer (CEOj. The board exercises monitoring and super¬ 
visory role over the management. Under such a governance structure, 
board activism is assuming increasing proportion where a board 
monitors and controls the conduct of the management. In fact, it is 
not rare for a board of directors to dismiss a CEO for a poor 
performance on the basis of assessment of management operations, as 
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encompass certain key components. 


Shareholders elect directors who represent them 
Directors vote on key matters and adopt the majority 

Decisions are made in a transparent manner so that share¬ 
holders and others can hold directors accountable. 

The company adopts accounting standards to generate the 
information necessary for directors, investors an o er 
stakeholders to make decisions. 

The company’s policies and practices adhere to app ica e 
national, state and local laws. 
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CORPORATE GOVERNANCE: KEY CONCERNS 

A corporate governance framework to be effective needs to focus on 
certain key processes which include: 

• Constitution of a board comprising potential directors 
representing different stakeholders to provide the necessary 
leadership to the enterprise; 

• Empowering the board with clear-cut functions and requisite 
autonomy; 

• Ensuring transparency of activities and accountability; and 

• Formulating appropriate criteria and processes for appraisal 
of board performance. 

To ensure the effective implementation of corporate governance 
framework, certain key concerns need to be given due emphasis. The 
central concerns of corporate governance framework include: Leader¬ 
ship, Accountability, Boardroom Appraisal, Developing the Boards, 
and Code of Ethics. 

Leadership 

Leadership is a vital component of corporate governance framework. 
The higher levels of management are expected to provide strategic 
direction to the enterprise instead of concentrating on routine mana¬ 
gerial tasks. Vision-led boards are the need of the hour. Governance 
requires top echelons to demonstrate the requisite leadership that can 
balance the entrepreneurial enthusiasm, technology influx, needs of 
the market within the prevalent systems and changing values. This 
encompasses providing direction to the enterprise, designing strate¬ 
gies of innovation, organization restructuring/redesigning, strategic 
management, stakeholder management, evaluation, and monitoring of 
performance. 

A visionary leadership, enables an enterprise to absorb the shifts 
and advances in market and technology and forge a growing set of 
strategic alliances and partnerships. The challenges facing the leaders 
include: 

• Leading organizations in an environment of dwindling 
resources and increased demand for quality service, sustain¬ 
able development and retention of skills for organizational 
continuity; 

• Cultivating a performance management culture with empha¬ 
sis on results; 

• Upholding good governance despite a hostile and ever- 
changing environment; 

• Instituting effective staff retention strategies amid a change 
fatigue syndrome; and 
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• Keeping pace with advances in information technology and 
work force renewal (Stacey, 1996). 

Accountability 

Broadly speaking, corporate governance is considered to be an 
effective instrument of accountability of an enterprise to the society 
The basis of good corporate governance rests on the trust and confi¬ 
dence between the enterprise and other stakeholders. Accountability 
is a key requirement that assigns significance to responsibility for 
carrying out laid down mandates, which is important in situations 
involving public trust. This can be ensured through increased 
transparency in decision-making, improved quality of disclosure of 
information, periodic monitoring through audit, sound system of 
financial reporting and review. Mere dissemination of information 
does not ensure accountability. Transparency and free flow of 
information to the stakeholders are needed. 

In the USA, presently, there is a shift in perspective from 
shareholder to stakeholder accountability. The thinking is that the 
board decisions and actions need to be judged on the criteria that go 
beyond financial performance to include impact on human capital and 
communities. Magna International, a large Canadian manufacturing 
firm has adopted a corporate constitution that ‘protects and promotes 
the interests of all its stakeholders’ specifying, for example, the profits 
that will go to taxes and reinvestment (55%), shareholder dividends 
(20%), employee equity and profit sharing (10%), management profit 
participation (6%), research and development (7%), and social respon¬ 
sibility (2%). This has been an innovative stakeholder Constitution 
(Lawler, et al ., 2002). - 

Proper disclosure of information relating to performance of 
enterprise to the stakeholders is one of the key facets of fostering 
accountability. With the release of its 2002 Sustainable Reporting 
Guidelines, the Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) provides a flexible 
mechanism for such enhanced reporting, offering a detailed methodo¬ 
logy for performance disclosure. Companies that use the guidelines 
will report on a broad array of issues, including corporate governance, 
financial flows from the company to the community where it operates, 
including taxes, payments, salaries, etc., materials and energy use; 
and carbon emission and biodiversity. The reports also cover labour 
practices and human rights, bribery and corruption policies ("White, 
2002 ). 

Boardroom Appraisal 

This is one of the key concerns of corporate governance. It relates to 
assessing how far and how effectively the board has carried out its 
functions and also to ensure that the structure and practice of 
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governance is in the best interests of the enterprise and its vari 
stakeholders. The premise of effective corporate gover n a° US 
commences with questioning the effectiveness of the institution of th^ 
board of directors (Mishra. 1998). It enables the board as a whole a h 
the directors individually to reflect upon their actions. Boardroo* 1 
appraisal facilitates learning from the past to be able to do better fi| 
the future Boardroom self-evaluation schemes under which the 
competence of the directors is reviewed annually by fellow board 
members are making rapid headway in the USA. The Washington 
D.C. based National Association of Corporate Directors sets out five 
elements for discussion: personal characteristics, core competencies, 
independence, level of commitment; and team and company 
consideration. A convention is developing where directors are clearly 
told that re-nomination is not automatic and that a poor evaluation 
will lead to a request for resignation (Ghosh, 2000). 

Developing the Boards 

Sound governance requires acceptable best boards of management, 
which are a source of leadership and strength to the enterprise. The 
complexities in the functions of the directors of the board are leading 
to the issue of ‘development of board members’ for better board 
membership. It is being emphasized that the directors should possess 
the relevant industry, company, functional area and governance 
expertise The directors should reflect a mix of backgrounds and 
perspective. All directors should receive detailed orientation and 
continuing education to assure that they achieve and maintain the 
necessary level of expertise (Corporate Governance Centre, 2002). In 
the UK, and the USA, professional associations are taking a lead in 
laving down guidelines for directors on good boardroom practice. 

Peter Chapman, senior Vice President and Chief Counsel for 
Corporate Governance of Pension and Financial Services Provider in 
the US commented on the major areas that are in the need of reform. 
Education of directors is one of the areas. Not all individuals are 
qualified to be directors in today’s market place simply because they 
are asked to serve. In certain companies, recently, the Audi 
committees’ directors had to meet the standards of financial literacy- 
literallv, that is the ability to understand a financial statement. 
Compensation committee directors often do not take a proactive role 
on behalf of the company because they lack an understanding of 
issues and do not hire independent consultants when needed. 


Code of Ethic8 

Ethics is the positive as well as the soft side of ensuring high 
standards in the process of corporate governance. Whereas good 
controls and systems are necessary for good governance, they are not 
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2002). There is a need for evolving a multifaceted, and multipronged 


IMPLEMENTATION OF CORPORATE GOVERNANCE 
REFORMS: SOME ISSUES 

Any country, while developing and implementing corporate 
governance framework, needs to first assess its strengths an 
weaknesses, create and strengthen necessary laws and institutions; 
and properly sequence the reforms. Some of the basic issues that need 
to be taken into view include: 

• Developing competitive markets through measures such as 
appropriate competitive legislation, promoting foreign direct 
investments subject to suitable restrictions, and evolving 
norms for fair trade practices. 

• Strengthening the judicial, legal, regulatory institutions for 
effective enforcement of laws. 

• Establishing suitable mechanism for ensuring transparency 
of operations of enterprises through appropriate disclosure of 
financial and non-financial operations. 

• Building human capacities and capabilities to discharge the 
tasks of governance. 

• Lessening resistance to reforms, especially disclosure of 
information through dialogue and networking between the 
enterprise and all concerned stakeholders. 
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A suitable combination of regulatory and voluntary actions can f 
the implementation of corporate governance reforms. This call° Ster 
appropriate action on the part of the government, private 3 S f ° r 
media and community as such. It needs constant interacti 0 SeCt ° r ’ 
exchange of information. For instance, in the USA, the Business*'^' 1 
recently did an indepth analysis of several enterprises from 
perspective of effectiveness of the board. They listed the best and th 
worst boards as well as the boards that showed maximum imp r ” e 
ment and those that needed to work (Business Week, Oct. 2002) V6 ’ 

The World Bank is also fostering efforts to broaden the debate 
corporate governance beyond the OECD countries to include the 
developing and transition economies. It calls for a participatory 
process involving all the major stakeholders in the design and 
implementation of a comprehensive reform strategy. The World Bank 
and OECD intend to sponsor the Global Corporate Governance 
Forum, which will mobilize local and international public and private 
sector expertise and resources, to help countries develop their own 
programmes and institutions. 

Contemporary crisis-ridden scenario throws up challenges and 
offers opportunities for governments and the private sector to change 
the behaviour and the rules of the game. While reforms are most 
often initiated in the wake of a crisis, they should not be viewed in 
the context of a short-term anti-crisis package. The concept of corpo¬ 
rate governance will take a concerted effort in building consensus and 
sharing experience, expertise, and resources among all players. Above 
all, the private sector must see that implementing reforms is in its 
own best interest. Likewise, reform of the public sector is central to 
an active partnership. Because reforms are likely to yield results only 
over the medium to long-run, sustainability and comprehensiveness in 
design, and staying in power during implementation are critical 
(Iskander, op. cit.). But while details and principles may be streng¬ 
thened on paper, they will serve little purpose without a political 
commitment to abide by them. The aim is to reinforce the contracts of 
trust that drive our market democracies. The governments as 
custodians must take a lead in ensuring that these contracts are not 
only understood, but honoured too (Witherell, 2002). The erstwhile 
command and control culture must give place to a culture of 
adherence, compliance and enforcement. 

The credibility and trustworthiness of an enterprise—public or 
private, is assuming importance in the changing economic scenario. 
Issues like effective and transparent decision-making, disclosure of 
information, participation of key stakeholders, innovation, entre¬ 
preneurship, adherence to social obligations, and regulatory norms are 
gaining supremacy. The responsibility of instituting an appropriate 
governance framework within a market economy vests only with the 
government. Hence, strong political will is needed for reforms. Id 
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Ethics of Corporate 
Governanace: Some Lessons 
for the Government 


— Ramesh K. Arora 
— Tanjul Saxena 


The discontinuities and maladies of an inward looking, under- 
performing and borrowed-model-based Indian economy have never 
been as pronounced as they are today. The relentless jolts of irrevo¬ 
cable changes brought about by the phenomenon of globalization and 
its corollaries such as increased awareness, escalating demands, 
enhanced expectations, augmented competition, proliferating opportu¬ 
nities and recession-struck-benchmarked economies have compelled 
the government to introspect, though reactively, on their own systems, 
administration and performance. Little wonder, there is a renewed 
interest in and emphasis on the issues of accountability, transparency, 
fairness, integrity, objectivity, service orientation and social responsi¬ 
bility of public officers. The contemporary series of corporate disasters 
of private sector, especially of big business giants have caused the 
emergence of ‘Corporate Governance’ as a panacea and an inevitable 
positive philosophy of responsible management (Shroff, 2003). 

The timely wakefulness and responsiveness of the private sector 
crystallized the new found wisdom as business commandments and 
documented the governance codes. The prescriptions of need-specific 
broad principles recommended in the reports of various committees 
the Cadl ? ur y Committee, the Greenbury Committee and the 
bfcBl Committee , which have become the guiding rules for organi¬ 
zations by instilling conscience and by assuming the role of a 
rus ees ip with all the attendant checks and balancing directives, 
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leading to the observance of a self-imposed ethical, moral and value- 
oriented code of conduct by businesspersons, can certainly provide 
lessons for the government to enable it to set things right proactively 
Good governance and corporate governance have a close 
reciprocal relationship (Shroff and Shourie, 2002), It is an important 
responsibility of the state to ensure that a climate of ethical 
management is nurtured in the government as well as in the private 
enterprises. An effective regulatory mechanism monitored by honest 
political and administrative leadership can help in creating an 
environment of transparent and accountable administration. 

THE SUGGESTIVE LAUNCH PAD 

The custodians of public office have a long, almost lifetime honeymoon 
with the powers they are endowed with, for serving the state. The 
democratic adage ‘of the people, by the people, for the people’ has 
been lived and practiced while ascribing self-serving definitions to the 
word ‘people’ re-interpreted depending on convenience and discretion 
to be people of a family, clan, and sometimes to be a step further, 
community or those who could afford to gratify the public office 
materially or otherwise. The misuse of official powers has been made 
more complete by deliberately and intently harming the common 
person’s interest so that he is compelled to seek the services of the 
public officer. 

Public accountability and transparency have been adhered to ‘at 
a cost’. Social responsibility is confined to narrow social groups; and 
ethics and morals are preached but rarely practiced. Once in a blue 
moon, even if a case against moral degradation or public loss because 
of ethical infirmity of a public office bearer, does get reported and 
comes under the clutches of law, our courts take too long to pronounce 
a verdict and punish the offender in his lifetime. If the culprit is so 
unfortunate to last till the decision date, the ‘soft approach’ of the 
state and judiciary fails to set deterrent examples of justice. The 
principles of natural justice are stretched a bit too far and that too, 
more for setting culprits free than for saving innocent victims. 

It has been observed, ‘For forms of government, let fools contest; 
whichever is best administered is the best.’ Whether in the charter, 
strategy or implementation, what model of corporate governance is 
adopted, does not matter, what matters, at the end of the day is, 
imbibing the spirit of corporate governance by creating self-driven, 
self-assessed and self-regulated public administration systems; and 
breeding servers of public office who have internalized principles of 
morality, ethical wisdom and value-based service acumen. It is 
equivalent to creating public offices with a culture of conscience and 
consciousness, transparency and openness and concurrently 
developing a complete genre of outperforming administrators with 
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lofty standards of human conduct and strong immunity against 
temptations due to the limitations of the ‘embraced’ or ‘clasped’ form 
of administration. 

In democracy for instance, accountability is closely associated 
with the notions of empowerment, participation and control of autho¬ 
rity by the people Thus, negatively, accountability aims at preventing 
the abuse of authority, while positively, it seeks to ensure the 
satisfaction of people’s demands and aspirations. Administratively, the 
concept of accountability is related to the rule of law, transparency, 
administrative sensitivity, performance and a perspective policy 
process. Administrative accountability has to function within the 
context of parliamentary, ministerial, judicial, and popular account¬ 
ability. The central spot of concern will remain ‘performance’ in 
consonance with the accepted and expected standards. Meeting high 
performance standards alone will lead to good governance, which in 
turn would safeguard the credibility and stability of a democratic 
system In such complex, multifarious institutional dynamics, synthe¬ 
sizing the components of personal integrity; institutional values, social 
responsiveness and cultural authenticity is the most critical challenge 
before contemporary administrators and leaders. 

The time has come when the central concerns of ethics and 
accountability should find acceptability and credence in all institutions 
designed to serve public good. On the one hand, the emphasis should 
be on having the right software of human beings with a pledge to and 
an undeterring will to effect a cleaner political system, honest 
administration, social order based on justice, a sense of social 
responsibility, a ra jdhci rmct-orientation, relentless pursuit of service 
motive; and a shift from predominant stress on the knowledge 
component in entrance exams to judging the attitudes and values of 
potential candidates for the public office 2 . On the other hand, in order 
to achieve complementing, compatible and supporting hardware, we 
need to concentrate on structural reforms that will include rational 
supervision, effective controls and a systematic scheme for monitoring. 

THE ROADMAP 

A plethora of suggestions, some pragmatic others idealistic, some 
analytical others hypothetical, some synthesized others fragmented, 
are put forward by thinkers, philosophers and practitioners of public 
administration. A few of these are still in closed books and files, while 
a few are being considered, and still fewer implemented. There can be 
no paucity of concepts, systems, rules and guidelines to reforming 
structures of public institutions. Many a committee formed in India 
and abroad to look into nuances of corporate governance and good 

2. Civil services can learn a great deal from the defence services in matters of 
selection of its members. 
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governance have brought about comprehensive structural reform 
guidelines, which could be embraced with little or no modifications. 

Nonetheless, there is most certainly a feeling of helplessness 
when it comes to chartering the conduct of people qualifying the 
litmus tests of ethics and morals. Even though no amount of 
inscriptions, charters, and code of conduct can emit sufficient light to 
guide all persons, groups and institutions on the principles of 
morality, ethical checklists like those suggested by Norman Vincet 
Peale and Kenneth H. Blanchard (1988) may offer a good blue print 
for the ethical odyssey. The Nolan Committee Report on standards in 
nublic life in the United Kingdom has put forth recommendations that 
lire pertinent to the principles of public life, which could be used to 
develop such checklists for the software aspect of good governance. 
These are: 

• Principle of Selflessness. Holders of public office should take 
decisions solely in terms of public interest. They should not 
do so in order to gain financial or other material benefits for 
themselves, their family or their friends. 

• Integrity. Holders of public life should not place themselves 
under any financial or other obligation to outside individuals 
or organizations that might influence them in the 
performance of their official duties. 

• Objectivity: In carrying out public business, including making 
public appointments, awarding contracts, or recommending 
individuals for rewards and benefits, holders of public office 
should make choices on merit. 

• Accountability: Holders of public life should be as open as 
possible about all the decisions and actions that they take. 
They should give reasons for their decisions and restrict 
information only when the wider public interest clearly 
demands. 

• Honesty: Holders of public life have a duty to declare any 
private interest relating to their public duties and to take 
steps to resolve any conflicts arising in a way that protects 
the public interest. 

• Leadership: Holders of public life should promote and support 
these principles by way of leadership and examples. 

While these may give an impression of a wish list, looking toward the 
present ground realities like a parallel black economy, all pervasive 
:orruption mutilating the finer features of democracy, the hedonistic 
lulture cannibalizing the dharma culture, debasement of courage of 


3. For the contents of the Nolan Committee, see: Indian Journal of Public 
Administration, July-Sept., 1995. 
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victions and all encompassing ‘demonstration effect’ to emulate the 
con tena lly blessed at any cost, every effort should be made to broadly 
Corporate all of these recommendations in the charter of good 
m v'ernance. Basic human values like righteousness, sensitivity, 

B °mmitment, fairness, justice, responsibility, altruism, empathy 
and compassion are the only means to the singular end of good 
governance. 

lessons for the government 

The whole philosophy of corporate governance underscores the dictum 
nf ‘as at the top so at the bottom’, advocating commitment of the top 
executives to secure the true spirit in the practice of the concep 
inimitably the same is also relevant and true for good governance. 
However, the dynamics of public institutions being very different from 
the mechanism of private sector set-ups, these cannot be adopted in 
totality by the government. The moral premises of democracy takes 
the form of a multi-tier and multi-level accountability, accountability 
of rulers to the electorate, rationalization of the people m the choice of 
leaders, responsibility of the press and the media the role of the 
judiciary and justification of its adopted approach, assessing the 
performance of public institutions on the barometer of customer 

dellB ffi such^complex state of affairs, where every individual has his 
sense of right and wrong, entrusting responsibility of ethical issues to 
a chosen few will be irrational. Even the very basic questions on a 
subject like ethics in public institutions such as: ‘What favours 
received by a public servant should be considered as corruption and 
what should be treated as courtesy?’ ‘Would ethical norms apply to 
public servants beyond office hours?’ ‘What to do when individual 
perceptions of right or wrong differ from institutional values or 
organizational duties?’ ‘What should be done if personal integrity 
appears to be out of place in the given work environment?’ etc. 
(Dwivedi, 1978), will not be unanimously answered if left to a few 
leaders. The custodianship has to come from the leader within each 
individual, with ‘enlightened self-image and interest’ having need- 
levels stretched beyond self-actualization to knowledge and spiritual 
values of greater common good and of social responsibilities. 

The stage is set, for the government to adopt a good governance 
strategy based on the recommendations of various committees, for a 
concerted push from the law makers, the policy drafters, the investing 
community and the society as well as people in general. Even the best 
managed profit showing Public Sector Undertakings (PSUs) need to 
realign their priorities in tandem with the good governance codes. 
Unless ethics is considered as essential as economics, fair play as 
fundamental as financial results, morals as imperative as market 
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. sn , ia i responsibility as significant as systems, t u 
share and s credibllity to the better governed pri Vt T 

performing u already witness plenty of them making , t 

sector corporations^Wpened ^ of global i Z ed economy. 

will not be an exaggeration to term the transit,on f rom 
traditional to contemporary governance practices as ‘traumatic’. More 
o for the government and public institutes, w .ch are alw ays 
criticized, treated derogatively (compared to the blue eyed private 
sector companies); and stereotyped as overstaffed, non-performing’, 
•notent,al-less\ ‘bureaucratic’ and ‘doomed to wreck The journey will 
not be a one flight from neutral to positive as in many well-governed 
corporations, but a rather slow one, from negative to neutral and then 
to positive image building step by step. It is a proverbial tightrope 
walking, striking a balance between freedom of governing and 
accountability of governance. 

CERTAIN ACTION POINTS 

The question now is of identifying and selecting a workable method, 
which blends performance and ethical accountability by means of 
moral values, principles and practices and which is suitable for all in 
the government set-ups, starting from the grassroots level to the 
highest office bearers. Some lessons for the government with proper 
adaptations are discussed under the respective headings. 

Activating Collectivities for Ethical Governance 

The governing boards of PSUs, banks and various advisory bodies, 
cabinet committees and secretaries’ committees have to rise to the call 
of new demands of the uplifted face of a socio-economic order. The 
inequalities that have risen from the mistakes of the past as well as 
the careless and taken for granted attitudes of the custodians of 
public offices need to be corrected and a fresh moral code needs to be 
carved. The collectivities have to not only set an example of 
ch am pioning the ethical conduct but also change their role from .mere 
rubberstamping to active participation in the dissemination of ethical 
and moral values. So far, the subject of ethics was the concern of 
philosophers, sociologists, academicians and anthropologists; but now, 
the leaders in public institutions have to become the role models, 
mentors, and practitioners of ethical wisdom. 

The constitution of a high-level ethics committee containing 
executive and non-executive directors, or senior officials and eminent 
advisors/public persons and experts on moral conduct as well as non¬ 
stake social auditors shall prove to be a good mother figure for pre¬ 
vention against moral lapses. On Issues with significantly conflicting, 
but important ethical deviations within the organizational fabric, the 
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Id deliberate and determine the optimum course of action 
group stl overall ethical practice. Cross-functional dilemmas and 
befitting ‘ vaJue con flicts can be synergized through mutually 

signified" ^ appreciation. 

effective ^ up j g un iq U e in terms of its vision, mission, products 
gacn ^ tba t it deals in. Each institution has its own moral 
and/or serv ^ ructure ag W ell as premises; and demands a specific 
and ethica^ code 0 f conduct. A heterogeneous committee, 

m akeup ° resen tatives of all possible functional departments 

comprising lement mon itor and counsel the ethical stipulations of 

could form, would b e pertinent to specific needs of the 

the unit, 

institutions. 

Strengthening Internal Checks and Balances 

■ , ethics counselling cells or conclaves for guidance, clarifi- 
Specia 1 et ™ ions> moderations, penitence and facilitation will 
cat ;Sv prove beneficial in promoting good governance. Protection to 
'I 1 bLers and encouraging peer pressure for enforcement of 
whistle blow aigo be induded in the p0 rtfolio of this cell. It is 

m ° r T C ant to mention in this context that a code of ethics needs to be 
Slg T f *d for political as well as administrative executives at all levels 
•r' V a e! e should be rigorously hnpleoonted with the active assistance 
f the members of these professional groups. 

f h The best way to handle ethical dilemmas is to avoid their 
Th f the first place If the precincts and boundaries of work 

and anything conflicting with the 
^nscience is singularly identified, as not worth doing, there will be 
fesser rummages with issues. It would be prudent to institutionalize^ 
system of concurrent ethical audit of departmental affairs under 
guidance of the chief executive. 

Pattern of Behaviour Reflecting Ethical Standards 

Sharing of stories, incidents, anecdotes, tales etc. of su«*s8fully 
coming out of the ethical dilemmas or conflic situ ’ a tions 

highlighting principle anchoring in apparent y cons rai 
can help build the desired culture and environment for good 
governance. Incorporating ethical and moral e aviour s imbibed 
may not prove very effective. Much of the culture 

informally and through lighter notes. tppfhine 

During the initial phase of building moral precinct;s teelthing 

problems are inevitable. To help employees emerge c ethical 

out of the moral maze and follow the new y 

conduct, sufficient cushions must be provide „ a few 

and outcome is essential. Trying to °P^ a * ,e , an t rigorous test 
mistakes is better than not trying at all. That the most ngorous 
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, ^ nph t course is to do a thing in private, which even if made 
hhc Should not embarrass the doer, cannot be denied. It is eq Ua „ 
persuasive that greater the public visibility, stronger the morality 
Similarly, personal esteem can be nurtured as good defence in fav 0Ur 
of ethical conduct. 

Integrating Ethics Management with Broader Management 
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. tion and extrinsic control. Some of the suggested mechanisms m 

szrs.-**™ 

Creation of a national multi-headed ombudsman (Lok Pal) 

* vvith effective punitive powers and granting it a Constitu¬ 
tional status. 

Expanding the network of Central Vigilance Commissioner 

* and state vigilance bodies and granting the CVC a Constitu- 


Ethics management, starting from putting down principles in writing 
must not overlook the pivotal mission that it must be integrated 
candidly and unflinchingly in all management practices in general. 
Ethical fitness must become a crucial part of selection, ethical 
orientation a vital factor of induction; and training in ethics and 
morals a fundamental aspect of training policy. These features should 
be practiced to make good governance permeate all levels. Encom¬ 
passing ethical adherence as one of the dimensions for performance 
appraisal will certainly be a good motivator to promote ethics. At 
present, the pithy references to ‘integrity’ in such appraisals are 
desirable but inadequate. 

Effective External Interventions 

Our basic assumption is that the inherent, self-initiated and self- 
propelling mechanisms for ensuring ethical management in 
government could prove to be effective goal-oriented instrumentalities. 
However, experience shows that these intrinsic regulatory devices, 
despite their vitality, may not be enough. The primary reason for this 
skepticism is that any institutional control strategy for its success 
substantially depends on the moral standards and will of the people 
who actually energize an ethical managerial system. Flaws and foibles 
at the human level can render such a system inefficacious. It is in 
order to supplement the internal regulatory system that external 
control devices would be imperative. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


tional status. 

Creating effective sectoral ombudsmen on the Swedish and 
* t ^ e British pattern and establishing institutions like Banking 
Lok Pal in the realms of railways, power, insurance, tele¬ 
communication and other associated sectors. 

Revamping the judicial systems and procedures for quicker 
decisions and disposal. Slow justice is never a threat to fast- 
track crimes. All judicial cases should be assigned time-limits 
for disposal. 

Anti-corruption machinery at the state level, should not 
remain a sole reserve of the police department. Inter- 
institutional organizations, including the representatives of 
judicial bodies, should be created for investigation and 
further processing of cases. Time-limits should be set for such 
a processing in each type of cases. 

• The jurisdiction of CBI should be extended to state-level 
crimes of corruption. However, the procedures involved in 
investigation should be streamlined in order to drastically 
reduce the time consumed in conducting inquiries. 

• On the Australian pattern, whistleblowers in the public 
system should be given Constitutional protection. 

• Article 311 of the Constitution should be amended in order to 
facilitate quick and severe punitive action against civil 
servants of doubtful integrity. 

• ‘Freedom’ of information should transform itself into ‘Right’ 
to information with even common citizens showing assertive¬ 
ness in demanding and obtaining information on the inner 
dynamics of governance. 


Within the framework of good governance, an all-pervasive space for 
ethical conduct is required. In the maxims of accountability, openness, 
transparency, freedom of information and effective administrative 
system, ethics is the inevitable component and an intervening 
variable. In the Government of India’s Action Plan on Effective and 
Responsive Administrative System, there is clear emphasis on 
establishing a code of ethics for public service as well as on tackling 
corruption and cleansing the administration (Gupta and Tiwari, 1998). 
This naturally implies that good governance would demand an 
integrated control system that would synthesize intrinsic (self) 


In sum, ‘good governance’ transcends ‘good government The latter is 
an integral part of the former. No governance can be successful un ess 
the people per se take upon themselves the responsibility of ensuring 
that their conduct is regulated rationally, effectively and ethica v. 
Such as all the stakeholders of corporate bodies have an obligation to 
promote and protect the attributes of corporate governance, it is e 
stakeholders in public systems who have to safeguard the en ow 
ments of good governance. 
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Impact of e-governance on 
public Administration 

— Sachin Ciiowuhky 



vu -c quality has become a dominant theme of responsive 
Pub In Mr ' ^ (S one 0 f the major challenges the world laces, in the 
8" v '’ r "“preparing governments for the 21st century at every level of 
uish ° ^ j (n various areas in which state intervention is 

* "ssar\ The administrative structures have to meet the needs and 
"' Virations of n diverse society, which has a plethora of significant 
ethnic linguistic and religious communities, and pressure/interest 
groups Administrative reforms, the world over, have been introduced 
t„ attune the aumimstration to the new ecology in which these 
structures operate There are also suggestions to reduce the role of 
governments nnd restrict it to a few core sccUirs only A search for 
alternative delivery systems has always attracted the attention of 
experts in public administration Since 1980s. many scholars have 
been advocating privatization as one such solution Pragmatists, who 
are a major force behind privatization, advocate better government in 
the sense of n more cost-effective one (Savas, 1989). 

However, in a welfare state, especially in countries like India, 
which have to deal with myriad socio-economic problems, the masses 
that are poor and deprived cannot be left alone to endure their 
miseries Even though, it is true that much of the debate about 
privatization centres around reducing the role of the government in 
the areas which traditionally belonged to it, the governments cannot 
really abdicate their responsibilities This has been accepted all along 
and the donor agencies are now focussing on ‘good governance and 
improving the capacities of political and administrative systems 
inventing Government’ has been the theme since the 1990s 

Societal issues have become more prominent with the emergence 
° , art ' cu * ate pressure and interest groups They not only expect the 
administrative struct..™* reform hut also to be transparent in 
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administrative transactions, so that output is just and equit hi 
structural model of welfare state administrative policy acc r ^ le 
‘efficiency is no longer defined as following the rules but as cc P S 
effects (Bhattacharya, 1986). Structural changes in the bure^ ^ 
system have to be in consonance with the developmental par 1 *? 3 ^' 5 
Development in the view of G. Haragopal (1980) implies the effort 6111 
the transformation of an unequal, unjust, socio-economic system ' ^ 
a system, which is capable of restoring the dignity and self-re lnt ° 
of every person Against this backdrop, the promises envisioned ^ 
the information technology (IT) revolution need to be thorough/ 
reviewed. The concept of e-governance could prove to be a boon or ^ 
bane for the country depending on how we harness its potential 

THE CONCEPT OF ELECTRONIC GOVERNANCE 

Rapid strides made in the field of Information and Communication 
Technologies (ICT) in the past decade have induced changes in the 
wavs governments function the world over. This information age 
paradigm shift has redefined the fundamentals and changed the 
institutions and mechanisms of delivery forever. Knowledge-based 
society enables in sharing vast amount of information on a global 
scale almost instantaneously, which consequently helps in selecting, 
absorbing and adapting relevant technology and services. Apparently, 
the focus is on the user’s needs. Many developed countries have 
already taken steps to increase the effectiveness of the interface 
between the citizens and public administration, and to improve the 
efficiency of the public administration structures. 

Developing countries in view of their glaring socio-economic 
problems can hardly afford to lag behind. In the words of Klaus 
Schwab of the World Economic Forum, ‘We have moved from a world 
where the big eat the small to a world where the fast eat the slow’. In 
fact, if harnessed properly, the global explosion of knowledge contains 
both opportunities and challenges for developing countries. Fortu¬ 
nately, political leadership in almost all the countries is aware that 
‘ICT is vital for the future growth of the nations’. 

The concept of electronic governance popularly called 
e-governance is derived from this concern. So e-governance is the 
application of IT to the processes of government functioning to bnng 
Simple Moral Accountable, Responsive and Transparent (SMART) 
governance. According to the Comptroller and Auditor General, UK 
(2002) e-governance means providing public access, via. the Internet, 
to information by government departments and their agencies; 
thereby enabling the public to conduct and conclude transactions for 
those services. It lends flexibility at the workplace, speedy and 
convenient access to public services by the consumers and responsive 
administrative system. 
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White Paper on ‘Modernising Government’ published in 1999 
T tthe UK Government’s vision for information age. The Prime 
sets ou uk has set a c i ear target to make all government 

Minister ^ citizens available online by 2005. Singapore has a 
services we j|_ mana g e d system and is known as an intelligent island in 
c omP a ^ pervasive use of IT. The point of emphasis is that 

VieW f ation of access to government services has to be in a manner 
trans ^^ eg t j ie ne eds of the citizens, and not the convenience of the 
that m •jgj.g Though e-governance vision differs from country to 
service ^ ate to s tate, and region to region, as it requires to reflect 
C ° Un needs and aspirations of those countries, states and regions, a 
‘ertain commonality exists in the expected outcomes, in the form of 

SMART, mentation ^ e _g 0vernance applications brings us to the 

stion of structures of public administration. In most of the 
developing countries, Weberian model of legal-rational authority with 
Ri sian features is entrusted to bring about socio-economic changes 
and face the challenge of ‘revolution of rising expectations’. However, 
these bureaucratic structures have been plagued by characteristics 
aptly described by Victor Thompson as ‘bureau-pathology’. From the 
davs of ‘New Public Administration’, efforts have been made to find 
ways to make delivery of public goods effective and efficient to deal 
with the pathological or dysfunctional aspects of bureaucratic beha¬ 
viour including slowness, ponderousness, routine and complications of 
procedures, causing frustration to the members, clients or subjects of 
an administrative organization. Dror (1990) coined the term 
‘reformcraft’ to highlight the importance of developing capacities tor 
governance appropriate to the difficult and demanding task of 

steering strategic changes. f 

In India, policy failures have often been attributed to problems ot 
implementation. New Public Management offers the solution, to some 
extent, by incorporating techniques that can overcome these problems 
But, we need to remember that technological solutions to social 
problems can be superficial. There are empirical evidences that 
capacities of political/administrative governing systems either have 
crossed the threshold of ‘diminishing returns’—which means policies 
cancelling each other’s effects-or are quite close to the ^boundaries 
pertaining to implementation difficulties (Kooiman, 1993). While 
policy analysis would help in tackling this problem, e-governance can 
certainly facilitate convergence and increase the hmits of capacities of 
both political and administrative systems. A truly e-governed system 
would require minimal human intervention and would rather be 
system driven. But this stage will follow only after the systems ot 
delivery of information and other routine services are established in 
an effective manner. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA'S BLUE PRINT Vtct 
OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY IO N 

The Concept Paper prepared by the Ministry of I n f 
Technology of Government of India envisions: ornia tion 

. Harnessing advances in IT and the opportunity ■ 
presented to restructure government, citizen and b ^ S ° 
interfaces with the objective of better governance usines s 

• Establishing institutional mechanisms to facilitate initiaf 
towards synergic utilization of IT as an enabling too/f^ 
efficiency and effectiveness in public administration ° r 

• Targeting to achieve at least 25 per cent of the government 
dealings and services to be delivered electronically through 
computers, telecommunications, television within 5 years g 

To realize this vision, the government is aiming at: 

• Developing the institution of nodal officers both within the 
ministry as well as corresponding departments in the 
Government of India for quick initiation and transfer of 
suitable technologies and packages enabling e-governance. 

• Leveraging resources of various ministries/departments and 
public sector institutions of the government to enable 
adoption and adaption of objectives of electronic delivery of 
services. 

• Encouraging development of similar mechanisms and 
dedicated institutions at the state level. 

• Encouraging various Constitutional bodies to adopt 
e-governance as a tool for more effective delivery of services 
and administration. 

• Addressing privacy concerns through a clear statement of 
continuing commitment to the data protection and Internet 
security methods both in the public and private domain. 

IMPLICATIONS OF ELECTRONIC-GOVERNANCE 
FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative action takes place within the larger network of power 
capabilities of groups and individuals interacting within the governing 
system in order to determine the direction of flow of public goods 
(Mathur, 1986). ‘National Information Infrastructure’ has the 
characteristics of a ‘public good’ and is viewed as fundamental and 
critical base for future economic and social development. Appalling 
poverty conditions and lack of basic infrastructure for rapid economic 
growth have thrust the responsibility of social development and other 
targeted measures on the government. Apparently, government has 
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andate to effect this and the success of these measures is 

0 n exphcd m 

necessary ces prQpel to look for alternative and more of ective 

Pa „ s ; ,l..menting the e-governance measures. More so, when the 
wayS ° f | "^nsensus for application of e-governance in the policy 
politic 3 • ac hieved. The institutional pluralism also makes it 
P r ° CeSS tive for the ^ubhc organizations to be effective and effident m 
imperat competitive. The e-governance measures can help in 

° rder costs on account of reduction in decision-making time and 

cutting costs on ^ im lications 0 f this technological advance- 

enS T n for public administration can be analyzed in terms of. 
(^Administrative Development; and (ii) Service Delivery. 

Administrative Development 

, n. f n ™frnnt of the IT revolution. Consequently, 

India has been a e , ents have put pressures on public 
th ese technological deve )° P “ ^ re forms to be SMART. In the 

administration structures P Minister 0 f Andhra Pradesh, 

words of Chandrababu Naidu the Chief Mm ^ ^ ^ ^ introduced 

‘reforms today are no longer a muc h before similar efforts were 

e-governance reforms in his state much ^before^s^ ^ ^ 

mad t 1 w'ith^tatTleveTorganizations, the performance of va ™ us 
quarters w district level can be effectively monitored. It has 

So faSted the implementation of various programmes of socio- 

eC ° n °(^1ni1^ fiack 1 to* the structu- we may 

ponder over the question whether they are ready to accept the chang 
or not It is possible that they could be reluctant as it is an inherent 
bureaucratic characteristic. Reluctance could be greater in view 
Eminent heater accountability, which will put public functionaries 
under closer scrutiny and effect loss of control reducing their power, 
which t another bureaucratic hallmark. However, administrative 
reforms the world over have helped in creating an environment for 
initiation of such reforms in India as well. Role of political leadership 
is “ in this regard, and is, at present, favourably disposed 
towards such reforms due to political compulsions at the home front 
as well as pressures from external international agencies. 

Re-engineering of the existing government processes and 
procedures is essential for bringing about transparency in working, 
reducing bureaucratic controls, increasing efficiency and productivity, 
reducing cost of service delivery, etc. However, piecemeal efforts 
would only add to the cost, as pointed out by some experts who have 
applied the technique of ‘analytical estimation to establish that 
technology plays just a 15 per cent role in a successful e-governance 
project, much against the previously estimated 60 per cent. The 
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process of ^ * 

aChl Tgl^afthe vision documents of Government of India and 
some state governments, could certainly gladden a dreamer, who may 
conjure up the unage of a smiling person, who lives below poverty line 
“ demote village with no income generating opportunity and plans 
to start some entrepreneurial activity under a poverty alleviation 
programme, receiving all information on his loan approval by a bank 
at the click of a mouse over the Internet accessible in his panchayat. 
To convert this dream into reality, the government will have to build 
upon the capacities of administrative structures through the 
application of e-governance to meet the ever-burgeoning demands of 
the clients, especially when the socio-economic conditions of the 
country have made it imperative to bring more .and more goods and 
services into the public domain. 

However, the public service providers or public administration 
functionaries face challenges that stem from two interrelated features 
of contemporary government; the pace and type of change with which 
government must cope and the fact that government operates through 
networks of interdependent organizations, which simply pursue their 
objectives (Metcalfe, 1993). ‘Democratic Decentralization’ has been 
a major change in the governance system in India. In the wake of 
73rd and 74th Amendment Acts, the panchayats have been given 
legislative powers over certain subjects in both rural and urban areas. 
Alongside, administrative structures for each departmental activity 
already exist Convergence is achieved through some coordinating 
agency like District Rural Development Agency (DRDA) or District 
Urban Development Authority (DUDA). In the comparatively newer 
bottom-up approach, District Planning Committees (DPCs), have been 
entrusted to consolidate micro-plans to be finally accommodated in the 
plan proposals of the respective state and ultimately the National 
Plan. 

IT can enable such structures in mapping resources and 
preparing databases, which can be later used in the policy process. 
Convergence can also be achieved through it. Further, it has the 
potential to reduce the decision-making time drastically. For example, 
line agencies of various departments are implementing various 
schemes like poverty alleviation, asset creation, primary education, 
etc. They can make regular use of the Internet to process the files 
emanating from the field, as the physical movement of files takes a 
long time. Field officials can post the information or send the queries 
through Internet to headquarters (state or the district as the case may 
be) and receive response, on the basis of which action can be taken. 
Notings can be made on the files later, when they reach the 
headquarters. 

Similarly, welfare departments in all the states can implement 
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this databas • t programme, < Hata b a se This would help 
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network highway for improving g , extended to all 

Karnataka government has ™ interface with the citizens, 
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to establish the land records data re ^ fwd m inform ation 

IS and suhseguently help in 

fr “‘^inventing Government’ has expanded the scope of cooperation 
1. Tin, C.I.- -H Exri.. 

systems integration in the government. The imtiative taken by the Government of 
Orissa under the Gramsat Pilot Project, which is a satellite based digital 
communication network, aims at addressing many issues of governance such as 
skill development, transparency, accountability, responsiveness, reduction oi 
corruption, people’s participation and project planning. Tamil Nadu’s be heme of 
Community Internet Centres envisages the establishment of a large number of such 
centres with active involvement of the Government, voluntary organizations and 
private enterprises (Such and many more initiatives were discussed at the 
Conference on 'Governance for Development, Issues and Strategies’ organized by 
the Faculty of Public Administration, IGNOU, in Aug. 2001). 
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among public functionaries, private sector and NGOs. To r 
the public effectively, the government has to have ° Ut 

interaction points, which require development of approDriato^ 0 ^* 31 ® 
that cannot be done by the government alone Publi ° Ware 
partnership, especially in view of Indian expertise can f ari iA D ? nVate 
efforts. NGOs in turn, can effectively mobilize people to make SUCh 
the opportunities offered by e-governance. Government has air ^ 
planned to form a standing panel of IT consultants for 
department/ministry to advise on various technical issues. ac ^ 


Service Delivery 

The new public administration is geared towards greater decentra 
lization, yet it remains to be seen as to what e-governance facilitates' 
f, mo™ centralized machinery, which can control more effectively since 
the span of control will certainly increase with speedier communi¬ 
cation, or a bottom-up communication, which reposes faith in the 
capacities of the basic operating units to re-interpret and innovate 
according to dynamic situational changes. A lot will depend on the 
perspective that is envisaged by the policy makers. 

A national perspective of e-governance would automatically 
integrate projects across various states and departments, to provide 
electronically, a single point of contact for citizens for the delivery of 
services. A national perspective is important because there is often a 
tendency to imitate successful projects here and there and commit 
public funds in such pursuit. 

Critical issues need to be clearly delineated and solutions worked 
out, as many initiatives emanating from various directions are often 
at cross-purposes, repetitive, and wasteful. What is required is that it 
should lead to convergence and e-governance in conformation with 
specific requirements, the technological universe, habits and ethos. 
Action Plan endorsed by the Conference of Chief Ministers in 1997 
has already included the pertinent issues of: (i) accountable and 
citizen friendly administration; and (ii) transparency and right to 
information. The process of e-governance would have immediate 
impact on these features. Clients, which include the whole lot of 
stakeholders—the government, implementing agency, civil society 
organizations, citizenry, donor agencies and the experts associated 
with the programmes—have the right to information about the service 
provisions, constraints of public administration, accountability of a 
public servant and the grievance redressal mechanism, especially for 
services, which concern them. 

Empowered by the ‘Citizens’ Charter’, the public in general can 
monitor the performance of public agencies. Moreover, accountability 
can no longer be interpreted narrowly. As the government is orienting 
itself to be citizen-centric, the issue of accountability would rest on the 
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■faction of the clients, which in turn induces transparency in the 
Sa t oning of public functionaries. Participation facilitates adequate 
• ■ 0 of the concerns by the clients, which can be accommodated in 
v0 ro gramme/project formulation, implementation, monitoring and 
lt'mately service delivery. Web-enabled participation can exhort each 
U takeholder to do so because participatory approaches admit the 
S 3 ortance of every concern, even of opposing voices. 

' ^ Administration should focus on offering services which corres- 
nd to the clients’ requirements. Report of the Working Group on 
Convergence and e-governance for the Tenth Five Year Plan (2002- 
2007 ) proposes administration to transform itself from being a passive 
nformation and service provider to a platform for the active involve¬ 
ment of citizens, which has various facets such as: single source 
information for citizens, equality and ease of access, optimizing 
resources of multiple organizations, intergovernmental participation, 
public networks, stimulating debates, exchanging views and infor¬ 
mation, and public information feedback. 


EMERGING CHALLENGES 

In developing countries such as India, the IT influx has to be handled 
with caution and restraint. Unless the benefits accruing from IT are 
supported by adequate infrastructure, capital and access, the fruits 
will elude the poor and deprived masses. The process of e-governance 
must try to balance the goals of development, asset creation, social 
justice and equity in order to meet the pressures of globalization and 
privatization. Some immediate challenges before IT are: 

Infrastructure 

UN Secretary General Kofi Annan once said that ‘... today, being cut 
off from basic telecommunication services is a hardship almost as 
acute as other deprivations, and may indeed reduce the chances of 
finding remedies to them’. The foundation of e-governance is based on 
the telecommunication services. A lot of infrastructure needs to be 
created so that the end-user is able to access the services. Broadband 
connections covering the last segment of the data pipeline is known as 
‘the last mile’. The National Task Force on Information Technology 
an d Software Development in 1998 recommended ‘the last mile’ 
linkage for IT Applications Service Providers (ASPs), Internet Service 
Providers (ISPs), and IT promotional organizations either by fibre 
optics or by radio communication with the aim of ‘boosting efficiency 
and enhancing market integration’ through Internet/Intranet for 
sustainable regional development. Connectivity is the backbone of the 
whole application. However, the convergence of technologies for 
carriage and delivery systems is in a nebulous state in India. Though 
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several possibilities have been cited, not much has happe h • 
terms Cost of computers also needs to be brought down real 

their penetration. 0 lnc rease 

Capital 

Application of e-governance would involve hardware and s ft 
costs besides the costs of re-training, re-engineering the orcan!, 
re-deployment of staff, etc. The Tenth Plan has recomm a 
allocation of 2-3 per cent of the non-plan expenditure of the , 

government for the IT. Out of this, 1 per cent has been earmarked 
the R&D budget component for Science and Technology projects 
ICT applications to facilitate the strengthening of e-governance r" 
view of the resource crunch being faced by the government, it remains 
to be seen whether government can commit large public fund 
towards this. Moreover, the benefit will occur only after a period of 
time, which may hamper sustained investment, especially when one 
considers that e-governance has been portrayed as the panacea that 
cures, in no time, all the ills plaguing the society. A public-private 
partnership may be beneficial in this regard, since the private sector 
in India has the capability to participate prominently in this field. 


According to one of the NASSCOM Reports, there would be 
approximately 10 million users of the Internet in the country at the 
moment. Of these 77 per cent use it for ‘Search’ and e-mail; and 
23 per cent for software download. In a country of more than one 
billion people, of which about one third are living below the poverty 
line, it may prove to be a mammoth task to popularize the Internet. 
The factors that decide the popularity are availability, costs involved, 
and usefulness of the service. Though the government is planning to 
create a countrywide network for providing multiple access points and 
reaching out to the Gram Panchayat levels, it remains to be seen to 
what extent the people will benefit. 

At the moment, as found out in a global study conducted by 
international media and the communications agency, Taylor Nelson 
Sofres, the number of Indians using the Internet to access government 
service or products available online is 31 per cent of all Internet 
users. The percentage has increased in the last few years, but its 
success will depend on the expansion of the base of Internet users and 
reduction in costs of accessing, while increasing the relevance and 
usefulness of the service. The real impact of an e-governance 
application will depend upon whether it has applications, which fulfil 
the requirements of the clients. This will involve affordable access to 
core information resources, cutting-edge technology; and sophisticated 
telecommunication system and infrastructure. 
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Utility of Information 

Government of India has prepared a vision document for 
T^vernance. g ome state governments also have developed similar 
e '£° pn ts However, the initial euphoria will evaporate soon if the 
cloc t j g no t useful and interesting. The available information needs 
C0B be such that it empowers people. The Right to Information Acts 
t0 . , . required to be promulgated in all the states. Though 
r'f- ens’ Charters of many departments are available on the Net, 
farther publicity of such facilities is required to enable the public to 
access the necessary information. 

Capacity Building 

Human resource management is yet to develop the capacity to build, 
naee operate and service (he technologies involved. Training the 
nrkforce to develop, maintair and provide the value added products 
^d services required by the knowledge-based society are yet to be 
concretized. Though computer training has been imparted to all the 
public functionaries, barring a few cases, an effective use of the basic 
S’services, is yet to be seen. Only after this, can they be expected to 
incorporate advanced features of e-governance into their functioning. 

Changing the Mindset of Government Functionaries 

Technological solutions to societal problems are being increasingly 
sought by public functionaries, forgetting conveniently that technology 
can only facilitate the solutions. It is not a solution in itself. Besides, 
they have to assess their roles in the changing circumstances. The 
agents or the functionaries of change need to be made aware that 
they are there to serve the clients as per policy/programme provisions. 
Some orientation or training programme for attitudinal changes may 
benefit in imbibing the spirit of cooperation in these functionaries. 

Language 

A critical issue in making e-governance accessible to all sections of 
society is to make the service available in local language. Currently, 
the most widely used language on computers and the Internet is 
English. But given the Indian societal conditions, unless we develop 
interfaces in vernacular languages, it would remain out of reach of 
many people, who are not capable of accessing these services in 
English. This factor, however, can be taken care of through a pioneer¬ 
ing work done by Centre for Development of Advanced Computics 
(C-DAC) Pune, which has developed a multi-lingual software. How¬ 
ever, in the national context, it is essential that a clear strategy be 
formulated to provide access to local level databases maintained 
in regional languages as well as to use appropriate interfaces to 
aggregate such data. 
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Standardization in Data Encoding 

An integrated system having multiple access points 
various languages will automatically need an updatim^ dmtaine « J in 
with similar standards for data encoding, an applicati m COnfor mit y 
common horizontal application, and data dictionaries ^Th^ for a 
necessary for finding aggregates in the national context S ‘ S als ° 


Grievance Redressal Mechanism 

Currently, there is a general complaint among the people that 
no effective grievance redressal mechanism available to them IE 
the functionaries entrusted to look into the related matters are 
overburdened or insensitive. Widespread corruption , n v»w 
administrative organizations is acting as an obstacle in addressing 
problems of the people. Interactive platforms on the Internet™ 
speed up the grievance redressal. However, certain concomiSnl 
measures will also be required, like establishing appropriate agencies 
and a time-frame to address these concerns. Central Vigilance 
Commission has provided such a platform for people to register their 
complaints against corrupt officials. Such sporadic instances need to 
be made broad-based and effective. 


Cyber-laws 

A major problem faced by the practitioners of public administration is 
that of ‘free riders’. Some unscrupulous elements will always find 
ways of taking advantage of various service provisions. As happens in 
any new area, there will be many such initial problems. The govern¬ 
ment will need to enact appropriate laws, especially those which are 
necessary to enable transactions over the Internet. Safety concerns 
regarding use of credit cards or other modes of payment stops the 
consumers from using the facilities, which are available currently. 
MTNL is one such example, which has provided for online payment of 
bills, but not even one per cent of its consumers are making use of 
this provision. Moreover, legal sanctity should be immediately granted 
to IT systems and information documents stored in such systems. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

As a discipline, public administration needs to be sensitive to the 
challenges posed by social change and socio-economic development. 
The impact of e-governance on public administration has become a 
part of academic discourse on ‘good governance’. The speed and 
transparency associated with e-govemance have the potential to make 
public administration responsive and effect good governance. How¬ 
ever the initial euphoria notwithstanding, for the growth and 
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— discipline, the research areas that can be enumerated 

re levance o ^ e .g 0 V ernance, cost-benefit analysis of providing 

a re: f uture ^ core serv i ce s, command and control systems, ways of 
^governance ^ functionaries, citizen’s role and choice, extent of 
re-orienting P^ ngultation and part icipation. Problem areas in the 
consumers ^ e-governance, grievance redressal mechanisms 

implemen a iders an d consumers, e-governance vis-a-vis good 
for both P • ritizing projects before committing public funds, 
governance, P nce and integration, identification of agencies 

problems ige to review the e-governance projects and 

having tne v cQntinuous basis; ^ concomitant legislative and 
policy’support are some other important areas that warrant detailed 

^^^HowTvtr^thrSst and foremost issue that requires attention is 
However, governance system that is responsive as well 

the deVe ° Pm “ h ^SJ^rfSST^it, and access. An, fora of e- 
as sensi've w j t hin the reach of the poor and the 

disadvantaged i. likely to fall short of the objectives ,t asp,res to 
achieve. 
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e growing trends in globalization and privatization have opened the 
ors to ar-reaching technological changes. To deal with this 
anging scenario, the gains and losses inherent in the phenomenon 
have to be cautiously weighed. India, like many other developing 

loTTm’ f ! n a P ° S ' tl0n t0 Wr6St the benefits of information techno 
gy T) if it is made accessible to as many people as possible in 
urban and rural areas. We are now in the age of a knowledge-based 
society which is attempting to transform the government worker into 
a knowledge worker. The knowledge explosion has trickled down to 
the citizens too. They have umpteen expectations of the government 
Ih^ administrators, though restrained by the lack of resources, 
infrastructure and adequate capacity or the will to deliver the goods, 
are striving hard to live up to these growing expectations. This 
chapter highlights the unceasing influx of IT in the country and the 
administrative response to it. It discusses the ways through which the 
government could make the administrative system more transparent, 
efficient and responsive. Saukaryam’, an IT project, conceived and 
implemented by the author is reviewed as a case in point to impress 
upon the need for IT solutions to the myriad administrative problems. 

ADDRESSING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

The vast apparatus of governance that our country has, is slowly 
coming to a state, where it would stop unless it gets a push. The 
unfortunate thing is that not many of us have the capacity and the 
wherewithal to impart this push. This notwithstanding, what is 
without doubt is that the systems of governance, lying in the hands of 


powerful and influential, need to be transformed if they are to cater to 
the requirements of all, whatever their face may be. This rhetoric 
might sound a bit clich6d, after all there are so many who have been 
talking of this. What remains unaddressed, however, is that many of 
these issues are swept under the carpet with no visible changes 
effected. Nobody is able to find out where the real problem is and 
where does the solution lie. One thing, however, is certain; the 
solution does not lie in speeches and pronouncements. If we have to 
improve the administration of the government anywhere, we would 
have to do some serious introspection, some retrospection and systems 
analysis to figure out where the rot originates from. 

Every government department has two lives, one that it lives 
internally, and the other that it lives with its clients; the citizens, 
as we call them. Internally, the organizations suffer from problems 
of malfunctioning due to lack of proper and smooth systems, while 
externally it makes its clients suffer. There are many in the 
government, who are frighteningly overworked while there are many 
more, who are woefully underworked or do not want to work. Due to 
this, it is very difficult to identify the exact location and the impact of 
the malady. 

A thorough systems analysis would however confirm that m nine 
out of ten cases, both the prevention and cure of this malady are 
possible only if we allow technology to take precedence over the norm. 
Internally, technology solutions would ensure that the non-performers 
cannot hide themselves and the decision support systems are on a 
stronger wicket with properly processed information base. Externally, 
technology would ensure that the discretionary advantages and 
favours possible in the technology-less system are eliminated allowing 
level playing field to everybody, which in essence, is the purpose of 
the government. 

This, however, does not mean that technology by itself can make 
governments transparent, smart and responsive, as there are host of 
other factors that influence administration, yet it is true that 
technology is a sine qua non for achieving that. To any casual 
observer, a government office is a place where papers move at a 
snail’s pace or get stalled, papers that contain loads of information 
affecting people. This information moves through a gigantic hierarchy 
giving scope to manoeuvrebility at all levels. This leads to imper¬ 
fections in its processing, leading to bad decisions that range from 
being whimsical at times and being prejudiced sometimes. The 
bureaucratic system that has been based on the impersonal arrange¬ 
ments is now caught in the web of its own procedures. The same 
procedures that were created to protect it from its ill-wishers are 
seriously hampering the lives of its well-wishers. 

So where do we go from here? The immediate need of the hour is 
to enable the administration adopt a citizen-centered focus and make 
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use of technology for storing, retrieving, processing . " 

doll ng out information. However, to do this everv andlln e and 
some ground work, carry out system analysis n6eds to do 

incorrect procedures, lengthy formalities and above ° Ut *e 

*—- ^w.rr^„T4x°s%vs 

^R L ^fJr A oSlN^T°S ON TECHNOL °GY 

Unfortunately, information technology in the ■ * • 

has been simply equated to computerizatiln reiTn Parlance 

computers with absolutely no accent on the f * g m an mflux of 
Anybody who understands informed information part of IT. 

IT comprises almosfTo^p^ce*'ation technology would agree that 
20 P» cent i, what i, J& £' 1 ^";.““ 
standing of this definition in fv, 0 distorted under- 

needless addition of computedleEjf 8 r6Sulted In 

SS=?-'«isaS2 

solutions 8 a g nd ne nn lly b f eVedthat most «>mplex problems haye simple 

the cases ^f ev * 3 ^ eye t0 Spot them ' In most of 

the cases, if every government department can take the lead and 

S2^£ £ n f on !?v imple '“ a ' 171 k4in g c,SL"« 

locus could be found. Many such decentralized local initiatives are 

successor r r g : rd The J need ° f th « h °» * *» „„s 

success of these initiatives and replicate them everywhere without 

achie th g the W r he f A Str ° ng POlitical and administrative will can 
achieve this in a fairly reasonable time. 

Due to the scale of operation and multiplicity of tasks, what one 
needs in the government system is the creation and maintenance of 
databases that allow the retrieval and sorting of data easier and 
faster. Smooth front ends that can allow user friendly access to these 
databases is the next step. Another issue is networking and 
connectivity, whereby all these related computers and databases talk 
to each other, share the information and live symbiotically. A stand 
alone computer serves no purpose and is a mockery of its inherent 
capacity. What we require is an integrated and supportive network. 

It is also important that once the databases are readied and set 
any further transaction could be compulsorily routed through the 
database so that the database is routinely and sub-consciously 
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updated and remains relevant and dynamic at all times. The bane of 
m ost of the government databases is that they are driven by 
individuals rather than systems and hence most of them are never 
updated once the individuals depart. It is, therefore, essential that 
transactions are invariably done through the database and updated 
without any conscious efforts and that this process is ingrained into 
the departmental bloodstream. 

The possibilities of having common databases for multiple 
departments need serious attention and effective promotion. The 
centralized maintenance of databases at various strategic levels 
emerges out of this principle. Throwing open these databases into the 
public domain is the next logical step to complete the cycle. Such an 
exercise not just helps the citizens access the entire information 
process but also enables purification and weeding out of incorrect 
data. 


RECOGNIZING THE POSITIVE SIDE OF IT 

There is also a myth under circulation that the information technology 
solution is anti-poor and is an unaffordable luxury for developing 
countries like India. One has to only realize that IT is only a tool that 
influences the objective and if the objective is to make the system 
more transparent, open and accountable, there is no way it can be 
anti-poor. Most of the rural areas suffer on account of lack of right 
information regarding the markets, products, agriculture, health, 
weather, education, etc and if all this could be addressed through 
connectivity and information technology, a sea change can be brought 
in the conditions of the rural communities. This is why creation of a 
knowledge and information economy can bring in more opportunities 
and thereby prosperity to the impoverished areas than any other 
rhetoric. All the villages can derive benefits from the global networks, 
if they become knowledge hubs and gain symbiotically from each 
other. 

Another area where information technology can improve things 
is in the delivery of civic services. These services range from bill 
payments, certifications and grievance redressal to citizen forums that 
can transform the representative democracy into a more popular 
democracy. It needs to be acknowledged that the interface between 
the government and the citizens that presents a relationship of a 
benefactor-beneficiary has to be transformed to a principal-client one. 
Technology can act as a strong catalyst in this regard. 

Information and communication technologies are already 
affecting the way life goes about. This firestorm has also got huge 
potential to transform the paradigms of governance. IT entails 
connectivity and networking, thereby making the delivery of services 
offered by governments more effective. While talking of governments, 
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hospitals to send birth and death info™ 7 ,S 3 S ° 3 provisi °n for the 
citizens get their certificates inste ™ atlon online, thereby helnine 
enters into the daily li ves of t £ e cUiztns Municipal Corporation 
multifarious areas of interaction h ! ln man y ways, all such 
o the button, citizens %7iZ\tVZir m * ^ “ “» '« 
or a water supply plan of theirstrfl m ° Vea } ent Performance 
infrastructure works being executed in 7 l r^ 0 the updated 
contractors online tender nofi ces and t^’ “ ^ pr0vides the 
philanthropists business opportunities and ^ i entrepreneur s and 
also provided an online forum to the ^f ^ possibllities - It has 
grievances, air their opinions and ^ CltlZens to ventilate their 

short, every service extended by CiSTor^T^ ■ T* 1 Change ' In 
online under this Project ^ or Poration is being extended 

Of the citizens withlthe^l^ern^ h * S , been to imp rove the interface 
them an integrated payment m6n department:s . as well as give 
the Project has indeed conceptualised S,mpllfying the whole process, 
opened a multi-utility centre^ nn^l ^ lnnovatlve approach. It has 
Bill Junction hasTL 8 elfex„fo t ^ ^ Network ’ Ca,ling » 

- .. j,. ... ” ears or operation has been evolving since 

inception adding additional services and features to it day-by-day. 
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Offering the citizens, all the civic services through a user frienHl 
transparent and accountable method has been the USP of this PrS: 

DELIVERING ONLINE CIVIC SERVICES 

The results of the Project have been quite noteworthy. Ever since the 
Project has been commissioned, the work of the a( w I ’ , 

become much simnler „ fU u * the administration has 

kLd of harassmenl fhe t g “ ^ “ reeeivin S their dues, the 
kind of harassment the citizens used to face at the hands of 

insensitive and corrupt bureaucracy has all been eliminated alter the 
advent of this Project. This is clearly established by the increase 
which Corporation’s revenue collection has shown ever since 77 
current system has been put into place. A small complaint like abrupt 
drinking water supply or non-functional streetlight that used to take 
months to float into the system gets attended in no time. This is also 
seen by the number of hits that the Website is attracting every day 
and the number of registered users, which is increasing day-by day 
The Project has been adequately covered by the national and 
provincial media and has been adopted as a model that could be 
replicated elsewhere. The citizen forum has become a virtual meeting 
P ! aC J., r citizens who are freely airing their views for the city’s 
growth and development work. Many call centres catering to the 
Project are coming up in the weaker section areas reflecting its 
popularity across the whole range of communities. The City Civic 
Centre, acting as one stop civic shop, is a living example of ’Digital 
Unite as the citizens coming from diverse social and economic back- 

Sfon n ded a t r o e adVant3ge ° f * f ° r g6tting their -TSs 

Statistics reveal that over 3,000 people make use of this facilitv 
every day either through the banking network or through 
Civic Centre or through the Internet. There are over 25 000 remstered 
users for the Corporation’s Websitp while n - A e ^ st ed 
over 400 citizens every day r7fie L ,7 nn , T Centre r6Ceives 

has brought in transparency in the execntin f ■ a agement system 
“ d , of " ork * 

patnam Municipal Comorntinn h Q * „„ , ., , r ™J ecl - visnakha- 

implemented a similar project in th7 Tp 3 ' abead 311(1 has even 
Saukaryam Project has been th e nn , J ° lmng ^ l0Cal b ° dles 

from India to have been nomiwl 7 e ‘ g ° Vernance pr °J ect “ 2001 
n nominated for various prestigious awards. 
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However, it is only a beginning, as the areas where technoloev 
make governments do their job better are endless The an 

palpable as the citizens are getting used to it considering T 
response the Website is getting. With Internet kiosks spreading ^n 
over this can really become a harbinger for uniting the com mu nit, 
and bringing them closer to the administration. 68 

The speedy commissioning of the Project and its smnnn, 
implementation is an example of how big tasks are easily done ff 
broken down into small tasks and entrusted to multiple stakeholders 
at the right time. The execution of the Project has involved manv 
distinct areas ranging from data collection, computerization 
networking and establishment of civic centres to sensitization and 
training of management as well as the citizens. While the data entrv 
and updating has been carried out by the Corporation staff 
themselves, the software and programme development has been taken 
up as a joint exercise between the in-house software wing and private 
site developer, ready to claim stakes in the Project. 

The networking all across the city has been done by a private 
bandwidth supplier in lieu of which the firm has been offered rights to 
run the line for other commercial applications in the city. Most of the 
collection centres have been opened in the local bank branches that 
have invested in the provision of necessary hardware in lieu of which 
they have been allowed to retain collected funds for a fixed period, 
giving them liquidity advantage. By roping in many stakeholders, the 
Project has been completed in three months time flat from the time of 
conception to commissioning without putting any additional burden on 
the already stretched financial resources of the Corporation. Out of 
the total project cost of Rs. 33 million, over Rs. 14 million, that is 
40 per cent has come from sources outside the Municipal Corporation. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

The Project clearly proves that it is possible to produce cost-effective 
IT solutions that can bring immense benefits to the citizens. Similar 
experiments in urban areas like ‘e-seva’ and ‘Cyber Grameen Centre’ 
of Andhra Pradesh are sure to bring in rich dividends. Projects like 
‘Gyandoot’, for the rural areas in Madhya Pradesh are also ushering 
in significant changes. The need is to consolidate such experiments 
and broad base them for replication elsewhere. India being the world’s 
largest democracy, has also got the potential to become the largest e- 
democracy if the IT talent we have in our country is harnessed for 
greater public good. To say the least, if we fail to act now, the 
‘information gap’ risks may widen into an unbridgeable gulf that may 
increase global inequality and leave the poor further behind. But if we 
approach the matter with the same kind of urgency and application as 
the commercial “dot.com” sector, then we have every chance of 
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building a strong and effectively wired future that not only includes 
the world’s poor and the disadvantaged but gives them unprecedented 
opportunities to lift themselves out of their deprivation. 

The emergence of e-governance has significantly changed the 
nature of the relationship between citizens and public servants. The 
e-governance movement certainly promises higher quality of service 
delivery and information access. It is generally believed that advances 
in Information Technology should be taken with a pinch of salt. 
Developments in IT are looked upon with skepticism, caution and 
refrain. It is high time that we realized the positive difference it could 
make in the functioning of administration and building an interface 
between the government and the citizens. Success stories like 
‘Saukaryam’ could have macro-level impact if these are emulated and 
adapted with an open mind at various other places in the government. 
The criticism of IT, as being anti-poor, cumbersome and expensive has 
deterred the governments on many occasions to go in for it in a full- 
fledged manner. The negative mind-sets against IT per se need to be 
combated. More education, training and awareness on IT needs to be 
imparted to the administrators at different levels, if the voices of the 
cynicists and critics are to be resisted and the benefits of IT 
adequately reaped. 
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The Failure of Organizational 
Reforms: A Tragic Story of 
Indian Administration 


— G. Haragopal 


Usually, a discussion on organizational development does address the 
periodic changes that need to be made in the overall structure and 
working of organizations. In fact, organizations that are not sensitive 
to overall changes suffer from their own internal underdevelopment 
and get into unmanageable crises that demand extra effort. In such 
cases, organizational entropy is deeper and faster, particularly when 
the overall context is changing faster than the intrinsic capability of 
the organization. This is the experience of most of the developing 
countries that are in the transition period. This seems to be the result 
of developmental contradictions, fragmented cultural base and 
mounting technological compulsions. This is what makes a discussion 
on the organizational changes and the contingent reforms necessary 
and relevant. However, in the present scenario, introduction of 
reforms is not all that easy. The growing complexity of the context, 
the deteriorating organizational capabilities, and the incapacity of 
organizations to change themselves present a paradoxical situation. It 
is against this background that the attempts at organizational refor ms 
and their ineffectiveness in the process of India’s development 
experience as well as their theoretical underpinnings are discussed in 
this chapter. 


FEASIBILITY OF ORGANIZATIONAL REFORMS 


Organizational reforms are pertinent for any human activity. For, 
reform is a periodic attempt through which men and the machinery 
acquire capability to adjust and adapt to changing conditions (Caiden, 
1982). Societies change continually, sometimes slow and sometimes 

276 
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fast. The change occurs at two levels: one is the interface with the 
nature and the other is the relation between human beings 
themselves. These changes occur due to changes in human 
consciousness calling for an overall change. It is at this stage that the 
quantitative changes may take a qualitative form. Human ingenuity 
lies in comprehending the changes and competently handling these. 
Those systems, which are not sensitive to such dynamic environment 
give in to cracks and collapse. Arnold Toynbee demonstrated this 
point on a larger canvas through his massive work on the origin, rise 
and decline of the major civilizations in the world. 

For Karl Marx, in a class divided society, the organizations tend 
to be instruments of class dominance and the source of all oppression. 

As the toiling classes become conscious of the exploitative structures, 
the instruments start crumbling, giving rise to democratic and 
liberating forces. But in every society, there is a time lag between 
quantitative and qualitative changes. This only means that when the 
changes are slow, the systems adjust through reforms and maintain 
the overall equilibrium and when the changes are rapid and radical, 
the society restructures itself on new premises giving birth to 
different modes of organization. 

The changes in the social institutions based on voluntary 
association of human beings occur through interaction, socialization 
and emotional balance at one level and breakdowns and readjust¬ 
ments in their arrangement at another level. For instance, an 
institution like family gets subjected to quite a number of changes. 
The relationships between the spouses or between the parents and 
children pass through various ups and downs. They make extra and 
day-to-day efforts to preserve their relationships. A total change 
would be beyond the coping capacity of any family, as it is a part of 
objective laws that govern the larger socio-economic system. Yet, at 
the individual level, there are always attempts to adjust and 
accommodate. This approach does not hold good in case of formal 
organizational systems since such organizations are far more complex 
and have complicated structures. They need much greater support of 
members of society at large. 

There is always opposition to bringing about changes in 
organizational structures and carrying out reforms. In this context, 
observations of Machiavelli are quite apt. He says, ‘it must be 
considered that there is nothing more difficult to carry out, more 
oubtful of success, more dangerous to handle than to initiate a new 
order of things. For, the reformer has enemies in all those who profit 
y the old order, and only lukewarm defenders in all those 
w o will profit by the new order; this lukewarmness arising partly 
rom the nature of man not to truly believe in anything new until 
actually experiencing it. Must it arise, on every opportunity of 
attacking the reformer, his opponents do so with the will of the 
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partisans, the latter defending him only half-heartedlv 
between them, he runs the greater danger’. This is one of that 

why established systems change so slowly. 6 reas °ns 

Organizational reforms in the case of governmental set 
the more difficult since the administrative organizations beine T ^ 
of the state apparatus, are located in the authority stricture of^ 
state and institutions that have an inherent propXsflv to ^ 
undemocratic. They oppose change. Besides, those who enjov t.K 
privileges respond to change, more due to force than appeal Vfw 
changing the habits and methods of instruments like military P i a ’ 
military and police is all the more difficult as they themS’es " e ' 

rooted in force. In any process of transformation, these institutive 
would be perhaps the last to change. nsututions 

In modeni times, the state, seeks apart from force, new forms 
and sources of legitimization. As a result, it has been put forth X 
state performs coercive, legitimative and responsive roles. These three 
ro es are reflected in the administrative styles. As these different 
cultures have to coexist, there is a constant interaction between these 
cultures. However, studies on these aspects indicate that develop 
mental departments tend to imitate the powerful coercive depart¬ 
ments. Each department of administration, it has been observed, 
pursues its own goals and work-culture, due to which, conflict is 
bound to be there in the administrative system. It has been envisaged 
that there is a possibility that a section of developmental functionaries 
takes the side of the people in the event of polarization of social 
forces. This may be one of the reasons why administrative reforms 
deal more with the developmental wings than the coercive wings. In 
the case of India, even the reforms of developmental wings have not 
been addressed seriously. 

This lukewarm approach towards the reforms may be attributed 
primarily to the political domain. The political processes are partly 
rooted in the legitimization strategy of the modern state, which is 
subjected to constant pressures and counter-pressures from various 
classes and castes. This is all the more true when the system depends 
on the electoral mechanism, which has a logic of its own. As part of 
the electoral compulsions, the political systems make promises and 
also compromise. It is these promises that partly account for the 
rising consciousness of the people. This in turn gives rise to more 
pressures—organized and unorganized. In the process, the political 
culture becomes rhetorical at one level while societal insistence on 


actual performance increases at another level. As the scope for 
rhetoric gets narrowed down, the systems start experiencing the jolts. 
This is the phase that Paulo Friere characterized as semi-intransitive 
condition. In fact, Friere portrays very graphically, the breakdown 
of the elite structures as the system steps into a crisis phase. It is in 
such a changing context that administrative reforms acquire 
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considerable significance. The reforms are initiated partly to appease 
the popular unrest and partly to enhance the incremental capacity of 
the system for a better performance. This could be one explanation for 
the appointment of the Administrative Reforms Commission in India 
in the mid-sixties. The experience with this Commission will be taken 
up at a later point. 

CHALLENGES TO ORGANIZATIONAL REFORMS 

The rules of political processes are derived from the laws of economic 
forces. After all, politics is concentrated expression of economic 
interests. In most of the societies, the dominant groups compete for a 
greater share in the growing wealth of the society through claims and 
counter-claims. Raising the level of production is one of the ways that 
is open to the system to resolve the conflict. The efforts could be 
initiated to gear the organizational system for growth purposes and 
are called upon to play, at least partly, the role that markets played 
in the western societies. One of the major challenges to organizational 
reforms is the challenge of innovating methods through which the 
traditional systems, which have been otherwise rooted more in the 
regulatory and coercive culture, could be changed so that they become 
capable of performing the market roles. The failure on this front 
invites the wrath of the dominant socio-economic groups in the 
society. These attacks are carried through the well-orchestrated media 
at their command. That the administrative systems are incapable of 
delivering the goods is a part of this syndrome. However, the question 
remains: why the political elite do not resort to reforms at least to 
keep the growth process on and the entrepreneurial classes engaged 
in production happy? The explanation for this paralysis of action is 
yet not very clear. 

There are also the toiling millions whose compulsions are of a 
different kind as their basic problems relate to livelihood, access to 
resources, dignity and freedom. As the masses are increasingly 
pressurized to produce more, they start demanding better conditions 
of work and life. The dominant groups engaged in accumulation resist 
such demands. As a result, the people grow restless and the state 
resorts to incremental measures such as anti-poverty programmes. 
Instead of tackling the problem at the root, the state tinkers and 
tampers with the structures. The poor, dissatisfied with the perfor¬ 
mance of the administrative system, grow more critical of the system. 
In the process, the administrative system develops an inverse 
relationship with the growing and changing consciousness of the 
people. This is what makes the question of organizational reforms 
extremely complex. 

The importance of the administrative system keeps changing and 
growing because of the emphasis on growth and demand for 
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distributive justice. As growth and distribution devel 
contradictions, the role of administration becomes directly ° P Shar P 
question. The political system clings to the administrative ^ P ° litical 
its search for stability as the overall socio-political system SySte ® in 
continuous flux At this stage, the failures of politic 1 IT" 18 in 
projected as failures of administration. This is precisely th g6t 
why political systems appoint Administrative Reforms To™ reaS ° n 
but do not enforce their recommendations. Even if thev '“'f 10118 
changes, they prefer changes in the form and not in the subst^ 
the crisis being systemic, and this makes institutional rff 1 
retarded, if not redundant. The administrative system, because^ 
growing complexity, searches for safer or escapist routes rather th 
innovating and revitalizing the system. The truth of the matter is thJ 
tfte adm mstratr-e system is neither prepared for such a comnle 
situation nor is it meant to handle such a situation. P x 

The story of organizational improvements in the public and 
industrial sector in India is no different. It has been the experience of 
most of the developing societies that their capacity to innovate the 
modes of organization is crippled on all fronts. This can be seen in the 
industrial organizations, which are equally ineffective. It is true that 
the private organizations have management consultants. Some of 
,hem assign the tasks to the prestigious management institutions. The 
general perception, however, is that consultancy in India is more to 
avoid the tax burden, or help the kith and kin or maintain rapport 
with the middle-men than improvizing the organizations. The 
consultancy reports in several instances are hardly consulted. They 
are not even perused bv the concerned managers. This indifference to 
consultancy could be traced to two reasons; (i) the organizational 
systems are modeled after the western forms of organizations and 
therefore they look to the western ideas emanating from institutions 
like Harvard; (ii) imported technology does not permit any local 
experimentation unless the industry engages itself in reverse 
engineering or encourages indigenous research and development. This 
could be one explanation as to why organizational reforms have never 
received any serious attention either in the governmental institutions 
or private firms. Besides, such attempts have never succeeded in 
making an impact on the productivity or production systems. 

The management education in -India is the example of not only 
the total westernization of education but bankruptcy of our 
management experts. It is hardly realized that our organizational 
strilciures are located in a political economy whose cultural 
complexities are far more specific to the Indian system. Experts like 
Peter Drucker hardly would know a social practice like caste system. 

he influence of Hindu view of life, family, education are so subtle, 
that unless one probes into these multi-faceted dimensions of the 
pro ems, one would not be able to tackle the organizational 
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complexities. Nor would it be possible to innovate new forms of 
organization and methods of work. It is the parasitic tendencies that 
have rendered experimentation non-relevant. 

As far as the administrative reforms in the governmental sector 
are concerned, one of the important crises that have held back 
reforms is the conflicting objectives that the political systems are 
pursuing. These conflicting objectives are generating contradictions in 
the system. The cultural system is so fragmented that it has no 
stimulants built into the system, as the culture has become complex 
due to the historical legacies. The conflicting developmental objectives, 
technological dependency, cultural and historical complexities make 
the question of organizational reforms an extremely difficult exercise. 


THE ESSENCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL REFORMS 

The question of organizational reforms has to be looked into mainly 
from the perspective of the structured relationship that the western 
theory has been emphasizing. It is also necessary to look into the 
limitations or the inner strength of structured relationships to raise 
the standards of work. For, the group of human beings entering into 
relationships as a part of a productive process is based on an axiom 
that one plus one is more than two, meaning what two can achieve 
together is more than what they can individually or separately. In 
other words, there is synergy. However, the way the work is divided, 
structured and designed may or may not necessarily result in that 
desired outcome. This may lead to a situation wherein the form of an 
organization can become more of a constraint than a catalyst in the 
overall working of the system. The pertinent question, therefore, 
would be: is it not that the way the work and relationships that are 
structured over time have lost their positive value? This question 
assumes special significance in any discussion on organizational 
reforms. 

Historically in the food gathering stage, the individuals or groups 
existed either in harmony or at the mercy of the nature. It is the 
invention of agriculture that brought the primitive form of 
organization into being. For, in the early stage, working together was 
a pre-requisite for an agrarian system. As the groups started 
producing the surplus, the organizational structures began to take 
different forms. Gradual stratification of human beings is one of the 
‘universal’ outcomes. The organizations that arose subsequently were 
from the surplus. There came up organizations that were involved not 
only in production but also in extraction of surplus. There were also 
organizations whose sole purpose was extraction of surplus. The rise 
of various forms of organizations without direct participation in the 
productive process marks the beginning of history of ‘new’ organi¬ 
zational forms. 
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The institutions like the state and its paraph "" 

primarily into being to either extract or facilitate Crnalia 
surplus Expansion of organizations has been a result C f Xt ?* ctio n of 
and refinement of extraction of surplus. A part of th ° ab ° rat «o n 
organizational reforms lies in the very nature of work P° H Pr ° blen i of 
creative work, it not only transforms the nature and the r °‘ UCti ° n is a 
on the nature, but also constantly produces somethm^^ 3 ^ 
needs. But extraction of surplus or managing the conflict humar > 
this process cannot be a creative activity. If anything it * ng fro m 
activity. Such an activity cannot raise the human be in us 
levels nor provide a value framework, which can ho * r best 

democratic. I„ fact, aa the conflict iCsocJ ,Sl -t *"d 
sharper, the state and its administrative apparatus resort to ” 
forms, which have a negative influence not only on orgaL' f 
culture but on the general society. Transforming such a ne tt 
activity into a positive one is one of the central theoretical 
that constitute the essence of organizational reforms Q '° ns 

The goals of certain modern organizations are not as neeativ 
an I coercive as they used to be in the earlier stages. In the modem 
context the goals are stated to be growth and justice. Although in 
principle these goals are more positive, the dilemmas of market- 
oriented gTowth and distribution-oriented justice have to be resolved 
or reconciled However, the western organizational systems are 
devised to perform the market or growth centric goals. The efficiency 
economy paradigm is a part of this overall design. In developing 
countries like India, the problem that is quite acute is not only that of 
raising production, but also, of distribution. The question that 
emanates from this debate is: what forms of organizations can 
contribute to justice on the distribution front? The crisis of 
organizational reforms is that the entire ‘exercise’ in the domain of 
justice has not been able to throw up creative alternatives. 

The organizational systems—the governmental and industrial— 
as stated earlier, look to the West for ideas, models and also solutions 
to the indigenous problems. As the organizational models are drawn 
from the western experience, one should look into the western 
organization theory and its contextual relevance. The question is; does 
organization theory hold any key or clue to the question of 
organizational reforms. This takes us to the philosophical moorings 
and also the basic theoretical questions relating to organizational 
systems. An examination of the basic western organizational premises 
is well in order at this point. 


Reform. 


organizations, innovations became possible as they were ^ 

the production. The experiments that Fredrick W Taylor (££?«£ 
Management) conduc ed >n search of scientific method or he 
Hawthrone experiments in human relations (Elton Mayo) did throw 
up new light on human side of the organization. The subsequent soc^ 
psychological improvements were mainly geared to the production 
raising activity. There have been, of course, some breakthroughs in 
organization theory and practice. But these exercises were indifferent 
to two important questions; (i) how do we develop organizations 
which are socially sensitive; (ii) how to organize the work, which can 
give greater scope and meaning to individual human person without 
undermining the collective identity or purpose. In other words, social 
sensitivity and ‘spiritual’ urges of the functionaries received no 
attention. 

It is surprising that neither the early structuralists like Luther 
Gullick, Lyndall Urwick, James Mooney and F.W. Taylor nor the 
distinguished analysts like Chester Barnard, Herbert Simon or Max 
Weber raised philosophical questions relating to the meaning of work. 
With the result, the work of early structuralists got reduced to a 
mechanical level and the contribution of behaviouralist thinkers like 
Chester Barnard and Herbert Simon left these fundamental questions 
untouched. For instance, Chester Barnard raised the question about 
authority and its basis, but did not ask the questions, such as whether 
authority is indispensable to a human system of work and whether 
the structure of dominance to which human beings are subjected can 
be eliminated at all. This is also true of Herbert Simon to whom the 
credit goes for raising the discourse on organization theory to a much 
higher level of abstraction. An analyst of his depth who laboured hard 
to develop the concept of rationality did not raise the question about 
the rational basis of work itself. He explained at length the 
constraints on rationality, which are external to work but did not 
discuss the rationality component of the work itself. 

Max Weber, of course, treated the problem of organization at an 
ideological level with an assumption that capitalism is the final stage 
of development. It is precisely the reason why legal and rational 
authority becomes inseparable in his ideal model. The limitations of 
all these approaches lay in their terms of discourse. As long as capita¬ 
list form of development is the reference point, the dominance as a 
part of structured relationships cannot be questioned; because these 
are forms of organization where human behaviour is subordinated to 
the advancement of capital formation. This is the reason why we get 


THE WESTERN ORGANIZATIONAL PREMISES 

The Western organization theory during the last century grappled 
more with the questions of standards of work. In the industrial 


some insights from the organization theory for raising the production, 
but cannot get equally useful insights for humanizing and democrati¬ 
zing work itself. 

In a discussion on organizational reforms, one should ask 
whether work is an end or a means. The entire organization theory 
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views work as a means and not as an end. If work is 
merely as a means then it ceases to be a source of happi„ e . C ° I l S1Ciero 'i 
who are engaged in work. In the process, the organizations- h th ° Se 
managers start overemphasizing on achievements and target”) their 
to a distorted and disturbed consciousness. This in turn ^ eadin S 
greater and greater demand for material incentives j ’/ eads to 
salaries, promotions and the other benefits. The workers f r mS ° f 
resort to strikes; the strikes even by fairly high paid employees 
point in consideration. The whole question of employee and om ? he 
or manager and worker or capital and labour relations is not 
material question. In fact, it is a human question, which i mn r 3 
deeper processes like alienation. In organizational inertia or Zk 
lence, there is somewhere an admitted or unadmitted unre f 
humane, democratic and creative values, as well as work culture F 
The studies on modem organizations continuously focus on th 
relationship between the individual and organization without boldlv 
touching the vital questions. The conflict is rooted in the process 
where the individuals seek greater autonomy to express themselves 
and the organizations search for new methods of control. This conflict 
takes different forms ranging from demand for better service 
conditions to challenging the basis of dominance. It was Clegg and 
Dunkerley (19801 who observed that in western organizational 
systems, there is always a combination of efficiency and control It 
was pointed out earlier that in the event of a conflict between the two, 
what is sacrificed is efficiency and not control. Thus the main 
argument boils down to the question of dominance. The literature on 
organization theory or organizational reforms has no alternative to 
the dominance or hierarchical relationships as a governing principle 
in the institutional setup. 

The western organization theory rooted in capitalist development 
is more suited to the growth-oriented development than the values of 
freedom, equality and dignity. The logic and nature of organizations is 
rooted in efficiency, economy, control and dominance. Within these 
parameters, the work is extracted from the functionaries. However, 
they have developed enough of ideological support and justification for 
organizational effectiveness for the purpose of which they are 
intended. In countries like India, the problems are different. There is 
an absence of work-ethic. The efficiency-economy paradigm does not 
operate, giving rise to widespread disillusionment with the organi¬ 
zational systems—both private and public. Why a set of human beings 
in a structured organizational setup do not work to the optimum level 
is a serious question. The western theory and practice developed in a 
specific historical and ideological context has been proving inadequate 
oth to the understanding and improvization of organizations. Had 
the theory engaged itself in questions like the desirability of 
structured relationships, freedom vs. control, individual vs. group 


— 

■ •»,, work as a means and as an end then 
Ze possibility to get clues. This is’ precisely 0 tTZ ^ been 
'reamzational reforms cannot look to the west for then rhZ Why 
sources and support. They have to advance theory^ £5?^ 
their own experience. p acllce 

ATTEMPTS at organizational reforms 

Against this theoretical backdrop, attempts made in India t™ a 
organizational reforms could be discussed. This would provide insTX 
into the reforms, their causes and consequences. In addition th 
crucial place of the state and structure of dominance are two other 
critical issues that should form a reference point to the discussion on 
organizational reforms in public organizations. The organizational 
problems in India arise not only from the need for efficiency and 
‘sound’ structures but also from a historical ‘hangover’. 

The organizational origins and changes in India will have to be 
traced to the Kautilyan period and the entry of Mughals and subse¬ 
quently of the colonial power. There were attempts at organizational 
reforms during these two phases. The basic thrust of Kautilyan model 
was revenue extraction by maintaining seemingly a legitimate 
political order. The needs of the Mughals and the British were not 
qualitatively different. However, while Mughal feudalism wanted the 
revenue for plunder and pleasure, British colonialism exploited the 
resources for profit maximization. Yet all the attempts were aimed at 
adding to the then existing system rather than altering the basic 
system. It was repeatedly pointed out that the system had changed 
through adjustments and accommodation and not through replace¬ 
ments. This explains the coexistence of layers of sub-cultures in the 
Indian organizational system. 

The exploitative machinery that the ancient regimes developed 
and the additions that the medieval and colonial regimes brought 
about rendered the administrative machinery arbitrary and 
undemocratic. The exploitation by the colonial rulers reached a point 
where people started resenting and revolting. The most militant 
reactions to colonial robbery came from the tribals, then came the 
different forms of protests including the First War of Independence of 
1857. This rebellion against the East India Company resulted in a 
number of significant changes in the administrative system. The far- 
reaching changes included introduction of Indian Penal Code and 
Criminal Procedure Code. These reforms brought in the notion of Rule 
of Law, which was totally new to the society where Manu Dharma 
based on graded punishment had been in vogue for centuries. The 
conflicting and contradictory perceptions continue to be one of the 
sources of problems in governance even today. 

The freedom movement under the leadership of Gandhi cou go 
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for mass mobilization on a large-scale. It went on for 
and half decades. Even though mass-movements norm 0 ?. than 
society in motion, which in turn raises the overall level of * Set the 
continues to be a puzzle that the freedom movement co, Uit 
up creative and alternative forms of organization The onl thr °w 
form of organization one witnessed was the Gandhian y 7 terna tiv e 
did not enjoy the support of the party that he headed 1°? , Whic h 
sections of society. The entire freedom movement got reduced ! ^ 
transfer of power. Once power was transferred, they hardi? u mere 
ways and means of building new organizations. With th? T ew tha 
of the colonial institutions were allowed to continue result . most 
The Constituent Assembly, which sat for a connle nf , 
a blueprint for independent India did not seriously debate th 

thT^ i IDtr0duCed ,n the administrative structure It is 
that Mughals introduced some changes and the British ^ ^ 
improve on them in order to make the administrative system sulT t0 
their interests. The representatives of people of Independent InT 
made no effort to change these administrative structures In fact T? 
creation of All India Services-an incarnation of the Indian r ^ 
Service—came about in less than ten minutes. There were only t? 
interventions in the Constituent Assembly on this item 7 

m,Pct After ? dependence ’ no P°litical party bestowed attention on the 
question of organizational reforms. An analysis of manifestoes of 

indmat fh i T? 31 ? 8 ° n the q uestlon of organizational reforms 
ndicates that while the parties did discuss administration this was 

mW , ay . of either extreme criticism or listing out the problems 
with the administration. No party ever thought of alternativedorms of 

th5 H T :t . 1S pUZzhng that how little the Political parties differ in 
ir i eological approaches to the organizational system. This leads 
to an inference that almost all the political parties compete for the 

idddLT?? • b fif e and haVe n ° basic diffe rences in development 
,. gy ,. 1S thls com mon or identical perspective that prevented a 
creative discussion on the alternative forms of organization. 

e reforms starting with Tottenham Report of 1945 to the 
thedech r T S Commission of mid-sixties, laid emphasis on 

Tottlnh h a r S n0t ° n . the t0tality of structure. For instance the 
reforms id ^ cmmittee, prior to Independence (1945) suggested 
Sert r 1, m ? Cretaries shou]d confine to scrutiny of proposals’, 

directora tJ A -re more P ° wers ’’ Troper Effing of the 

GoDalaswam'v an & S10n of secret ariat into 25 departments’. The 

suggested ‘Divid’ yyangar c °mmittee after Independence (1949) 
cahbre’ ‘Imnre g S6 f etariat int0 28 departments’, ‘Improvement in 
O & M Division^T? 11 ^ methods transaction’, and ‘Creation of 

n:fT nt / r r Tottenham Report - 1116 

As a part of tho d ■ *! rst attempted to diagnose the problems, 
part of the diagnosis; it stated ‘Administrative machinery was 


, ,,n and its efficiency impaired’. It traced 
lack of personal touch’. It recommended for^S* 8 * ° e ' ay 
an d administration’, ‘Delegation of powers to . parallon of 

pol,cy . rv’ ‘More junior officers than clerks’, and A <= mimstrat ive 

WI Paul Appleby (1953-56), an expert from the United States rer 

, j f or ‘Increase in the number of deputy and in,m om ' 

Sange in procedure, imaginative rules, creation of O&m"??? 8 ’’ 
introduction of ‘Modern files’, ‘Loose leaf and card files and cToss 
indexing’- The recommendations of various committees appointed £ 
he state governments are not qualitatively different from the other 
reports. The Administrative Reforms Commission of the mid-sixtie S 
was comprehensive but the nature and character of the recommen 
dations did not touch the foundations of the system. There was no 
attempt whatsoever to examine the bases of organizational systems 
nor was there an attempt to examine the purpose and process of the 

organizations. 

It is strange that no Administrative Reforms Committee has 
gone into the history of administration. An historical approach- 
typical of American methodologies—has come to characterize and 
dominate the administrative reforms effort. In a society where the 
hangover of-history is so intense and widespread, to ignore it is to 
ignore the real questions. The reports did not raise moral questions as 
moral questions were considered to be located outside the purview of 
administrative domain. However, what is more striking is that 
recommendations of many of these committees have been ignored. In 
fact, A.D. Gorwala, who headed a Reforms Committee turned into a 
bitter critic of the system. His writings between 1955-58 bear 
testimony to this bitterness. This disillusionment indicates the failure 
of governments to push through reforms. 

As the system was largely left untouched, the administrative 
institutions developed peculiar culture and working styles. The 
compromise that colonial masters struck with feudalism has a very 
significant influence on the organizational systems of the post-colonial 
society. It is widely noticed that some institutions are colonial in form 
and feudal in content; and some others feudal in form and colonial in 
content. This is the result of the nexus between colonialism and 
eudalism that has developed in India. For instance, as various wings 
of administrative machinery are still feudal and colonial in form and 
content, the gap between the legal norms and police practices is very 
wide. The documents of civil liberties organizations of 1990s contain 
staffs about the arbitrary and naked exercise of power by the police 
without any regard to the legal restrictions imposed on their 

authority. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

It is this failure that has, in a large measure, contributed * 
S ^. r< r r ) gthenmg of the market-driven development model. The n l ° tll<: 
of liberalization held that bureaucratic controls be lifted Pr ° Cesses 
stifled the productive forces. The emphasis on privatization ha* ^ 
on the ground that the administrative systems are incanahl^ 11 
irectly participating in any productive activity and this ha* i j ° f 
total disinvestment strategy. The forces of globalization maintop 
that the production system in India either public or privml 
retarded, as it lacks competitive impulse giving rise to the opening u 'n 
of the market. This three-in-one formula has been pushed th™, £ 
w,th out much „f resistance. And this lack of resistance!?lS* 
result of failure on the organizational front. As the cumulative societal 
experience with development has not been all that promising, it has 
given in to the tide of the economic reforms or structural adjustment 
n the name of reforms, all the existing organizational systems are 
being ‘successfully’ dismantled. This is almost an end of public 
organizations with a dramatic shift from interventionist state to 
minimalist state; and growth with justice to growth for profit. 

The questions raised in this chapter still remain unanswered. 
The basic questions being that how can human beings engaged in an 
extractive process or even productive process for profit derive meaning 
to their work, how ‘competitive’ ethic can lead to collective endeavour, 
does not this kind of approach lead to alienation of individual 
functionaries as they are pitted against one another, how can global 
and local organizations in competition provide a sense of social 
purpose. These are all issues, which have provided enough arsenal for 
the destruction of existing organizations but what is not clear is how 
the new and alternative organizations are going to be built. It appears 
that the sad story of organizational reforms has reached a tragic 
turning-point. 


77 ie Failure of Organizational Re/omis 
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Values and Institutions for 
Honest and ‘People-Oriented’ 
Administration: Towards a 
Synthesis of Western and 
Indian Approaches 


— Pkanab Banehji 


The previous century witnessed phenomenal advances in scientific 
knowledge and technology. Economic applications of this knowledge 
caused hitherto unimaginable expansion in world output: the total 

amount of goods and services produced in the twentieth century is 
estimated to have exceeded the cumulative total output over the 
preceding human history’ Yet, spectacular growth in world output has 
scarcely benefited the vast majority of people. About 1.2 to 1.3 billion 
people are estimated to be poor, while the richest 1 per cent of the 
world population have income equal to that of the bottom 57 per cent 
(Milanovic, 2002). The Gini-Coefficient of world incomes is at a 
shocking level of 80 in current dollars and worsening. The world GNP 
per capita of about $6,500 is perhaps sufficient, if equitably distri¬ 
buted, to fulfill all basic requirements and cause human “happiness’ 1 . 

1. Based on Kenny. Charles < 1999) ‘Does Growth Cause Happiness or Does Happiness 
Cause Growth' Kyklos 15 Kenny reports Diener and Diener (1995) study on basic 
needs The authors construct a basic needs fulfillment index based on access to safe 
drinking water, infant mortality, life expectancy, per cent with sanitary facilities 
and mean daily calorie supply It is significantly related to income upto a GDP per 
capita of approximately $4000, but even this rather advanced list of basic needs 
then loses any significant correlation with income Kenny’s own findings show a 
positive relation between per capita incomes and ‘happiness’ (computed from 
survey results! upto an absolute income level of $5000. Gini-Coefficient There 
exists a wide variety of summary measures for the magnitude of inequalities in 
health One specific indicator is the Gini-Coefficient, which, along with the 
Concentration Index, has been taken from the field of economics and applied to the 

„r hnnlfli Inoniialilioc 


j Institutions for Holiest and ‘People-Oriented’ Administration 

~~ have now the means to create a sustainable and equitable 

^nfthTquestion is, How? 

vvorla. L _ are tw0 broad approaches before the world today—the 
T t mial and the psychological—the former is by and large 
institu 1°^ ^ ma instream Western social philosophy while the latter 
emP habl/A | () the eas t e rn, more specifically, Indian social philosophy. 
js close g r titutiona i approach is firmly rooted in the assumption of a 
The ms ^ unc hanging ‘economic man’; the operative principle of 
’hotter approach is ‘that man is essentially educable and not vile’ 
r eanathananda, 1980). The institutional approach seeks to elicit 
'ally desired behaviour from self-interested individuals through 
S ° C ‘ opriate ‘ mec hanism-designs’. The psychological approach focuses 
aP transforming and elevating the ‘person’ so that socially beneficial 
behaviour follows as spontaneous and natural by-products. In this 
attempt, this chapter 2 emphasizes on human values. It identifies 
trends towards synthesis of institutional and psychological 
approaches, and draws some tentative conclusions. Although the 
subject has general and wider applicability, the chapter concentrates 
__ uolnoc volatoH tn nnhlir administration. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH 

The institutional approach has a long history, though its latest 
articulation is best seen in the policies of structural adjustment that 
international ‘donor’ institutions have been promoting since early 
1980s. At the root of these changes, often called ‘reforms’, lies the 
belief that appropriate institutional structures are necessary and 
sufficient to make narrowly self-interested individuals to behave in 
ways that maximize social welfare. 

Early examples of this view are to be found for instance, in 
Adam Smith’s most famous quotation: It is not from the benevolence 
of the butcher, the brewer or the baker, that we expect our dinner, 
but from their regard to their own interest. We address ourselves, not 
to their humanity but to their self-love’. The institutional mechanism, 
which makes this possible, Smith’s invisible hand, is what we 
mundanely call the market. A similar sentiment is found in Hume 
(1767): ‘... in contriving any system of government ... every man 
ought to be and be supposed to be, a knave and, to have no other end, 
in all his actions, than his private interest’. 

The recent and more sophisticated forms of this approach draw, 
inter alia, upon (a) the neo-classical view of the market, (b) develop¬ 
ments in information economics, and (c) new-institutional economics. 


2. The chapter is based on the paper presented by the author on ‘Towards Quality 
Governance for SuBtainable Growth and Development’ at the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences (IIAS) Conference held on Nov. 5-9, 2002. 
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This approach is well-illustrated by the title of the Wn-iTT 
men * Report 2002: Building Institutions for Markets Th ,< ' V °'°P- 
quote in the Report, taken from a leading new institutional ° PCni ng 
highlights the main issues involved: ‘How do we nr econoc nist 

/ in the mirlcf nf ><•„ . ° Unt for the 

sources 


highlights 

persistence of poverty in the midst of plenty? If w 7knl°T 
of plenty, why don’t poor countries adopt policies that 6 
p^nty? We must create incentives for people to invest^ f ° r 
efficient technology, increase their skills, and organise f t - m ° re 
markets. Such incentives are embodied in institutions’ effic >ent 

Market Institutions 

The institution, which is best able to synchronize private interests , 
social welfare, according to mainstream ideology, is the stvl ^ 
competitive market. Such a market consists of f large number , 
individual economic agents with perfect knowledge of the^ 
requirements and of the economic environment and endowed with 
exceptional rationality’ to utilize all information so that each ners^ 
behaves optimally in his singular pursuit of subjective utility. Such a 
market, under some rather restrictive assumptions, is expected to 
maximize social welfare in the sense that it is not possible under 
given constraints, to increase the utility gain of even a few without 

theT g Free markCtS 3re therefore — as effidfntTn 

0 “ defiDed sense * n such 3 theoretically constructed state, not 
only is the government redundant, but may be positively harmful if it 
tampers with the working of the market. 

Actual markets, however may deviate from the hypothesized 
market, in critical aspects and these deviations may lead to ‘market 
allures Mainstream economics identified the cases of ‘externalities’, 
p bhc goods, imperfect information’, ‘monopoly’ and ‘imperfect 
competition, etc., where the predicted results were not ‘efficient’ The 
rationale for state intervention largely came from the theoretical 
results of market failure. The last few decades have, however, 
witnessed another swing of the ideological pendulum. 3 The proponents 
of government failure’, building on the basic premise of self-interested 
individuals comprising the ‘stuff that governments are made of, have 
highlighted that such agents may not only be influenced to act in the 
interests of powerful groups (regulatory capture) but may indeed 

a U ctiv,rie V sT" meDtai funCti ° DS t0 feather their ^ S t S (rent seeking 


^ R^r a survey of theoretical bases of this shift: see Chanv f 10071 ‘Tl,i?„,, • . 

th° ht £ S ° f ReguJat j° n ’ Cambridge Journal of Economics, Vol. 21. H J ChMgdates 
the beginning of the shift as the decade of 1970s g “ ates 

4 The phenomenon of regulatory capture means capture of regulators by the 
regulated. By capture is meant behaviour active and passive by resnonsible 
authorities. By ‘regulator/ is meant the widest class" of pr'ofess3s and 
authorities within corporations, organizations or jurisdictions holding formal 


Voluft 


and 


[„oiit. ations for Honest and ‘People-Oriented’ Administration EIEEE 

‘solution’ suggested again is limiting the role of the state in 
'R* 10 njatters through privatization and contracting out. Further, 
economic ‘ arran g C ments stressing, for example, competition within 
market- i mgnta j sys tem, are expected to promote ‘efficiency’ Such 
the gove have accompanied efforts to make the markets more 
prescrip t j irou gri new institutional mechanisms like ‘franchise 
‘efficien ^ na t ura l monopolies, clearer and marketable property 
auctionm externality problems 6 which, in the context of 

ngh loping countries, has also meant legal reforms not merely to free 
d6V kets Market-like arrangements, possibly like free markets, ‘reduce 
“ ar need f or compassion, patriotism, brotherly-love and cultural 
solidarity’ (Bowles, 1998). 

Information and Behaviour 

Another strand in the current ‘institutional’ prescription draws upon 
developments in information-economics, where the problem of appro¬ 
priate bureaucratic behaviour is often modeled as a principal-agent 
problem. The literature on administrative corruption draws heavily on 
this. 7 The problem again is ‘How to develop appropriate institutional 
mechanisms so as to elicit honest behaviour from intrinsically 
dishonest persons (administrators)?’ In these models, the meaning of 
‘self-interest’ is broadened and deepened to include what is called 
‘self-interest with guile’ and includes dis-values like shirking of work, 
betrayal, fraud and bribery. The agency problem is then concerned 


footnote 4 continued 


administrative cum legislative cum ethical responsibilities for maintaining 
accountability within those units of society, community and government. Simply 
put, when a regulatory agency brushes aside the common good in favour of private 
interest or some special groups, then it is guilty of capture. Adam Smith divided 
income into 3 types—profits, wages and income. Rent is money paid for the use of 
a capital asset. Thus, it is natural for people to want income from rents rather than 
principally from profits or wages and want rents that involve the least risk and 
labour as enterprises. This motive is called rent seeking. Those who collect rents 
in an economy serve the valuable function of seeking to maintain and preserve 
capital assets. 

5. Franchize bidding schemes are attracting new interest as a solution to the natural 
monopoly problem, a solution that avoids some of the pitfalls of traditional 
regulation or nationalization. In franchize auctioning, any government task, be it 
construction of highways, maintenance of public parks etc., could be given or 
auctioned to the non government or private sector, which then builds, finances and 
operates the task. The users could be asked to pay for the services offered. Such 
types of franchizing prevent the building of white elephants since private firms do 
not want to lose money over such ventures. 

6. Originates from Coase. See: Coase, R.. 1988, The Firm, the Market and the Law, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 

7. For a survey of literature following this line, see. Bardhan, Pranab, 1997, Journal 
of Economic Literature, Vol. 35. Of course, the literature on the agency problem is 
vast and administrative corruption encompasses only a small area of its application 
and is presented here only as an example. Another important area of applied 
agency theory is that of incentives in organizations’ 
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with the design of an incentive mechanism by the princin I 
the agent acts in ways, motivated bv self-interest which the S ° that 
desires, but which he is unable to enforce, or even accurately Pr ‘ ncipal 
due to information asymmetries and unenforceable contracts m ° nit ° r > 
In the context of ‘honest administration’, the problem is t . 
the incentive-disincentive mechanisms facing the administ„ ° alter 
such a way that the expected gains from honesty are greater th ° r ,’ n 
expected gains from corruption. In the words of the former 
Vigilance Commissioner of India, N. Vittal ‘Corruption in l n a Ullef 
high profit low risk venture. The task is to make it high risk and ? 3 
profit This may be achieved, to take an example, by offering high ° W 
package, increasing the punishment and tightening administratL * 
that the likelihood of detection and conviction increases To tak° 
another example, transferring information from the private domain to 
public access through greater transparency, etc. may perhaps heln in 
ameliorating the agency problem, which conceptually is rooted in 
private information’. Institutional reforms to reduce governmental 
intervention in the market is also seen as a method to reduce 
corruption, especially when such corruption is viewed as rent-seeking 
homas Hobbes had once said, ‘Unnecessary laws are not good laws 
but traps for money’. 

Opportunism, Transaction Costs and Institutions 

The theme of this approach is that since the individual is self 
interested with guile, he will cheat, renege, etc. if he can get away 
with it and if it is in his interest to do so. Trust is therefore critically 
absent between individuals. Further, the future cannot be completely 
anticipated and all contingencies cannot be insured against. Institu¬ 
tions have therefore many contractual arrangements to guard against 
opportunistic behaviour under unforeseen contingencies. The theory 
predicts specific types of contractual arrangements likely to arise 
under the combined influence of three factors: (i) asset-specificity, 
^irn^ re ^ UenC " V f ransa ctions, and (iii) degree of uncertainty 
(Williamson, 1985). The forms of institutional/contractual arrange¬ 
ments may range from unified governance to markets, with relational 
and trilateral contracting being the intermediate forms. The approach 
may be useful in prescribing the types of services, which could be 
contracted out in the process of‘reforms’ and in rationalizing the need 
tor hierarchical organizations when markets fail due to limitations of 
foresight, incomplete contracting and the ever present threat of 
oppor umstic behaviour. In other words, institutions other than 


8 contract SSS of British Phi -°*>Pher. He wrote the social 

(i65i) ’ Ekment ° f 

Man (1658). ’ Human Nature (1650), On Matter (1656), and 


^fustworthiness. — Problem 

of antr 

thE PSYCHOLOGICAL approach 

u psychological or value-based approach differs from n. 

The *-„ n al approach in two fundamental ways. First it the 

inst,tu 1 , a psychologically static and universal ‘economic th ® 

1 ws for the possibility of the development of the narrow seKnfreS 
Sriidual to one progressively endowed with human values of t™S 
altruism, commitment etc. Second, it rejects the institutional^ 
assumption that institutions are sufficient to elicit the required 
behaviour. In fact, it even questions the sustainability of institutions 
unless backed by appropriate values held by the generality of men. 

Values as Institutional Foundation 

One of the earliest explicit statements of the institutional foundation 
is to be found in Vivekananda’s famous chastisement of Indians in 
1897 ; ‘You may make thousands of societies, twenty thousand political 
assemblages, fifty thousand institutions. These will be of no use until 
there is that sympathy, that love that thinks for all. You go on 
imitating the Europeans and their societies and their assemblages ... 
which have the rock-foundation of love, for them at least. Where is 
the heart here to build upon? No sooner do we start a little joint-stock 
company than we try to cheat each other, and the whole thing comes 
down with a crash. You talk of imitating the English and building up 
as big a nation as they are. But where are the foundations?’ 

Institutions, according to this view, comprise human beings and 
relations among them and only a part of the latter is defined by laws, 
rules and regulations. It may be impossible to separate values from 
institutions and the old institutional economists, in fact, defined 
institutions as ‘settled habits of thought common to the generality of 
men’ (Veblen, 1899). This definition may be equally appropriate for 
‘values’ and may pose serious difficulties for the institutional 
approach. To take an example from the literature on administrative 
corruption, it may be impossible to design an appropriate incentive 
disincentive mechanism purely based on rules and regulations. The 
incentive system faced by an administrator must include the values of 
Ws compatriots and his seniors. If the seniors and most around him 
are corrupt, it will not pay to be honest. So the ethical distribution 
within administrative agencies Eire important elements of mec am 
es ign as are the quantum of salary and the severity o exp 
'unishment (Bardhan, 1997). . „ .. . nhle t0 

^he idea of ethical distribution of individuals is a n ^ 

e Poet-king Bhartrihari who wrote 1300 years ago, an i 
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pregnant 
good people 


with possibilities for today: ‘There are som 
good people, who engage themselves in the good of nth Sathpur “sa s 
their own self-interest; the samanyas, the generality of S . acrific ing 
other hand, are those who engage themselves in the good*? \° n the 
long as it does not involve the sacrifice of their own se°if 80 
There are those others, the manavarakshas, devilish h ■ mterest - 
sacrifice the good of others to gain their own selfish Ids-T*’ Wh ° 
what am I to say of those who sacrifice the good of oth ’ Ut alas ' 
gaming thereby any good to themselves or to anv W ’ thout 
(Ranganathananda, op. cit.) any one e Ise!’, 

The categories based on ‘other-regarding’ values and ■ 
may be translated into (a) the altruistic, (b) the enliuhte h a V10ur - 
interested (c) self-mterested with guile; and (d) the monS d Se,f - 
The distribution of various ethical types in a society have :iemented - 
efiects on the functioning of society: e.g. criminalivati ^ ro oun d 
institutions of governance ineffective. But what is of more bn 
concern here us the distribution within institu^ of 
is so because the bi-variate distribution of power and ethical tvoes r 
severe y affect not only the quality of governance 

(Mauro 1995 ) S economic ^°wth, investment and innovation 

The value-based approach therefore calls for special care ,n the 
se ectmn into administration and on the continuation in service of 
s lected candidates. It also stresses on investments in value- 
ducation and training. The set of values, which the administrator is 
expected to progressively imbibe has been called the ‘rajarshi’ ideal. 

ne essence of this ideal is the view that inculcation of the spirit of 
public service in administrators brings the double benefit of social 
welfare and individual advancement. The approach has been 
elaborated by various thinkers (for example in the lectures of 
Ranganathananda, op. cit.) and has been formalized in training 
modules of Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta. 

The value-based approach differs in another fundamental way 
from the institutional approach. In the explanation of human beha¬ 
viour, rationality in the sense of use of intellect as a guide to decision 
and action, is given a secondary place in the value-based approach. 
The economic man, in contrast, is a mathematical optimizer. In this 
aspect the value-based approach is akin to institutional economics of 
the older variety. But whereas the old institutional economists laid 
stress on instincts and habits, the value-based approach stresses 
emotions, attitudes or values, and mental states. In fact, rationality is 
seen as an instrument and not as the direction setter. Mere 
knowledge is static; it has no motivation. It requires the motivational 


9. Exclusive reliance on intelligence and knowledge without any consideration for 
values may lead to adverse selection. Many believe that this may be happening in 
the higher civil services in India B 


uions nnd ‘People-Oriented’Administration f gj 

ontiments and values to be channelized into 
_ 0 f emotions* s arrow i y selfish activity. The value-based 

SS'-ESSU SS* " the ' p “" n “ tion ' ° f 

«PP'»» ch “timeout and attitude.. 
ejnotio 115 ’ 

/ Development 

Et,ltca c assumption of the value-based approach is that 

heroic and profoun person is as real and as possible as his 

the ethical deyelopme ^ omnent . In fact> without this ethical 


A 


..hid ^'XTual deveiopment. In fact, without this ethical 
pW** 1 “f 'the Intellectual development i. fraught with danger 
development, presented in various ways: from self to 

This development h b from unope ’ to ‘the ripe ego; 

‘SELF’; from Pe^new to *8^- ^ whatever be the nomen- 

from 'indivi ua 1 essentially optimistic with a deep respect for 

datures, the aRproa The un fo ld ing of this goodness has 

the innate ®°°f e science of human possibilities’ (a phrase corned by 
Julian* 3 Huxley, but adapted to the context by Ranganathananda, 

° P ' “in'the specific context of administration, the assumption is that 
it is possible for administrative functionaries to rise above the tyranny 
of the three Ps—pay, prospect and promotions—and inculcate a spin 
of service, develop imaginative sympathy, impersonal loyalty and 
efficiency in action. The transformation of the petty-minded, msensi 
live and callous bureaucrat to one endowed with efficiency, concern 
and dignity is possible through the adoption of a nght philosophical 
approach, which links individual benefit-now conceived in a non- 
material and profound sense—to social benefit (Chakraborty, 2001). 
The social milieu and the work place are seen as the necessary 
context for a more humane development. This is the ‘rajarshi ideal 
which seeks to combine spiritual development with socially beneficial 
action. 

TOWARDS A SYNTHESIS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACHES 

Though seemingly contradictory, the two approaches, surprisingly, are 
finding several meeting grounds in recent years. One such area is o 
be found in the now influential theory of social capital. Though the 
term has been used to signify various concepts, the predominant ideas 
relate to trust and capacity for collective action. This capacity for 
coUec,h. action i. very different from Manner Olson's (1971) use of 
the term as it is based on human values and not, the result ot 


10 A large volume of literature has grown since Robert Putnam s landmark work 
(1993) on Social Capital. 
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optimizing behaviour of ‘economic man’. The number of stud 
have focused on the links between governance and social ' 0S ’ Which 
considerable. Though mainstream economics views the te CaP ! tal is 
capital’ with suspicion, if not contempt, it has still beenT S ° Cial 
recognize its importance (Sobel, 2002). Our discussion and ** 1 to 
cursory study of the ‘social capital’ literature enables us to an 6Ven 3 
that human values and even ideas of ethical distributions ; PPrec,ate 
though alien to the western mainstream social philosophy ®° Clet y> 
get incorporated in the future analysis of governance issues Y S °° n 
Another area in which the two currents occasionally overlap 
the practical sphere of Structural Adjustment Programme The fail ' S 
of market-based reforms in many cases have catalyzed investigati^ 
into the social and political foundations necessary for modern marked 
to function. Such enquiries have already led to identification f 
concepts like ‘generalized morality’ as pre-requisites for even thl 
markets to perform effectively. ne 

On the other hand, there is a growing realization in developing 
countries that existing governmental structures have proved 
inadequate in meeting citizens’ expectations. Elements of New Public 
Management are being increasingly tried out. This is primarily an 
institutional approach, but not entirely so. It also signals a change 
from administrative attitudes derived from a colonial-feudal legacy to 
one that is service-oriented in its outlook. To conclude: it may no 
longer be true that the ‘east is east and the west is west and never 
the twain shall meet!’ 
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From Legal Rational to 
Moral-Legal-Rational 

Bureaucracy: A Case Study 
of a Civil Servant 


— P.M. SOWJANYA AND G. HaRAGOPAL 


hnr« K an L kar ! n 1 as 3 J Civil servant - eschewed the elitist man-on-the- 
horseback style and the status-oriented administrative culture 
inherited by the ICS that distanced the masses to create a new 
admimstranve ethos, which responded to the poorest of the poor He 
nched every office that he occupied. In his three and half decades of 
administrative service, he was closely associated with the welfare of 
the poor. Even after his retirement in 1992, he has been vigorously 
involved ,n addressing the problem of poverty and deprivation in the 
country and has also initiated the formation of the Committee of 
Concerned Citizens Academicians, students and administrators are 
ail mspired by his humane appreciation of the problems of the poor 
and his radical thinking on the issue of economic development of the 
country. 

It is striking to learn that even after a span of twenty five 
to thirty years, the beneficiaries recall the memories of Sankaran’s 

1 The Committee of Concerned Citizens (CCC) ,s an independent group with a self- 
eThanr , resp0nSlblht * establishing an egalitarian focal order and 

enhancing the democratic space. In search or democratic space is a comprehensive 
documentation of the reports of CCC, which carries a dialogue wXcPI-ML 
Peoples War Group and the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh Committee of 
Concerned Citizens consists of S.R. Sankaran, IAS (Retd ) K C 
National President of PUCL Prof G H.ragopal, Prof & oTrLmha “uTb.' 
Chandrasekhar Rao of the University of Hyderabad, Potturi Venkateswar Rao, 
veteran journalist and also Shn Akhileshwar, from the media, Prof K Jaya 
Shankar, former vice-chancellor, Kakatiya University, Kodhand Ram Reddy, 
Associate Professor, Osmama University, Bojja Tarakan, Senior Advocate and 
renowned dalit leader, P Janardhan Reddy, former MLA from Karimnagar District 
300 
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• tipq with intense emotions and gratitude. Pankaran’s 
activ1 household one in Nellore district . 1 The 


'ame has ^^beneficiaries and officials, have enriched tv study 
„«nondents, |.„™i through their deep involvemen* in the 


re sp° n 


F ”h h this chapter is based, through their deep involvemen* in the 


on which thi® ^ wel , ag their zea i reS pect and affection towards 
subject of , inq ., -nistration. The authors have tried to understand the 
Sankaran s a , er context and also as a part of administrative 

phenomenon . ■ gtjon ag to how has Sankaran brought a 

continuity in the administrative work-ethics is studied using 

paradigma * drawn from beneficiaries and colleagues during 

Cm f n nure m various capacities. The attempt is to bring out the 
nf of the research in this chapter, which seeks to comprehend 
finding- del of civi i service—a product of welfare adminis- 

San i on as an exceptional style thrown by indigenous culture and 
ol context This goes beyond the Weberian model of bureaucracy 
that Weber’s typology is not all that exhaustive. 

THE BACKDROP OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

Indian administration today is a product of history, in fact, an 
amazing continuity of history. It has the heritage of Kautilya, Ash oka, 
Akbar Shershah Suri and the British colonial administration, the last 
being’ the latest has made the deepest impact on Indian 
administration. It is on this model that the administrative system of 
India has been built; basically a model of force and extraction ot 
surplus The other models also continue to haunt the Indian 
administration till date. The Kautilyan model was based on certain 
premises, which were rooted in inequalities and tended towards 
unequal or graded treatment of human beings. This is seen in caste 
hierarchy and religious legitimacy. But, besides engaging in the 
extraction of surplus, and maintenance of law and order, the 
Kautilyan model did talk of taking up some public works. Indeed, 
Kautilya exhorts the king to pay attention to the welfare of his 
subjects. Kautilya can be regarded as one who presented a model, 
which is extractive, but still combined if with a dose of welfare. 

Ashoka’s paternalistic attitude is expressed in the remark, ‘All 
men are my children’. He desired the welfare of his subjects in the 
same way as he would that of his children and rightly regarded their 
welfare as his responsibility. He was always in personal contact with 
his subjects to secure greater welfare for them, this in part, accounts 
for his undertaking of extensive tours throughout his empire. His 
edicts depict that new developments in administration for the well- 

9 Nellore district was chosen for the study because Sankaran has worked as the Joint 
Collector (1963) and District Magistrate of Nellore (1968-69). As head of the 
district, he did yeoman service to the poor To study the sensitivity and competence 
with which Sankaran piloted the work on the abolition of bonded labourers, Medak 
district was chosen as it had the largest number of bonded labourers in 1976. 
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being of the people were undertaken. He abolished drier,n 
caste and position in ordering punishment (Thapar 1992?* Tl° n of 
administration, ingrained in 'Dharma’, could be’ record ^, Sh ° ka ’ s 
programme of social welfare, which in the 20 th „ . 0garded as a 

known as ‘welfare administration’. century parlance i s 

The feudal administration of Mughals durine the , 

extracted the revenue for plunder and pleasure The ^ ^ Peri ° d 
the working of their administrative machinery, would reveTtTTT 
entire setup was meant to protect the interests nf the 3 that the 
than the good of the masses If the Mmrhal emperor rather 

*'»- «»<■ 

cultivators to be capable of producing and thprphv Y ? ted tile 
means to meet the requirements of the ruling class The '"f ^ 
introduced by Shershah Suri and Akbar were more by wayTf p w°™ S 
the leakages and improving the efficiency of the system in rev^n 8 
collection by tightening the coercive apparatus to contTthTS 

Thm a dTs an t T tiVat ° rS r3ther th3n Rnhancing the People’s welfare 
Tins does not, however, mean that there were absolutely no welfare 

considerations. Regulatory and welfare roles can be witnessed in 
varied forms in Indian history. 

The colonial power, which entered India in search of profit and 
business did not destroy the basic structure but improvized it to suit 
their own purpose. The centralized British administrative system 
exuded the predominant feature of a superiority complex in its 
aloofness from the general public. Colonialism, because of its mission 
deepened and sharpened the coercive apparatus of the state in the 
process of extraction of the surplus, gradually destroying the 
productive processes. To legitimize their roots, the colonial masters 
introduced educational and legal system, which oriented to produce 
clerks and lawyers for administration to keep the administrative and 
judicial system going. It created a class of people who were ‘black in 
colour but European in thought’. All attempts at reforms were 
directed or aimed at perpetuating the existing system, rather than 
altering it in anyway. However, they created a new set of officers who 
not only wielded power and worked as a source of their power, but 
were also agents of the supposedly welfare regime. 

The arbitrary and undemocratic state power exercised through 
bureaucratic apparatus coupled with enormous economic back¬ 
wardness on the one hand and growing consciousness of the people on 
the other gave rise to the anti-colonial freedom movement. But the 
freedom movement did not throw up any viable alternative form of 
organization except the Gandhian Model, which had no social base, 
whatsoever. The entire freedom movement got reduced to mere 
transfer of power. Once power was transferred, the lack of clarity 
about the administrative institutions became our legacy. The 
Constituent Assembly, which sat for two years to give a blue print for 
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. India, did not seriously debate about the chan„ 

^Tuced i«* the adminl8trative StrUCture ‘ though it redefi^ 
jnt r ° , 0 f the polity. nerl 

the g Mahaveer Tyagi who participated m the deliberations of the 
Tent Assembly rightly observed ‘that the country fought „ n 
ConSt 'the British but the bureaucracy and people wanted to be free 
again 3 . 1 i the very same bureaucracy stands as it is’ He empha 
fro® ' . at -government should not be allowed to run by persons who 
sl7 ‘ ed Ircenaries, who come and offer their intellectual talent on line’ 
are © e ho wever, had no impact on the Constituent Assembly The 
H' s W ° s t r ative system remained, by and large, untouched. Yet the 
adm Mtutional spirit seems to have thrown up individual civil servants 
C ° n nd there who have made a difference. S.R. Sankaran is one 
her ® offshoot of an egalitarian vision. 

SU This is evident from the way Sankaran looked at the adminis- 
tive system. When a large number of civil servants entered the 
tra 'ice drawn to the aura of ‘pomp and power’, which had made it a 
heaven-born service that provided a comfortable living, good pay, 

6 tige and power, Sankaran entered the portals of government 
considering government service with virtues — as it was identified with 
service to the people. The civil service, says Sankaran ‘forms an 
important part of the institution of the state and plays a crucial role 
in the administration of the country. It has to carry out tasks in terms 
of the Constitutional mandate and the legal framework. A stable body 
of experienced and competent permanent officials in diverse fields, it 
constitutes an elite corps, with the vast authority vested in it, to be 
exercised in public interest for achieving public policy objectives’. He 
further adds, ‘the effective and imaginative implementation of laws in 
favour of the poor will itself go a long way in securing their rights’. 
Since Sankaran lived by this vision, he practiced humane value 
system and demonstrated an abiding concern for the empowerment of 
the vulnerable segments of the society. 

Besides moral responsibility, as a civil servant, he upheld the 
Constitutional obligations to implement various Acts and policies both 
in letter and spirit, for the am elioration of the deprived sections of the 
society. Through his pro-poor intervention and pioneering work in 
designing and delivering anti-poverty programmes, he brought out 
striking changes in the lives of the poor that came under his ambit. 
One of the measures initiated by the government soon after 
independence was the programme of land reforms. The distribution 
and redistribution of land in favour of the poor was not only a step 
towards egalitarian end, but it also aimed at empowering the ™ ra 
P°°r. As a part of this strategy, he gave attention to sever a 

related programmes. f th 

Sankaran motivated the administrative personnel to i en 1 - 
^Pes of land i.e. (homestead farms, tankbeds of Nellore-unreserved 
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forestland) and involved them in distribution r ■ 
uncompromizing in his approach towards imnl and - He w 
reforms. Resistance from the landlords was met winf"^* 011 of land 
Sankaran ensured that it was occupied bv the alWi P ° llCe for ce and 
and confidence in the administration headed byhimf?° ple ' s faith 
this reverent anecdote; whenever the tribals were u d be Seen in 
district forest officers, who ordered them to either bT^ by th e 
forest land, their command was met with a humble re* 1 ” 6 ° r Vacate 
government land allotted by Sankaraiah (that is how he Sp ° nse: ‘ th >s is 
the poor), please send him, he will show us the boundaries^ by 
have been instances of issuance of pattas late in the nieht t rhere 
threats and encroachment by the landlords. Large tracks of L d aVm 
distributed to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in almoin 
the villages, cultivable lands were not only distributed but irrisata 
by various means—wells were dug and bores were sunk. Man 
pipelines and water supply channels were connected to the fields*^ 
canals were dug, lift irrigation appliances like oil engines and motor 
were also supplied, thus facilitating land based development. 

He also helped the nomadic tribes (Yanadies-Erukula) in shifting 
their settlements. These settlements were also connected by the 
roads. These new colonies were named as—Gandhi Girijana Colony, 
Sankaran Colony, Sankaran Veeraraghavapuram, Gandhi Jana 
Sangham, Girijana Colony, etc. Sankaran’s administration laboured 
hard on matters of concern like human dignity, accessiblity to basic 
amenities—food, shelter and drinking water. Harijans and Girijans 
were provided vocational training in fields like driving and mechanics, 
loans were given to educated unemployed youths to start some petty 
trade and business, rickshaws were provided to rickshaw pullers to 
eke out a living, and some students were also sent for higher 
education out of Sankaran’s own resources. 

As a part of his mission, he took up the temple entry 
programme. Jonnawada Kamakshamma Temple is the famous temple 
in Nellore district. Harijans and Girijans had been prohibited from 
entering the temple since time immemorial. His coming saw the 
lifting up of the taboo and the right to enter the temple was asserted. 
In Sriharikota, Mudalliars used to forbid the entry of Harijans into 
temples and public places. He convened ‘Harijan Day 1 , enlightened 
them on human dignity and the consequences of practicing 
untouchability. These instances serve as examples of how state 
institutions bound to the Constitutional values can mitigate human 
suffering and enhance human dignity. 

Sankaran, because of all these endeavours earned the reputation 
of being the ‘poor man’s collector’. His intensive and extensive touring, 
and the personal attention that he gave to the problems of the poor 
attracted young and old, politicians and officials alike. On several 
occasions, he paid from his own resources for his food and return 
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ourney from the poor villages. Accessibility is one of the remarkable 
features of Sankaran’s model ‘hundreds and hundreds of people met 
hint every day at the collectorate, his bungalow or at the places of his 
isit’ He encouraged the public who approached him and listened 
to each one’s problem. There were no specific timings or appointments 
to meet him. One could just walk into his chamber To the less 
rivilcged, he was more of a friend or a relative than a collector This 
unusual accessibility enabled him to organize the poor on a mass-scale 
U nd political leaders went along with him to tap this massbase 
Sankaran, this way, could also involve the political leaders in helping 
the poor. He confronted and contended undue and unhealthy political 
nterference with great courage. Transfers and postings (swords in the 
hands of the politicians to punish the unobliging administrators) did 
not matter to him. 

SHAPING POWER FOR RESPONSIVE 
ADMINISTRATIVE CULTURE 

Sankaran’s unfading humane mode, of behaviour is reflected both in 
policy making and enforcement As civil servants reach the higher 
echelons of bureaucracy, particularly at the centre, they become prone 
to negative disposition due to political climate and contaminating 
interface with politicians of higher rank, ‘power’ and ’moneyv Not only 
do they maintain undue political contacts but boast of their familiarity 
with front-rank politicians. In contrast, Sankaran s humane mode of 
behaviour and unique traits like integrity, transparency, and inspiring 
personal practices have generated positive power, which cou 
influence or determine decision-making at all the levels. In other 
words, throughout his service, he was able to shape power to serve 

moral purpose. , ... 

Serving as Special Assistant in the Ministry of Steel and Mines 
(1969), he was instrumental in the nationalization of the coal mines. 
He observed that there was no evidence of any sustained efforts on 
the part of the private collieries to improve the working conditions in 
the mines and act upon labour laws. He felt ‘an integrated develop¬ 
ment of coal reserves with due regard to long-term public interest was 
possible only under the public sector’. This adequately reflects his 
clarity of approach to development and change. As Secretary, Social 
Welfare Department, Government of Andhra Pradesh (1968-76), 
(1984-87), he endevoured for substantially increasing the quality and 
quantity of government assistance to the weaker sections. His 
administration did not loose sight of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and the place of the poor in the developmental 
agenda of the nation. But for his initiative and persistence, Andhra 
Pradesh state would not have perhaps had such a widespread network 
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of social welfare programmes. The sensitivity and commitment with 
which the work has been pioneered on the abolition of bonded labour 
is marked as a watershed in the administrative history of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

His inspiring administrative leadership has gone a long way i n 
not just implementing the Bonded Labour Abolition Act, but has 
engendered deep consciousness among the poor to assert their rights. 
As a part of this exercise, he toured extensively, campaigning on 
Jeetham Bundh’. The sustainable relief approach given to the 
released bonded labourers had a lasting impact on the identification of 
the bonded labourers. Provision of loans for food grains formed 
immediate relief measures. Rehabilitation included allotment of house 
sites and agricultural land, community wells, milch animals and 
protection of civil rights. Sankaran was an exceptional administrator 
who could see the welfare programmes as an integral part of larger 
developmental and transformative process. 

He was also instrumental in facilitating the establishment of 
schools and hostels for the children of bonded labourers. His adminis¬ 
tration saw rehabilitation of the ‘Jogins’—a system perpetuating the 
exploitation and dehumanization of girls and women belonging to the 
poorer sections of the society. The helpless people, regarded him as 
the incarnation of God. Trikarnashudhi, Saint Xavier , Saint Loyolla 
are some of the popular expressions given to him in recognition of his 
services. In lasting memory of his selfless service, people named their 
colonies, village houses and children after him. This may, at one level, 
sound feudal, but these modes of remembering could also be rooted in 
a far more positive relationship. Perhaps, it is one example where the 
old modes acquire a new and different meaning altogether. His overall 
approach is so exceptional that his style cannot be easily fitted into 
the classical Weberian model (the legal-rational type). It continues 
with the traditional and egalitarian forms rendering his type of 
bureaucratic model somewhat different. 

TOWARDS AN INDIGENOUS MODEL OF 
CIVIL SERVICES 

The administrative attributes of Sankaran unfold an administrative 
style, which does not fit into any of the familiar administrative 
models. His unique traits include simplicity, accessibility, trans¬ 
parency, accountability, humane supervisional methods, altruism, 
futuristic vision, emphasis on purpose rather than process, spot- 
decisions, willingness to take risk, freedom from the negative 
influence of power and hierarchy, motivation, respect for human 
dignity, and sensitivity to ethics. These characteristics coupled with 
absence of domestic commitment as he did not opt for matrimony 
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made him stand out in whatever he attempted. This rendered his 
style humane and can be characterized as ‘empathet.c model The 
other patterns being ‘egoistic’, ‘pragmatic’, ‘lumpen’, and compradore 
The egoistic bureaucrats are rooted in the pre-colonial legacies^ 
Thev are arrogant, boastful and aggressive towards the people and 
their subordinates, but submissive and ready to do anything to please 
the masters. They indulge in tale carrying and work against other 
colleagues. These egoistic and self-centred functionaries employ al 
means and exploit all avenues for self-advancement. They may even 
subvert the organizational structures and plunder the public 
resources They cling more to the form than the essence of adminis¬ 
trative rules; one of the devices to delay the matters and demonstrate 
their importance. They do not hesitate to abandon all the legal- 
rational and institutional norms. This model prevents the emergence 
of legal-rational bureaucracy. 

The pragmatics are based in the capitalist-bureaucratic mode ot 
development. They are hard working and their main concern is to 
sincerely carry out the job assigned to them. Such bureaucrats derive 
their support from Dharma, which preaches ‘Do the Duty. They are 
also dynamic and even innovative. They are an asset to their political 
and administrative bosses, but may not be very useful to the larger 
masses. They may bend the rules but would not abandon them. This 
model is closest to the Weberian bureaucratic rational model. 

The lumpen and compradore bureaucrats, on the other hand, are 
rooted in either the distortions of capitalist development or the 
increasing integration of India with the global economy. These 
bureaucrats are corrupt, opportunistic, manipulative and cunning. 
They lack human values. They flout the rules or intercept them 
according to their personal convenience. Frequently, they apply one 
rule to themselves and quite another to others. They carefully build 
and maintain their linkages. They rise very fast to high positions 
without any credentials or qualifications. They always remain close to 
the power centres. This model is becoming increasingly visible in 
administration at all levels today. The bureaucrats of the compradore 
model are jet set to move out to greener pastures in foreign lands. 
Their tribe is increasing in the wake of economic globalization. The 
sole motive of such bureaucrats is to manage plum appointments for 
themselves in various world bodies and international inter¬ 
governmental agencies (Haragopal and Prasad, 1990). 

The empathetic bureaucrat model is fully committed to the 
country’s Constitution and does not negate the established laws and 
rules of the service. The roots of this model lie in the welfare or 
socialistic consciousness, deriving its support from humanitarian 
values. These type of bureaucrats are hardworking, sincere and 
sensitive. They live a modest life and believe in honest living; their 
concern for the poor can be quite embarrassing to the political system 
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whose commitment to the poor is only at the level of rhetoric. This 
style goes beyond hierarchy, rule and file, self and ego. It seeks to 
bridge the existing gap between the state and civil society and i.n 
completing the task of putting the Constitutional socio-economic 
structure in its place. 

The empathctic model challenges Kautilya’s deep suspicion that 
no administrator can escape from being corrupt just as a fish cannot 
escape from swallowing the water. It urges for genuine people’s 
movement to make the repressive state more responsive. It is this 
concern, which made Sankaran (who is the reference to the said 
model) to initiate the Committee of Concerned Citizens (CCC) in 1998 
after his superannuation from the service. The Committee is a body 
through which he has been continuously striving to democratize not 
only the state but also the civil society and the people’s movement. 
The CCC is one of the prominent democratic voices in Andhra 
Pradesh today. It is essentially an independent collective of 
individuals sharing a common concern on the climate of violence, 
brutalization, insensitivity and suffering prevailing in the state, 
particularly in Telengana district in the context of the three decade 
old Naxalite movement and the state’s approach in dealing with the 
issues. It is directing its efforts to break away from the ‘chicken or 
egg' kind of arguments on violence to deal with it from a different 
perspective, and create a new set of terms for democratic debate. 

The Committee has assigned to itself the task of bringing 
people’s aspirations and the right to live with dignity into the Agenda 
of the Naxalite movements, and governments. The ongoing peace 
initiatives between the People’s War Group (PWG) and the 
government could be attributed to the efforts of the Committee. 
Sankaran's intervention to attempt for a negotiation between the 
PWG and the Government of Andhra Pradesh is the first of its kind in 
the three decades of Naxalite movement in the state. It indicates the 
legitimacy Sankaran has enjoyed from the state, civil society and 
people’s movements. It further indicates how in the absence of legal- 
rational authority, the ‘moral’ penetrates into the society. The 
intervention move, which includes the actor, ac’hvity and the whole 
negotiating dialogue is an event, which is widely debated in Andhra 
Pradesh, sensitizing large cross-sections of the society. In other words, 
the moral is also legal and rational. It is this aspect that Weber did 
not encourage and to that extent, his typologies lack universal 
validity. 
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the principle of anonymity. It is a form where the administrator 
commits himself to a longer humane and democratic course The 
direction that the authority vests in the position is wielded in favour 
of the poor In the case of several administrators, this is the other 
way round. The power used in favour of the privileged and powerful 
appears to be natural, as it does not challenge the given order By the 
same logic, any decision in favour of the poor is interpreted as 
partisan, biased and subjective. This is the reason why the civil 
servant in the latter case has to make a conscious moral choice and 
prescribe standards to himself so that his behaviour is consistent with 
the legal standards and at the same time does not blatantly violate 
them. 

The middle class, particularly the techno-managerial class, which 
does not own the capital nor is engaged in the direct material 
production is best suited for subserving the needs of capital and power 
maintenance. This is precisely the reason why merit is defined in 
apolitical and moral terms. In order to further ensure neutrality, 
Weber emphasized an impersonal approach in performing the tasks of 
the bureaucratic organization. In terms of legitimacy of power, Weber 
extolled the virtues of bureaucracy as its locus is in the legal-rational 
authority. The concept itself indicates that what is legal is also 
rational. Weber was right when he stated that the other forms of 
authority, viz., traditional and charismatic are non-rational, if not 
irrational. The question that arises is whether the legal and rational 
concepts are necessarily positive and developmental. Max Weber also 
avoided this moral question, for capitalism can always be justified on 
legal and rational but not on moral grounds. The legal-rational 
authority is definitely far superior to the other feudal forms of 
authority, which are both coercive and arbitrary. 

Administration for Weber is synonymous with ‘power’, ‘authority’ 
and domination And the conflicts, as far as organizations are 
concerned, are rooted in power and authority and the entire domain of 
ethics revolves around the conflicts Power is the pursuit of the 
individual to influence the behaviour of the other. This leads to 
hierarchical equations, causing perpetual tensions in interpersonal 
relations. In the moral-legal-rational authority, driven by a social 
purpose, power gets humanized. Once power acquires a human face, 
the goals of the organization get elevated to a higher order. In such 
an order, attitudinal conflicts either do not occur or get submerged in 
the long-drawn processes. Their moral sensibilities and human 
concerns provide a counterbalancing force to the authoritarian and 
con icting influence of power. In fact, they enter the portals of 
organizations identifying the same with service to the people. They 
hold the ‘public office’ with a deep sense of devotion and dedication 
more as trustees than as ‘authorities’ in the Weberian sense. It is this 
alternative approach that generates not only positive power, which is 


Sankaran’s style is not a negation of Weberian legal-rational typology, 
hut goes beyond the boundaries of the Weberian form of behavioural 
mode. This brings in merit, but moves beyond the neutrality and even 
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used for enhancing the space for the poor, but is able to do it with 
unusual effectiveness. 

If this model becomes prominent as a result of innumerable 
struggles of the poor, then Marxian ideological position on 
‘bureaucracy, as a part of the state apparatus ingrained in society- 
acting as a mechanism for perpetuation of class exploitation’ would 
call for reconsideration. However, given the context and conditions 
such a historical development seems to be a distant possibility. 
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Right to Information: 

A Key to Accountable and 
Transparent Administration 


— Jaytilak Guha Roy 


Accountability’ as well as ‘transparency and information’ constitute 
tw o of the seven specific aspects of ‘governance’ identified by the 1992 
World Bank document on Governance and L evelopment, a release that 
may be attributed to its quest for ‘good governance’. Consequently, the 
citizen’s right to information is increasingly being recognized as an 
important instrument to promote openness, transparency and 
accountability in public administration. In fact, the concept of 
‘invisible government’ has become obsolete in this age of liberalization 
and globalization. The citizens, the stakeholders, the consumers of 
public sen-ices, the beneficiaries of development programmes, the civil 
society organizations, the business and commercial houses, all must 
get the information they require from the public authorities relating 
to their administration, operations or decisions. This is possible only if 
the administration is accountable and transparent enough and 
provides them with the right to information on their aims, policies 
and programmes. This chapter focuses on the pertinence of the need 
for right to information and how things can be improved. It makes an 
attempt to bring out the international and national perspectives on 
the issue. 


WHY RIGHT TO INFORMATION? 

The symbiotic relationship between sin and secrecy is now universally 
recognized. It has been observed that a government, which operates in 
greater secrecy is more prone to corruption as compared to a 
government, which operates in greater openness. This is the first 


___ Right to Information 

reason for which, the right to information is considered as a signifi 
cant step in empowering people to combat state corruption 

Secondly, the right to information helps to strengthen the 
foundations of democracy. Unlike a totalitarian government, a demo¬ 
cratic government needs to be based on the trust of the governed It 
should therefore, function in public view as much as possible so that 
the citizens know its aims, policies and programmes and help the 
government to accomplish them. Secrecy in governmental functioning, 
on the contrary, would tend to promote corruption, oppression, 
nepotism and misuse or abuse of authority, and thereby, alienate the 
government from the governod. To reiterate the words of the Franks 
Committee of the United Kingdom (1972), ‘A government which 
pursues secret aims, or which operates in greater secrecy than the 
effective conduct of its proper functions require, or which turns 
information services into propaganda agencies, will lose the trust of 
the people. It will be countered by ill-informed and destructive 
criticism’. Openness in governmental functioning is, therefore, 
regarded as an essential ingredient of democracy and the right to 
information as a fundamental democratic right. 

Thirdly, democracy, to be effective and meaningful, should also 
have responsive administration, which is a bilateral process. On the 
one side, administration is required to be citizen-centric, which 
implies that it should be responsive to the citizens’ legitimate needs, 
aspirations and grievances. The citizens, on the other side, are 
required to be cooperative and yet vigilant. For, it is the eternal 
vigilance of enlightened citizens, which facilitates accountability and 
prevents arbitrariness in public administration, and brings it closer to 
the citizens. An eternal and enlightened vigilance is thus the best 
guarantee of democratic government. There is no denying that the 
right to know is an effective means for the citizens’ enlightenment. 
For, it is this right, which gives them access to government depart¬ 
ments and documents and thereby enables them to acquire knowledge 
of what is happening in the government. 

Fourthly, the right to information tends to remove unnecessary 
secrecy surrounding the decision-making process in the government, 
and thereby helps to improve the quality of decision-making in public 
policy and administration. It enables the citizens to know about the 
government decisions and the basis on which they are made so that 
they can exercise sound judgement on the merits of public policies and 
respond appropriately to influence the process of policy formulation 
and decision-making in public governance. 

Last but not the least, the right to information is an effective 
means to strengthen grassroots democracy and ensure people’s 
participation in local governance and development activities. It would 
also bring the local governments under public scrutiny and thereby 
help them to av..id ‘costly mistakes’. To quote James Madison, one of 
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the founding fathers of the American Constitution, ‘A popular govern¬ 
ment without popular information or means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy or perhaps both.’ 

INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

Sweden was the first country to provide freedom of information to its 
citizens as far back as 1766. The Constitutional provision 
guaranteeing this freedom was adopted in that year, as part of the 
Freedom of the Press Act, one of Sweden’s four basic Constitutional 
laws. It was the outcome of an ‘intense struggle’ during the last half 
of the 18th century between the two main political parties of Sweden, 
the Hats and the Caps. With the defeat of the Hats in 1765, after a 
long-tern in office, the Caps inserted the principle of public access in 
the Freedom of the Press Act as a reaction to their frustration over 
excessive administrative secrecy as well as press censorship under the 
Hats regime. Subsequently, the principle was accepted as a part of the 
‘the normal political life of Sweden’ (Rowat, 1980). 

In other countries, however, the developments in this regard 
have been far more recent. Among other Scandinavian countries, 
Finland enacted the Freedom of Information (FOI) legislation in 1951, 
followed by Denmark and Norway in 1970. The United States enacted 
its FOI Act in 1966, exactly two hundred years after Sweden. The Act 
was amended in 1974 to'limit the exemptions and to provide for 
penalties against those government officials who would be founu 
withholding information or treating FOI requests in an arbitrary or 
capricious fashion. Austria, France and the Netherlands passed this 
legislation during the 70s, while Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
enacted it in 1982-83. Various states or provinces of the United 
States, Canada and Australia have also enacted their own 

legislations. , , . 

In Bulgaria, the Access to Information Act was enacted in June 
2000 The scope of its applicability is wide, since the term pu ic 
information’, under the Act, has been construed to mean any 
information relating to social life’, which gives the citizens an 
opportunity to form their own opinion about the activities ot t e 
persons obligated to provide information. The Act gives the right o 
access to information not only to the citizens but to the non-citizens as 
well as the legal entities. . 

Ireland enacted the FOI Act in 1997. It came into force in 199». 
In the Republic of South Africa, the Right of Access to Information is 
a Constitutional Right, which has been further reinforced with t e 
Promotion of Access to Information Act, 2000. The objectives of t e 
Act, inter alia, include promotion of a culture of human rights an 
social justice, imparting accountability and good governance, an 
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enabling in decision-making by public bod.es that I 

affect their rights. The Act contains two separate parts, each dealing 1 

with the right of access to records of public bodies and private bodies § 

respectively. j 

The Japanese Law concerning the Disclosure of Information held 
by administrative organs is applicable to defined ‘administrative 
organs’. It seeks to ensure that the government is accountable to the 
people for its various operations, and contribute to the promotion of a 
fair and democratic administration that is subject to the people’s 
accurate understanding and criticism. Thailand enacted its Official 
Information Act in 1997. It is a very short legislat'.un and lacks clarity 
on certain important aspects, such as the procedure for receiving and 
processing of information requests a^p the appeal and complaint 
procedures (Shankari, 2000). 

On the whole, the FO T x legislations in developed democracies 
have three fundament^ features: 

• A legej, right of access to government records without a 
remonstrated need to know; 

Specific exemptions to protect national security, personal 
privacy, law enforcement and the like, and 
• Where access is refused, a right of appeal independent o 
government officials (Bell and Watchirs, 1988). 

THF: INDIAN SCENARIO 

Wi'ch regard to the Indian Republic, the first political commitment to 
th e citizen’s Right to Information came up on the eve of the Lok 
S abha elections in 1977 as a corollary to pubhc resentment agmnst 
oppression of information, press censorship 

S? 8 X^sed ^pen government’ and declared 
Sit it^M not misuse^ the intelligence seMces^an ^ernnmntj 

authority for 'persoual »d latitutcd i« 

ment, tta Jauata government ™ **, 19 S. 

1977, a working group to ascertain if the O ^ ; „ fnrmatioa t0 the 
could be modified so as to facilitate greater iw. a -. „ , ■ , 

public. The working group comprising officials from the Cabin 
Secretariat and the Ministries of Home Affairs, Finance -jdDjto 
laboured for months only to recommend that the Act of 19 

be retained without change. nnnnlar 

This ‘no change’ recommendation was far P ^ 

expectations. The very composition of t e group, aucracy by 

indicative of the kind of recommendation made by 1 ■ mmen - 

its nature revels in secrecy, and hence, ° c |j“ was ultimately 
dation would have been an exception. 
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back to ‘square one’, that is, to 1923 Act as it was contended to 
regulate its communication system with ‘We, the People of India’ 
through the network of the colonial Official Secrets Act (Maheshwari 
1980). 

The events, which helped create political commitment to the 
Right to Information for the second time had resemblance with the 
historical context, among which the principle of public access to 
information evolved in Sweden. The National Front government’s 
renewal commitment to this Right was the outcome of the people’s 
frustration the earlier government’s reluctance to part with the 

information relating Bofors and other deals (Guha Roy, 1990). In its 
1989 Lok Sabha Elect:** Manifesto, the National Front committed 
itself to open government , declared unequivocally that People’s 
Right to Information shall be guaranteed through Constitutional 
provisions' Reiterating this commit^, the then Prime Minister 
V.P Singh, in his first broadcast to the nau^ n ln December 989 said 
•We will have to increase access to information If . the government 
functions in full public view, wrong doings will be m,» e “ “ 

end, Official Secrets Act will be amended and we wm 
functioning more transparent. Right to Information will be ens,.™^ 
in our Constitution.’ 

Sadly, despite such a strong commitment, there was actually no 
headway ’towards transparency and openness in our governmental 
functioning due to the early fall of the National Front government 
Subsequently, the National Agenda for governance of the presen 
multi-party coalition called the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
declared ; Our first commitment to the people is to give a stable, 
honest transparent, and efficient government capable of accomplish¬ 
ing all-round development. For this the government shall introduce 
Se bound programme of needed administrative reforms .... In 
pursuance JthThis commitment, the NDA government introduced 
The Freedom of Information (FOI) Bill, 2000 in the Parliament. Till 
recently, the Bill was under consideration for the Parliament y 

Standing Committee on Home Affairs. half a 

Meanwhile instead of waiting for a central legislation, half a 

flm n ion of information upto the level of Gram Panchayats. 
ESglv, all the states that have their own RT! laws were nom 
NDA nartners ruled states when the Act was passed. In some of these 
^ates The law t h0U gh has been too weak. The Tamil Nadu Act, for 
T’ Thai imposed more than twenty restrictions on the 
insta , Right. The Goa and Karnataka Acts, on the other 

handTiave several good features. However, in all these states, the 
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concerned citizens and civil society organizations still complain about 
denial of information on important issues relating to public interest. 

The NDA Government’s proposed FOI Bill has evoked lot of 
controversy on various issues. Some of them are notably as follows: 

(a) The Bill exempts from disclosure ‘information exchanged in 
confidence between the central and state governments or any 
of their authorities or agencies’. It is commonly felt that this 
is too wide a clause to cover a lot of such information, which 
should otherwise be available to the people. 

(b) A major lacuna of the Bill is that it does not specifically 
provide for penalties against the officials who, in violation of 
the law, would either refuse to provide information or give 
false, misleading or incomplete information. 

(c) In this age of economic liberalization when the governments 
are keen on outsourcing many of their traditional functions 
to private agencies and allowing foreign direct investments m 
telecom, power, banking and other major sectors, the Bill, 
however, does not apply to the private sector. In contrast, the 
South African Law enacted in the same year has specifically 
brought the private sector under its purview so that there 
could be no disparity between the public sector and the 
private sector engaged in similar commercial activity. 

(d) The most serious shortcoming of the Bill lies in that it 
provides for appeals only within the government bodies. It 
not only bars jurisdiction of courts but also ensures that 
appeal should lie even with an independent body. 

It is pertinent to mention that the Supreme Court has already 

declared that Right to Information is a ^ nda “ ent ^ pursuant to 
of information amounts to violation ol the Rig b the 

this declaration and also in response to the the 

Common Cause and the Centre for Pu icn Drooose d FOI 

Supreme Court has reportedly decided to scrutimz P f ^ 

BiU to ascertain whether the government has given e 
the citizens to know what they want to a ou go , g indee d a 

it has adjourned the hearing tlU ^““kTf DO htical will to recognize 
welcome step against the backdrop o ^ hag been somew hat 

people’s right to know. Meanwhile, rwomber 2002 without 

hurriedly passed by the Lok Sabha on 4th December 

plugging the various loopholes. 

The Tasks Ahead „tr.fFOI 

1 that mere enactment ol rvn 
Our experience at the state level revea s an d transparent 

legislation would not be enough t0 P l ° he ^ginning of a long and 
public administration. It would jus 
costly process. 
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hl c l Hon evolved in Sweden, The National Front governm ^ 
‘'C ommitment to this Right was the outcome of the peon"? 
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itself to ‘open government, & ‘Peopl? 

Right to information shall be guaranteed through Constitutional 

provisions’. Reiterating this commitment, the then Prime Minister 
V P Singh in his first broadcast to the nat^ December 1989 said, 
‘We will have to increase access to information ^ the government 
functions in full public view, wrong doings will be minimized. To this 
nd Official Secrets Act will be amended and we win make the 
functioning more transparent. Right to Information will be ens^ined 
in our Constitution. 

Sadlv despite such a strong commitment, there was actually no 
headway towards transparency and openness in our governmental 
functioning due to the early fall of the National Front government. 
Subseouentlv the National Agenda for governance of the present 
multi-party coalition called the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
declared : Our first commitment to the people is to give a stable, 
honest, transparent, and efficient government capable of accomphsh- 
L all-round development. For this the government shall introduce 
time-bound programme of needed administrative reforms ■■■• 
pursuance with This commitment, the NDA government introduced 
the Freedom of Information (FOI) Bill, 2000 in the Parliament M 
recently, the Bill was under consideration for the Parliamen y 

Standing Committee on Home Affairs. . , , ■ half a 

Meanwhile, instead of waiting for a centra egi ’ tion 

dozen states have enacted their own laws on Rig 0 (2000), 

(RTI). These-mclude Goa (1997), Tamil Nadu Besides, 
Maharashtra (2000), Karnataka (2000) and Delhi f 2001 . tives 0 n 
Madhya Pradesh has issued wide-ranging administra ive i ^ ats 
dissemination of information upto the level of Gram ^ non . 

Interestingly, all the states that have their own RTI aWS of these 
NDA partners ruled states when the Act was passed. In ®° , for 

states, the law though has been too weak. The Tamil a ^ the 
instance, has imposed more than twenty restric ion ^er 
application of the Right. The Goa and Karnataka Acts, on gtateg) the 
hand, have several good features. However, in all these 
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concerned citizens and civil society organizations still complain about 
denial of information on important issues relating to public interest. 

The NDA Government’s proposed FOI Bill has evoked lot of 
controversy on various issues. Some of them are notably as follows: 

(a) The Bill exempts from disclosure ‘information exchanged in 
confidence between the central and state governments or any 
of their authorities or agencies’. It is commonly felt that this 
is too wide a clause to cover a lot of such information, which 
should otherwise be available to the people 

(b) A major lacuna of the Bill is that it does not specifically 
provide for penalties against the officials who, in violation of 
the law, would either refuse to provide information or give 
false, misleading or incomplete information. 

(c) In this age of economic liberalization when the governments 
are keen on outsourcing many of their traditional functions 
to private agencies and allowing foreign direct investments in 
telecom, power, banking and other major sectors, the Bill, 
however, does not apply to the private sector. In contrast, the 
South African Law enacted in the same year has specifically 
brought the private sector under its purview so that there 
could be no disparity between the public sector and the 
private sector engaged in similar commercial activity. 

(d) The most serious shortcoming of the Bill lies in that it 
provides for appeals only within the government bodies. It 
not only bars jurisdiction of courts but also ensures that no 
appeal should lie even with an independent body. 

It is pertinent to mention that the Supreme Court has already 
declared that Right to Information is a Fundamental Right and denial 
of information amounts to violation of the Right to Life. Pursuant to 
this declaration and also in response to the petitions filed by the 
Common Cause and the Centre for Public Interest Litigation, the 
Supreme Court has reportedly decided to scrutinize the proposed bOl 
Bill to ascertain whether the government has given enough power to 
the citizens to know what they want to about governance. According y, 
it has adjourned the hearing till January 2003. This is indeed a 
welcome step against the backdrop of lack of political will to recogm 
people’s right to know. Meanwhile, the FOI bill has been om* 
hurriedly passed by the Lok Sabha on 4th December 2002 without 
plugging the various loopholes. 

The Tasks Ahead 

Our experience at the state level reveals that me™ ea “ t “ e ^ s ^ are nt 
legislation would not be enough to provi e f a i on g a nd 

public administration. It would just be the beginning of a long 

costly process. 
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The first and foremost task would be to suitably review and 
revise such legislations as the Official Secrets Act, 1923, and the 
Indian Evidence Act 1872, so as to replace the inhospitable or 
negative provisions therein with suitable provisions encouraging 
dissemination of information and limiting the clauses relating to 
withholding of information. Section 5 of the Official Secrets Act, for 
example, is regarded as ‘catch-all provision’, as it covers all kinds of 
secret official information irrespective of the effect or consequence of 
disclosure. Again, Section 123 of the Indian Evidence Act provides 
that no one shall be permitted to give any evidence from unpublished 
official records, relating to any affairs of the state, except with the 
permission of the head of the department who shall give or withhold 
such permission as he thinks fit. Even the courts can be denied docu¬ 
ments if the government holds that they relate to affairs of the state. 

Likewise, the Commission of Enquiry Act, 1952 would also need 
to be thoroughly scanned and suitably amended so as to make it 
obligatory for the governments to present the reports of all such 
commissions before the legislatures within the stipulated time. The 
amendment should also provide for publication of these reports within 
a fixed time from the date of presentation in the legislatures. In this 
context, the following observation of Justice Krishna Iyer is worth 
consideration, ‘When commissions prolong their enquiries and produce 
reports, which are shelved for long in government pigeon-holes, 
matters of public importance suffer, fade-out and the people are 
stultified by denial of information’. In most such legislations, govern¬ 
ments enjoy the option to accept or reject the report, which means 
that a cunning administration may use enquiry commissions as crisis 
tactics, the end product being conveniently discarded if unfavourable^ 
Thus, unless meaningful mutations are made from the angle ol 
freedom of information, commission strategy may prove to be 

informational treachery (Iyer, 1985). 

Secondly , in tune with the legislative measures as indicated 
before, suitable amendments in the conduct rules for government 
servants would also have to be made to enable them to disseminate to 
the people as much information as possible. Rule 11 of the Central 
Civil Services (Conduct) Rules 1964, for instance, forbids a govern¬ 
ment servant to communicate to any person, including a e ow 
government servant, any official document or any part thereof or any 
information acquired by him during the course of his official duties. A 
violation of this rule will subject the civil servant to disciplinary 
action over and above punishment under any such law as the Official 
Secrets Act, 1923. Hence, apart from modification of the Conduct 
Rules and the statutes like the Official Secrets Act, specific guidelines 
concerning dissemination of official information to the public wou 
also have to be laid down and made applicable to all ministries and 
departments of the central and state governments. 


Thirdly, the most challenging task for operationalizing the Right 
tn freedom of Informat.on would be to bring about major changes i„ 
l ur administrative system so as to evolve and facilitate an altogether 
L culture of openness in place of the existing and age-old culture of 
perecy. Revamping our administrative system in this direction would 
require multi-pronged measures, which inter alia include. 


. Formulation of a comprehensive training policy with a view 
to inculcating right attitudes among the public functionaries 
in the context of open government. Such a training policy 
would cover all such aspects as identification of training 
needs for these functionaries at different levels, training of 
trainers, preparation of training modules and materials for 


pre-service, in-service and special orientation training courses 
and periodical evaluation of training designs and methods. 

a Introduction of an effective system of reward for enthusiastic 
service rendered by public functionaries with regard to the 
dissemination of information as also punishment for those 
who would be found withholding information in an arbitrary 
and capricious manner. 

• Review and revision of some of the basic concepts of civil 
services retained since the days of the colonial adminis¬ 
tration, such as the civil service anonymity. 

• Suitable changes in the prevailing practice of classification of 
government documents so as to put an end to ‘indiscriminate 
and unnecessary’ classification of information. This calls for a 
well-planned and enlightened information policy as an 
important part of government’s public relations policy. 


Last but not the least, implementation of the Right to Infor¬ 
mation would require an efficient information management system 
with the help of sophisticated information technology. The American 
experience, for instance, reveals that information management is a 
‘multi-faceted process involving the collection, processing, storage, 
transmission and use of information’, and consequently, ‘the costs of 
providing information have been significantly higher than Congress 
anticipated’ (Feinberg, 1986). For a developing country like India the 
cost constraints would be much more since our governments wi ave 
to bear additional expenses to provide for our weaker groups accessi 
bility to information relating to various government schemes an 
programmes for their welfare and development. While ac ow e ging 
cost constraints as a genuine problem, the benefits t at nia> 
derived from an efficient system of information managemen 
government departments would also need to be duly assesse 
analyzed. Moreover, with the increasing use of information e ^ 
in our government departments and offices, it s ou no ^ 0 f 
very difficult in near future to evolve an effective an use 
information management in the government. 
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concluding observations 

The mere conferment of the Right to Information without ehangi n 
the prevalent style of governance would make the entire exerci S g 
futile. In the context of our present scenario characterized by the 
of political will and the reluctant attitude of bureaucracy to recogni Zp 
the people’s Right to Information, the role of civil society organ/ 
zations would be crucial and significant in ushering in a new era of 
open, transparent and accountable governance. This is more so for a 
country like India, which has the unique distinction of being the 
world’s largest functional democracy for more than five decades. It i B 
due to the success of our vibrant democracy, albeit aberrations, that a 
large number of civil society organizations have been playing catalytic 
role in various fields of public life. 

The Right to Information movement initiated by Ms. Aruna Roy 
in Rajasthan has been quite successful A people’s organization called 
Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan is doing significant work in making 
the government respond to the demands of information and account¬ 
ability. Through Jan Sunwai or public hearings, people have been 
able to speak up and air their grievances to the government 
functionaries. In fact, such movements by the people can effectively 
provide substance to the abstract notion of Right to Information and 
Transparency (Roy, 2001). The more these organizations come forward 
to enlighten and mobilize the people at the grassroots, the more would 
be the realization of the immense potential of the Right to 
Information. 


___ Right to Informati on 
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C&NtLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The th&fe coiifertftent <rf tihe fright to Information without ch 
the prevalent style of governance Would make the entire 
futile. In the context of our present scenario characterized by 
of political will and the reluctant attitude of bureaucracy to recogrrit 
the people’s ’Right to Information, the role of civil society org?^ 
zations would be crucial an<i significant in ushering in a new era of 
open, transparent and accountable governance. This is more so for a 
country like India, which has the unique distinction of being the 
world’s largest functional democracy for more than five decades. It i s 
due to the success of our vibrant democracy, albeit aberrations, that a 
large number of civil society organizations have been playing catalytic 
role in various fields of public life. 

The Right to Information movement initiated by Ms. Aruna Roy 
in Rajasthan has been quite successful. A people’s organization called 
Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan is doing significant work in making 
the government respond to the demands of information and account¬ 
ability. Through Jan Sunwai or public hearings, people have been 
able to speak up and air their grievances to the government 
functionaries. In fact, such movements by the people can effectively 
provide substance to the abstract notion of Right to Information and 
Transparency (Roy, 2001). The more these organizations come forward 
to enlighten and mobilize the people at the grassroots, the more would 
be the realization of the immense potential of the Right to 
Information. 
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The Citizen’s Charter 
Initiative: Pronouncement 
of a Paradigm Shift in 
Bureaucracy-Client Interface 


— Arvind K. Sharma 


Of the various Total Quality Management (TQM)-inspired initiatives 
that have surfaced in public bureaucracies across the globe in the past 
decade, the citizen’s charter is one directed specifically at countering 
the circumstances that tend to undermine the public focus of 
government bureaus. The concept of citizen’s charter espouses, 
quintessentially, the idea of citizen’s entitlements vis-a-vis the 
government: entitlement to easy, unhassled access to public services, 
to services of stipulated quality and specifications, to efficient and 
courteous delivery of services, to a transparent conduct on the part of 
the service-provider, and so forth. At the level of application, this 
conceptualization manifests itself in a range of measures, which by 
compelling a minimum level of performance from the service-provider 
conduces towards a higher level of user-satisfaction. In this sense, the 
citizen’s charters address multiple concerns. Typically, a citizen’s 
charter would: 

• Incorporate a statement of the services, which a bureau 
might offer; 

• Indicate the service standards and the remedies available to 
users in the event that there might be a non-compliance of 

the stipulated standards; 

• Insist on the display of requisite procedures involved in 
obtaining the available services; 

• Provide a structure for obtaining user feedback; 
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Institute an easy-to-follow procedure for making complaints 
and provide for a grievance redressal mechanism 
Indicate the response-time for various public transacts is- 
Set up machinery for system-audit, performance monicoring 
and evaluation; and 6 

Make provision for an independent scrutiny of the agency’s 
performance. 


In underlining the role of citizen’s charter 1 as a device to induce 
public focus in government bureaus, one would do well to recount in 
passing the factors, which militate against it. The monopoly status of 
the bureau is perhaps at the root of it all. The pressure for efficiency, 
in a public organization, would tend to be much less intense for the 
same reason. Bureaus, moreover, face non-voluntary clients who 
would not be able to retaliate against the wilfulness of the public 
providers. The fact that the poor form the largest segment of the 
bureau’s clients is apt to further aggravate the providers’ apathy to 
the users’ needs and preferences. To complete this picture, what needs 
to be added is that the bureaus operate in a regime of politically 
sponsored budgets. It means that their revenues are characteristically 
unrelated to and entirely independent of the volume and quality of 
their transactions with the clients. 

This helps, and in a sense compels, the invocation of a related 
angle in viewing the citizen’s charter programme, viz., as a conscious 
effort on the public providers’ part to assume a pro-active stance vis-a- 
vis the service-users. Under pressure for performance arising from 
commitments enshrined in the charter and the public pronouncement 
of the providers’ obligations, the bureau officials would seek to 
anticipate the potential tension areas in the provider-user interface 
so as to be able to pre-empt grievances. Ideologically, therefore, 
charterism anchors itself on the notion of a zero-defect system. 

Relatedly, charterism would measure the public service provision 
and the delivery system against the touchstone of quality. This moves 
the conventionally top-centric government bureau into the mould of a 
bottom-up organization. This is because the pursuit of quality and 


1. For discussion on a diverse range of issues concerning citizens charters, see. 
Connolly, Michael, Penny Mekeown and Grainne Milligan-Byme, 1994, , ® e , 

Public Sector More User Friendly? A Critical Examination of the Citizen s Charter, 
Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. 47, No. 1, (Jan ); Butcher, Tony, The Citizens C ■ 
Creating a Consumer-Oriented Civil Service,’ in Peter Barbens • > • 

Civil Service in an Era of Change, London, Dartmouth; Falconer, ® f m 
Kathleen Ross, 1999, ‘Citizen’s Charters and Public Service Provisi gj 

the U.K. Experience,' International Review of Administrative , ’ barter: 

No. 3, (Sept ): 339-351; Tritter, Jonathan, 1994 The C.t.zens^Charter 

Opportunities for Users’ Perspectives', The Political Quar e y, Charter 

(Oct.-Dec): 397-414; Duggett, Michael, 1998, ‘Citizen s ChfaterP ^P‘ ^ 

® the UK,’ International Review of Administrative cie ■ g n tam,‘ 

David, 2000, ‘Citizen’s Charters and Public Service Reform m Fran 
Government and Opposition, Vol. 35, No. 2 (Spring). 
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deadlines, implicit in the service standards and time-frames 
in citizen’s charters by building strong pressures for inn n Cn ) b ° died 
every level of the pyramid, would compel recourse to „ t,0n at 
authority delegations and wide discretions down the line 1gl ^ ented 
sense, the employees’ empowerment emerges as a critical ri» a " tllis 
for the success of the citizen’s charter programme desider «u m 

This would evidently, call for a cultural change; virtuallv 
metamorphosis of the old-line bureaucracies. The unilaterally n * 
mg conventional public bureaucracy must increasingly move im? 1 ' 
multilateral mould. This would mean that it would need to allow 
decisions to be influenced by those who will deliver the public servi 
(the customer-contact employees), those to whom these services will 
be delivered (the service-users), and those organs of the civil society 
like the NGOs and the local government, which will organize the 
customarily docile bureau-clients into a pressure group of an endurinsr 
influence. g 

CITIZEN'S CHARTER INITIATIVES IN INDIA 

How does the reality on the ground compare with the framework 
presented in the foregoing paragraphs? How has the charter initiative 
fared since it was launched in India more than five years ago, in 
August 1997? Since the initiative was inaugurated, there has been, in 
the country, a considerable physical expansion on the citizen’s charter 
front. In a research finding, which was reported under the title 
Inducing Client-focus in Bureaucracy: The Citizen’s Charters in India 
(Sharma and Sharma, 2002), it was found that, as on April 2001, as 
many as 68 union government agencies had formulated their citizen’s 
charters. At the corresponding point of time, 19 states and union 
territories had, likewise, formulated their charters. The number of 
charters by the said state and union territory governments stood at 
313 at that point of time (ibid.). 

Further expansion has been achieved in the intervening period. 
By November, 2002, the number of union agencies, which had issued 
their charters had risen to 71. At this point of time, the number of 
state and union territory governments, which had joined the fray ha 
risen to 23. The number of charters at state/UT level had expanded to 
a figure of 500 2 (ibid.). In other words, in volume, the country has 
witnessed much progress during the period of five years that t e 
citizen’s charters have been in operation. 

These figures are based on a presentation by V.K. Agnihotri, in the P 
Discussion on which this paper is based This paper is an enlarge vers t 
presentation, which the author had made in a Panel Discussion (on Service Qu^ty 
Indian Experiment with Citizen’s Charter:’ 7th Nov , 2002) under the aegis of [the 
HAS (Belgium; & Department of AR & PG (GOI)-sponsoredl ‘Second Spec.alizeo 
International Conference’ at New Delhi during Nov 5-9. 2002. (Conference Theme. 
"Towards Quality Governance for Sustainable Growth and Development. 


This expansion may, however, be characterized * v. 

.hanical insofar as the physical features of the , g largel 7 
"‘t.zen’s charters, the client-entitlements, the service lhe 
c>t 't fr axnes, the grievance redressal machinery, and so , ards ‘ lhe 
^ in pl ace without correspondingly endeavouring to I ^ 

pU rallel desiderata for the system’s success, viz, a wnsitizedT lhe 

P mcy, which W ° Uld be a , W1 ! llng partner ln establishing a client Wd 
c /rverv system; trained front-line functionaries who » i^ 
doomed and equipped to j^on-the-spot decisions and ann^ wift 
allegations to be able to respond to the sharp dead-1,nes enshrined * 
Sections charters; and a body of self-aware clients who^ u “ 
know what their entitlements vis-a-vis the service-providers are so 
that they might secure the realization of the commitments, which a 
Particular agency-charter may contain. 

P It is not as if all this was not anticipated and provided for in the 
country’s citizen’s charter package. The Concept Note, 3 a Department 
of AK&PG-document, which outlines the contours and contents of the 
amine is a meticulous vision statement. The difficulty, however, 

P as been that its stipulations and guidelines have been moTe often 
than not honoured in their breach than observance Illustratively, the 
‘task-force’ methodology, which envisages the involvement of the 
senior bureaucrats, cutting-edge personnel, service-users, and the 
nodal agency-representatives in the citizen’s charter-formulation 
has actually, never been invoked by the agencies of union 
- * governments. The result is that a major condition for 

and o- stakeholders’ participation in the formulation of 

success, vii., hpg remained unrealized. The tasks of charter 

citizen’s charters, ^ fjggn carried out, in each agency, by a 

formulation have mste*. , euphemism for two or three senior 
handful of ‘nodal officers , a , wlt h t he task of formulating 
agency-bureaucrats, who are entrusu.. 

its charter. looked askance at 

Consequently, the front-line staff has generan., , rQme t 0 be 
the initiative, and the citizen’s charter programme has A 

viewed by the bureau rank-and-file as an imposition from abo ’, 
weak publicity and marketing effort has further compoun e 
difficulties. Internally, the customer-contact emp oyees, ^ 

responsible for actually delivering services to t e agene ' ,, mmlt 

not even as much know about the programme, winch would^commit 
them to an austere regime of quality, specifications, “ support 
This has deprived the programme of a broad-based^ JP^ 
within the organization. Externally, the leyels di( j no t 

departments and agencies at the union an 

3. The ‘Concept Note on Citizen’s Charters, BU A''°^ evanC es (the nodal agency for 
Department of Adminiatrative Reforms and on Uie subject (The documc 

the programme), forms the basic documentary 
is undated.) 
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deadlines, implicit in the service standards and time-frame.- 
in citizen's charters by building strong pressures for inn emb ° di etl 
every level of the pyramid, would compel recourse to .° Vati ° n at 
authority delegations and wide discretions down the lin Ugmente d 
sense, the employees' empowerment emerges as a critical d , In this 
for the success of the citizen’s charter programme. esi derat UlB 

This would, evidently, call for a cultural change- v 
metamorphosis of the old-line bureaucracies. The unilateral! Ua * ,y a 
ing conventional public bureaucracy must increasingly mo y ° Perat ' 
multilateral mould. This would mean that it would need a 

decisions to be influenced by those who will deliver the public 3 ° W its 
(the customer-contact employees), those to whom these service"'^ 6 '' 
be delivered (the service-users), and those organs of the civil s S W '" 
like the NGOs and the local government, which will organize of’ 
customarily docile bureau-clients into a pressure group of an end ' 6 
influence. “nag 


CITIZEN'S CHARTER INITIATIVES IN INDIA 

How does the reality on the ground compare with the framework 
presented in the foregoing paragraphs? How has the charter initiative 
fared since it was launched in India more than five years ago, in 
August 1997? Since the initiative was inaugurated, there has been, in 
the country, a considerable physical expansion on the citizen’s charter 
front. In a research finding, which was reported under the title 
Inducing Client-focus in Bureaucracy: The Citizen’s Charters in India 
(Sharma and Sharma, 2002), it was found that, as on April 2001, as 
many as 68 union government agencies had formulated their citizen’s 
charters. At the corresponding point of time, 19 states and union 
territories had, likewise, formulated their charters. The number of 
charters by the said state and union territory governments stood at 
313 at that point of time (ibid.). 

Further expansion has been achieved in the intervening period. 
By November, 2002, the number of union agencies, which had issued 
their charters had risen to 71. At this point of time, the number o 
state and union territory governments, which had joined the fray a 
risen to 23. The number of charters at state/UT level had expande 
a figure of 500 2 (ibid.). In other words, in volume, the country as 
witnessed much progress during the period of five years that 
citizen’s charters have been in operation. 

These figures are based on a presentation by V.K. Agnihotri, in *_ d ^ on 0 f a 
Discussion on which this paper is based. This paper is an enlarge v Q ua jjty: 
presentation, which the author had made in a Panel Discussion (on ervl . 0 f (the 
Indian Experiment with Citizen’s Charter:’ 7th Nov., 2002) under the * * | Itt il 
HAS (Belgium/ & Department of AR & PG (GOD-sponsoredl ‘Secona V Theme 
International Conference’ at New Delhi during Nov 5-9, 2002. (Conte 
Towards Quality Governance for Sustainable Growth and Developme 



^.frames, the grtevance redressal machinery, and so on, have £ 

5 Hi P lace , Wlt , f 7 reS, 7 d,ngly favouring to achieve the 
Mallei desiderata for the systems success, viz, a sensitized bureau¬ 
cracy, which would be a willing partner in establishing a client-led 
delivery «y stem ' tra * ned f ™ n hne functio "aries who would be 
doomed and equipped to take on-the-spot decisions and armed with 
Legations to be able to respond to the sharp dead-lines enshrined m 
tbe citizen’s charters; and a body of self-aware clients who would 
j^ow what their entitlements vis-a-vis the service-providers are so 
that they might secure the realization of the commitments, which a 
articular agency-charter may contain. 

P It is not as if all this was not anticipated and provided for in the 
country’s citizen’s charter package. The Concept Note, 3 a Department 
of AR&PG-document, which outlines the contours and contents of the 
rogramme is a meticulous vision statement. The difficulty, however, 
has been that its stipulations and guidelines have been more often 
than not honoured in their breach than observance. Illustratively, the 
‘task-force’ methodology, which envisages the involvement of the 
senior bureaucrats, cutting-edge personnel, service-users, and the 
nodal agency-representatives in the citizen’s charter-formulation 
exercise. has actually, never been invoked by the agencies of union 
'♦ate governments. The result is that a major condition for 
and s- t j ie stakeholders’ participation in the formulation of 

success, vi,, ^ remained unrealized. The tasks of charter 

citizen’s charters, i^ en carried out, in each agency, by a 

formulation have mste„ , euphemism for two or three senior 
handful of nodal officers, a . w jth the task of formulating 
agency-bureaucrats, who are entrust*,. 

its charter. % looked askance at 

Consequently, the front-line staff has generan., „ come t„ be 
the initiative, and the citizen’s charter programme has , t<4 ^ 

viewed by the bureau rank-and-file as an imposition from abo._ 
weak publicity and marketing effort has further compounded these 
difficulties. Internally, the customer-contact employees, w o 
responsible for actually delivering services to the agency c i ’ 
not even as much know about the programme, winch wouldl omimt 
them to an austere regime of quality, specifications, an suDDort 

This has deprived the programme of a broadW support 
within the organization. Externally, the bureau-c e 


departments and agencies at the union 


and state levels did not 


-, i a hv the Union government 8 

: ‘Concept Note on Citizen’s Charters, *7 °p.- es (the nodal agency for 
lartment of Administrative Reforms and Pub c subject (The document 

programme), forms the basic documentary bo 
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publicise the measure, have continued to be unaware that 
dispensation, which conferred upon them specific rights and b & new 
public service-providers to deliver services of specified vol° Un<1 tl,e 
quality, had been uncorked with the promulgation of the pro 1 *” 16 ^ 
The bureau-officials’ reasons for failing to accord priority T 51016 ' 
marketing effort were rooted in their perceived lack of resourc °^ e 
question is what were these resources; financial, personnel ^ ^ 
other? It has been argued that: charterism isn’t ultimately 0 !^^ 
garnering the components that collectively compose the ch ^ 
dispensation; it is instead about making the public systems deliver^ 
goods and about making a difference to the quality of life 0 f 6 
average citizen. This stresses that the significance of sei-viT 
standards, time-frames, grievance redressal procedure, independent 
scrutiny, satisfaction surveys, and for that matter the nodal agency 
for coordinating and navigating the effort or the provisions for the 
periodic review and the agency-sponsored internal evaluation and all 
the rest of the programme-constituents does not extend beyond being 
the means (Sharma and Sharma, op. cit.). 

In judging their usefulness, the sole criterion might be the extent 
to which these foster transparency, service quality, client satisfaction, 
and similar other organizational qualities. To rephrase the argument, 
one would say, charterism is about checking bureaucratic accretion; it 
is about arresting the further impairment of the bureaucratic machine 
and making the bureaucracy work. It is about restoring its credibility 
(ibid .). 

The import of the observations contained in the preceding 
paragraphs lies in stressing a point of cardinal importance, viz, that 
the citizen’s charter device is about enabling the public bureaucracies 
to do better what they do any way. It is an enabler, which would 
propel the agency-performance by virtue of the benchmarks it estab¬ 
lishes and the standards it specifies. To that extent, a dispensation 
committed to charterism will in the long-run, in fact, experience 
declining operational costs. But, quite evidently, those results shall 
not ensue if a departmenl^agency would reduce its citizen’s charter 
programme to merely a component-assembling exercise (as charac¬ 
teristically happened in India), where the process, through which the 
elements of the charter dispensation should have been assembled, was 
completely ignored. 

The process per se is important insofar as, through the invocation 
of a variety of Organization Development (OD)-based interventions, 
the traditional top-down bureaucracies shall be enabled to move into 
the mould of a post-bureaucratic organization. 4 This, it would be 


4. Literature on post-bureaucratic organizations is large and diverse. The following 
would form the more basic readings: Bennis, Warren, 1969, “Post-Bureaucratic 
Leadership’’, Transaction, July/Aug.: 44-51); Thayer, Frederick C., 1973, An End to 
Hierarchy! An End to Competition !, New Viewpoints, New York; White, Orion, 
1969 , The Dialectical Organization: An Alternative to Bureaucracy,’ Public 
Administration Review JanJFeb.: 32-42. 


to achieve for a simple enough reason „ 
eSS j .-nation-centred dispensation confronts a top-ce’ntriT 6 Y ’ that a 
P a f h ‘ demands (e.g., client-consultation, 
wlth , the latter, by virtue of its structural do P ennent ' 
gumptions it makes, is entirely unequipped to meet £» 

unilaterally-operating bureaucracy was, plainly, never de S1 "to 

respond to the demands and desiderata, which a citizen^entric 
dispensation, contrary postulated on the assumption of bilateral,™ 

or multilateralism, would typically unleash. 

TOWARDS post-bureaucratic organizations 

The notion of post-bureaucratic organization seeks to reverse the 
Weberian patterns. Illustratively: 

• Tall hierarchies yield place to flat hierarchies (which would 
permit an organization to achieve an ‘employee focus’, a 
critical desideratum missing in the old-line bureaucracies). 

• Specialization paves the way for a multi-skilled regime (this 
would maximize the bureau’s motivational gains). 

• The Weberian insistence on tenure-for-life and fixed salaries 
for bureau-officials is discarded in favour of contract appoint¬ 
ments and performance-related incentive pays. 

• The client-as-subordinate notion is substituted by client-as- 
peer notion. The citizen’s charter initiative is, in fact, more 
radical; it institutes the client as bureaucracy’s superior and 
evaluator. 

• The idea of interlocking roles (for bureau officials and clients) 

replace the traditional impermeable-bureaucratic-boundaries 

assumption. Officials and citizens interlock to produce out¬ 
comes, which would maximize the client satisfaction. 

• The notion of the primacy of rules and procedures is substi¬ 
tuted by an explicit emphasis on outcomes. This connotes 
thei value-for-money stress in a citizen-centric governmen 
bureau. 

Other related events take place as an organization 
the post-bureaucratic mould. The above list is on y i us ra ^.^ ^ 
organization designed along those lines would be m harmony ^ ^ 
postulates of a radically citizen-friendly systenaB a corres . 

for change of a certain scope and scale and an rUtu 
ponding magnitude. . ,nus performance 

The OD-based HRD strategies, by stressing g® create, in the 
evaluation and on-going supply of control-i-^^taskV performance 
government bureaus, a predisposition for the vi provides an 

management. This establishes the basic conditio 
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authentic frame-work for an aggressive HRD effort. This would 
further help to redefine the entire gamut of superior-subordinate 
relationship along a new axis, that would de-emphasize hierarchical 
differentiations, which typify a pyramidal structure. This would in 
return increasingly move the traditional power-focused structure into 
the mould of a task-based organization and concomitantly force fresh 
delegations down the line (Sharma, 2003). 

The empowered rank-and-file, now, discovers its new identity, 
with the normally passive work-force (those painted as ‘lazy’ and 
‘indolent’ under Douglas McGregor’s ‘Theory-X’ framework) beginning 
to turn into a powerful engine of innovation and change. In the TQM- 
parlance, when an organization galvanizes its work-force around the 
central theme of quality, every employee-—because each human is 
innately creative—can be turned into a quality-developer, quality- 
maintainer, and quality-enhancer. Employee involvement and 
participation hold the key to such a metamorphosis. The advocacy of 
involvement per se rests on the TQM-protagonists’ familiar assertion 
that employees, as insiders, know best what the problems at the 
work-place are and where the solutions to these problems may lie. 
This ideological position forms the basis of the TQM-gurus’ espousal of 
quality-circles, which both physically manifest participation as well as 
augment it. 5 

Apart from creating a level of motivation in employees, the task 
of arousing the client-awareness would need to be addressed. This, 
once again, cannot be achieved unless an appropriate methodology, 
which would allow space for citizens’ participation in the charter 
formulation process and elsewhere, is crafted. In other words, it is not 
enough that a department or agency would create its own set of 
citizen’s charters, instead it would be necessary that the formulation 
is accomplished through a participatory process, which would sensitize 
the agency-clients. 

Nuances such as these have totally escaped the attention of those 
responsible for implementing the citizen’s charters (the union and 
state level agencies/departments) as well as those who are charged 
with the responsibility of navigating and monitoring the programme 
(the department of AR & PG). There has been a clamour for 
expansion and a discernible jubilation as the states, one after t e 
other, have inaugurated their citizen’s charter programmes. Each one 
has spiritlessly acquired the trappings of the system when on t e 
ground, few have the faintest idea of what it would take to run such a 
system. 


5 For a diacuasioo on the Total Quality Management concepts, see: Morgan, Colin and 
Stephen Murgatroyd, 1994, Total Quality Management in Public Sector, a , 
International Perspective, Open University Press, Buckmgham/Phdadelphm, and 
Oakland, John S., 1993, Total Quality Management: The Route to Improving 
Performance 2nd ed., Butterworth-Heinemann Ltd., Oxford, (Reprinted in ivvo.i 


have come to such pass, because what 
Th 'ahe components which constitute the citizen^u the 
viz., the standards, the specifications the "niT" 

P r0gf a l machinery, and so forth) have come to be regarded 
red / e The form has come to substitute the substance. The s£t^ce of 
scheme lies in achieving augmented service quality and enhanced 
‘r ot satisfaction. There is lit e appreciation that the substance^ 

Cl Lbstantive outcomes) will be continuously elusive unless the 
the * ions for the programme s success (viz., sensitization of bureau- 
c ° ndl nd arousal of client awareness) are first established 
cracy anu 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

terism is, ultimately, about making things happen, making the 
C iar ucracy deliver services of specified volume, specifications, and 
burea Declaration of the provider-obligations and acknowledgement 
f 'f the user-entitlements invests the initiative with the power to make 

°f. g ] ia ppen. But because these are not backed by legal sanctions, 
hcitizen’s charters can at best exert a moral pressure upon the 
bureau-officials. That notwithstanding, these would exercise, upon 
ublic systems, a pervasive disciplining influence, via their stringent 
codes (deadlines, time-frames) and stress on information-sharing. 

Centrally, what charterism emphasizes is that recourse to rules, 
emphasis on procedural propriety, and designing of a pyramidal 
structure have, ultimately, an instrumental value. These trappings 
are designed to facilitate, and not hinder, the provider-user interface 
in a bureaucratic organization. Administering is, in the final analysis, 
about producing the planned outcomes; and that if the outcomes 
might be in any way diluted, the extant dispensation will have lost its 
raison d’etre. What it further underlines is that administering5 is i no 
about employing people in bulk and wanting to comman e 
obedience, or about securing, for the bureaus, large u ge ary ou 
nor is it about the exercise of power. n 

While, admittedly, these processes have a place in “ 
scheme of things, these in essence are only thei means .. .- ve 

public management is concerned with establishing a = towar( fs 
system to ensure that these public resources are e yar dstick 
the accomplishment of specified results. It « wi ^ cha rters 
alone that the public systems might be judge ■ „ ow t ^ e public 
are, in this sense, a powerful intervention t a W1 ^ em focused on 
bureaucracies to remain relevant, by keeping administrative 
outcomes. The initiative marks a new emphasis m - n a new idiom. 
Practice. It couches the bureaucracy-citizen in e 
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Emergence of 
Civil Society Organizations: 
The Globalization C ontent 

— Alka Dhameja 


Civil society is not a new concept as it has been a part of the polity 
right from the times of Greek City States. A term widely analyzed in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it seems to have reemerged 
in the twenty first century with conformist, reformist and many a 
time radical agendas. The earliest forms of structures of governance 
appeared in the shape of societal mechanisms based on cooperation, 
mutuality and consensus between different groups of individuals. The 
society comprised private and public interests of its people and was a 
precursor to the state. In fact, the earlier thinkers do not make a 
distinction between society, civil society, political society and market 
state. 

The liberals have treated society as a crowd of alienated 
individuals pursuing their personal interests as members of social 
groups, while the Marxists have projected society as an ever-growing 
and living organization best understood in relation with the economic 
structure. Gradually, when societal strength came to be analyzed in 
associational and org ani zational terms, the concept of civil society was 
born. The modern meaning of civil society, as an integral part of 
society and a kind of sphere outside and distinct from the political or 
market sphere, however, is emerging slowly in the gloh iza on 
context. 

Society has come to consist of three distinct copponents, s 
sector, market sector and civic sector. The relations ip 
three constituents has been a matter of debate ^ ^ 

evolution of the concept of civil society. The P r ° . some times 
exact meaning of the term ‘civil society, w the stat e 

contrasted with the state and the market but, some 
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itself is seen as constituting the civil society. Civil societv is 
defined as a particular group of soc.etv with a cle rlv genera "y 
purpose, functions, organization and means in pursuit of a emarcat ed 
is though, a broad concept that is hard to outline ™, age " da It 
continues about what civil society means and this sells „„ debatc 
relationship with the state and market ' ver ‘nto it s 

The role of civil society and its institutions has bee, 
important in the present context as many socio n mn ! • me v ery 
hitherto belonged to the state are opening up to non”? that 

Keeping pace with the neo-hberal and new-right pcrspecl 8 ^ 10 '' 8 ' 
globalization debate has once again raised thf vociferous T’ ^ 
rolling back the state, which is being projected as a fa HI° f 
coordinator of the private and non-government sector Ma ! 
developments have given rise to different types of civil 
associations that are beginning to influence policy decisions The " 
include a fundamental change in the state’s commitment to wet 
reduction of social security provisions, disenchantment of people with 
government policies, global accent on state minimalism, role of 
multiple actors in governance, success of voluntary initiatives a J 
corporati ventures, etc. As a result, the civic sector or civil societv 
sector is .-merging as a viable proposition to supplement or refine the 
functions L f the state and market. 

These civil society actors have come to be known as the civil 
society organizations or the institutions of civil society. In a more 
contemporary term, they could be described as a country’s ‘social 
capital’ (broadly connoting community awareness, citizens’ involve¬ 
ment and action on pertinent policy issues through civic networks) 
The vocabulary of politics is today inundated with terms such as ‘civic 
institutions, ‘social movements’, ‘non-governmental organizations’, 
‘non-profit organizations’, ‘third party sector’, ‘private voluntary 
organizations’, ‘independent advocacy groups’, so much so that the 
real meaning of civil society and its institutions appears to have been 
forfeited to some extent. 

Civil society is expected to identify major problems in society, 
articulate current issues, empower the disadvantaged, serve as an 
independent v °i ce in strategic debates and provide a constructive 
forum for exchange of ideas and information between key actors in 
policy process. Civil °°ciety encompasses enormous diversity. In terms 
of membership and constiLu“ nts > i,; includes just about all types of 
associations, for example, academic institutes, community based 
organizations, consumer protection bodies, envi\T nmenta ^ campaigns, 
hum2D rights advocates. labour unions, relief organizations, p eace 
activists, professional bodies, religious institutions, women’s networua, 
youth campaigns and sometimes even business associations. The 
viewpoints on the composition of civil society are varied and debatable 
in the absence of a consensus on its nature and scope. 


I 


The 

“ st *.u 


^olCiM Society Orgaiiiz ofa^bbajig^ 

the role of civil societv nrac • 
is of relationship of civil 


3 meaning and 


f&| 


nia 


derstood in terms of relationship of civil society* be 

' dS the market. In the present context both th * 8tate 
determine the complexion of civil society The nnlr and 
W hat exactly is evil society whether it really has reemerged why 
it become a cruc.al top.c today what ls its relationship w lt h ttl 
Ther sectors in governance what kind of problems and constraint 
fes it face, what is its role in the global scenario, and in whmh 
Section is >t heading, have become important to any discuss,on on 
vi l society organizations. It is some or these key concerns that this 
chapter aims at addressing. 

EVOLUTION of the concept of civil society 

fl ight from Aristotle and Cicero, until the time of John Locke in the 
] 7th century, the term civil society was used interchangeably with 
political society and the state. The self-conscious and self-confident 
bourgeoisie class was known as civil society. To these classic, 
p) nlosophers, ‘to be a member of a civil society was to be a citizen—a 
member of the state’ (Karlson, 2002). Originally, civil society is a 
European phenomenon. The earliest development of civil society as a 
non-political identity is associated with complex social and economic 
forces at work in the 18th century, as power devolved from monarchs 
to popular assemblies. The idea of civil society was first articulated by 
the philosophers of the Scottish Enlightenment. These philosophers 
were able to bring out the universality of civil society as a solution to 
the particularity of the market sphere that was increasingly 
redefining the estates system of feudal society (Baker, 2002). 

This idea of civil society then travelled to Germany by way of 
translation of Adam Ferguson’s essay on The History of Society 
(1765) and Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’ (1776-781 Adam 
Ferguson’s conception of civil society made a contrast not ® 

‘civil society’ and ‘political society’, but between civi socte y 
‘natural society’, whereas Adam Smith posited civil sociey- s 
to the problem of greater good in society as arising^ rom 
sympathy or moral sentiment displayed within it U • modem 
Hegel was the first philosopher to develop a 2 000). He 

notion of civil society in his philosophy of rig s ^ society as a 
sought to resolve the contradictions that existe in ^ 1S only 
result of its peculiarity by reference to the universa ^ ^ re g ar ded 
at this point then that the state and civil socie y , g theor y 0 f civil 
as separate spheres (Baker, op. cit.). However, ^ ^ e g e i, civil 

society has also given the concept a derisive oar ticularistic, and 
society was identical with the private and t v ()f in dividuals 
characterized by the conflicting and avanciou the state was seen as 
and classes for largely materialistic en s, w 
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the emoodiment of universal ethical values and rational civilizatioi 
(Karlson, op. cit.). 

Karl Marx’s conception of civil society is again a negative one ' 
which civil society is driven by private economic interests even whe n 
they appear in the clothing of universal rights (Beteilli, op. cit.). Marx 
has laid stress on the means of production behind civil society and the 
dangers of capitalism, emphasizing class conflict and the built-j n 
crises of capitalism. His alternative was a political society that 
embodied all economic and political powers in a single institutional 
framework (He, Baogang, 2002). 

It was Antonio Gramsci, an Italian Marxist who isolated civil 
society as a category of importance in its own right. Gramsci 
characterized civil society as the realm of culture and ideology, 0 r 
more concretely as the associational realm (Baker, op. cit.). Gramsci 
rejected the dichotomous view in which the state is counter-posed to 
civil society and in which the latter embraces all non-state and non¬ 
public relations. For Gramsci, civil society exists as a kind of 
intermediary, linked both with the economic structure and with the 
state. Gramsci has tried to see both political society and civil society 
as comprising the state. There is no distinction to be made between 
the public and the private—they are both part of the hegemony of 
bourgeoisie society (Urry, 1981). 

Contemporary Marxists have turned to Gramsci rather than to 
Marx as their source of insight into civil society. The attraction of 
Gramsci’s approach is that it addresses itself to the complexity of civil 
society. Society is seen not as a matter only of legal rights guaranteed 
by the state or of economic interests driven by the market, but as a 
matter also of ideas, beliefs, values, customs and habits that act on 
the state and the market and are in turn acted upon by them in 
complex ways and at different levels. State and market contribute 
something, but not everything towards the cohesion and the dynamics 
of societies (Beteille, op. cit.) 

Various schools of thought have added to the understanding of 
the concept of civil society. The relative autonomy approach of neo- 
Marxists like Nicolas Poulantzas and Claus Offe has underlined the 
limitations of state-centric theory that has led to a definitive shift 
from state to civil society. To Claus Offe, who follows a systems 
perspective, state in a capitalist society is located in complex sub¬ 
systems and the nature of the state cannot be explained without 
referring to developments outside the strict boundaries of the state. In 
its interactions with the sub systems, the state is consequently beset 
by legitimation deficit that destroys the conditions for its own stability 
paving way for civil society (Chandhoke, 1995 ). 

The pluralists have had a dominant influence on the concept of 
civil society. To them a society comprises several interest and 
pressure groups that are constantly bargaining with the state to voice 


, m-inds. As a result, the balance of power in .u 
lk cir tcly P° ised N " W Pluralisnl ' 11 h “ keen pointed " 

gaining the performance capacity of new rns t,t„t,„ n! 

1,13 . ining the cohesion of society. This makes the emewnm 
rnainta social sector more important (Drucker, 1994) 8 ° f a 

^"Robert Putnam’s social capital approach, which will be discussed 
, tpr in this chapter, and the new communitarian perspective have 
at added to the vast literature on civil society discourse The earlier 
al mrnunitarians have focussed on the sense of society’s separation 
m the state by talking of revival of traditional values based on 
fr ° n t mutuality, cooperation and social connection (He, Baogang 
UUS it ) The new communitarians, on the other hand, seek to restore 
°h filing institutions by changing people’s values, and thus their 
cf *„Hes and behaviour, thereby rendering major structural reforms 

less necessary (Barber, 1996). 

The new communitarians do not favour communities over 
. div jduals or vice versa. Instead they seek a balance between 
^mmunity and autonomy, between individual rights and social 
C ons ibilities focusing their efforts on developing responsive, 
meaningful and empowered community structures (Braithwaite and 
Strang, 2001). The new approach of corporatism stresses the social 
nature of human beings and their need for a systematic and stable 
social sector, rather than opportunities for the competitive pursuit of 
individual freedom and happiness (Self, 1995). 

The evolution of the concept of civil society in its various 
perspectives has tried to define its meaning and scope. As has been 
observed, the conditions for the formation and reproduction of civil 
society have been not only economic, but also political and ideological 
(Gamble, 1981). Therefore, any discussion on civil society without an 
analysis of the role of the state and market and their relationship 
with civil society is fraught with problems. They all define, limit and 
complement each other. The historical growth of the concept of civil 
society, as we have seen, has outlined the functions of civil society 
institutions in terms of its association with the state and private 
associations. The modern meaning of civil society has to take off from 
here and locate itself broadly within the relationship between the 
state, market and civil society in the globalization context. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATE, MARKET 
AND CIVIL SOCIETY 

The contemporary relationship between state and civil society 
originates from classical liberalism. Liberal theory considers civil 
society to be a necessary condition for democratic states. Central to 
liberalism is the distinction between the public and the private 
spheres. The public sphere is based on representative government and 
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the rule of law. The private sphere is that of individual ac ti 0 
contract, and market exchange, protected by and yet independent of 
the state (Barber, op. cit.). 

A highly articulated civil society with cross-cutting cleav aRe 

overlapping memberships of groups, and social mobility is ^ 
presupposition for a stable democratic polity, a guarantee against 
permanent domination by any one group and against the emergence 
of fundamentalist mass movements and anti-democratic ideologies 
The state is hemmed in—indeed transformed by these internal 
forces, just as it is by international forces. But society is also 
transformed by the state. Social organizations, and the structure of 
society as a whole, are moulded by the opportunities and impediments 
that the state presents, just as they are affected by other social 
organizations and by the openings and limitations posed by the world 
economy (Migdal, 2001). 

There cannot be a persuasive theory of state without a theory of 
civil society A theorv of state presupposes a theory of how the 
boundaries' of the political discourse sponsored by the state are 
mediated by those emerging from civil society. An inactive and 
undemocratic civil society leads to unresponsive and undemocratic 
state” whereas a politically self-conscious civil society imposes limits 

"^ifhiCroSewed 11 ^ the^e at which society enters into a 
relationship with the state ^spaL ^/public "sphlre where people 

SlSi ends in - — 

concerns. A space, which nurtures an w hich shou ld exist 

than control them and their r ® a “ D ] of communication provided by 
outside officially prescribed J discussion and debate can 

the state, where ‘accessible andfrep ]inked together by social 

take place. The inhabitantsofthsspace tion8 

bonds created out of new as the locus of the ‘hgh 

Civil society has also been descr comprises the social 

side’ of collective action of social institutions, and 

realm in which the creation « f res istance are located (Cohen and 
social relations of domination an is m0 re in tandem with 
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civil society organizations, their organization needs to be looked into. 

There are two major types of NGOs: (i) locally based grassroots 
organizations (GROs), and (ii) nationally or regionally based develop¬ 
ment assistance organizations called grassroots support organizations 
(GRSOs). GRSOs are usually staffed by professionals who channel 
international funds to GROs and help communities other than their 
own to develop (Fisher, 1998). 

In addition to these vertical connections between GROs and 
GRSOs there are two other types of NGOs in the third world defined 
by their horizontal connections with each other-GRO networks linking 
local communities to one another, and networks of GRSOs. Although 
NGOs have traditional roots, the GRO networks and GRSOs, are a 
1960s phenomenon. The two most common types of GROs are local 
development associations (LDAs), such as village councils or 
neighbourhood associations that represent an entire community, and 
interest associations (IAs) that represent particular groups within a 
community. A third type of GROs includes borrower groups, pre 
cooperatives, and cooperatives which may make profits (ibid. r 

While discussing the relationship between the state, market and 
civil society, one of the pertinent questions relates to whether markets 
should be included in the notion of civil society? Classic liberals tend 
to regard markets as crucial institutions of civil society, and 
contemporary liberals see productive and commercial associations and 
networks as part of civil society. By contrast, the Left emphasizes 
equality and democratic control over the market economy. Many are 
wary of the dangers of markets and separate them from civil society 
in their tripartite model, which incorporates civil society, the state 
and the economy or the market sector As a corollary, it is also 
debatable whether multinational firms can be regarded as part of the 
emerging global civil society (He, Baogang, op. at). 

Sometimes, civil society is referred to as the ‘third sector. The 
third sector concept has been developed to help distinguish non-profit 
NGOs from the state sector and private profit sector or to characterize 
what has been described as 'that space that is neither government nor 
business occupied by citizens who take actions responsive to their 
needs’ (McGann and Weaver, 2000). Based on freedom of association, 
civil society provides a check on and a balance to the other two sectors 
lanvernment and the market) via citizen societies, non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), and other associations (Callahan 2002). The 
diversity of civil society can ensure that the state is not held captive 
. n few groups. Civil society will eventually stabilize the sta e 
hpcause citizens will have a deeper stake in social order. Further. 
Se civil society may multiply the capacity of groups to improve 
™ . wn welfare, the growth of associational life will supplement 

6 . r political participation (Rahman, et al., 2000). 

W ° rk Clearly, the precise boundaries of non-governmental activity are 
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a matter of debate. Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that 
society lies outside the public sector of official governance. Beside*' 
civil society is not the market, it is a non-commercial realm. No doubt' 
there are borderline cases, but it is often believed that civil soc' t ’ 
lies outside the private sector of market economy. But again anyth’ ^ 
that is non-governmental or non-commercial cannot be called ci 1 
society (Scholte, 2000). ^ 

There is thus no agreement on the constitution of civil society I n 
the globalization context, its domain still remains hazy. The present 
day civil society has to be different from its earlier counterparts as it 
does not have to deal just with national and regional problems, but 
has to adjust itself to the global influences that come not in the form 
of choices but dictates. The overlapping of market, state and civil 
society boundaries may conflate the purpose of civil society, which 
appears to have reemerged with a defined agenda of an enabler rather 
than a transformer. 

CONTEMPORARY CONTEXT OF CIVIL SOCIETY: 
REEMERGENCE AND PERTINENCE 

The contemporary meaning of civil society considers it to be a non¬ 
commercial sphere that works in tandem with the market and the 
state. Its aim is not to dislodge the state or the market, but better 
their condition through applying pressure on state and market in the 
form of protests, participation, mediation and information. The 
current meaning of civil society is more in tune with the cosmopolitan 
rather than the pluralist or elitist view of democracy that does not 
curb the state or restrict the civil society. In fact, it talks of 
enhancement of non-state, non-market solutions in the organization of 
civil society and the increasing role of global civil society. 

The recent reemergence of civil society has been more of a 
response to excessive statism in East European nations. The social 
movements in Poland were characterized as the rise of ‘civil society 
against the state’ and the Polish movement was defined as the ‘rebirth 
of civil society’. It is being seen as the salvation of both socialist and 
capitalist societies suffering from an overdose of bureaucratic 
rationality (Chandhoke, op. cit.). The concept of reconstruction of civil 
society has also been revived in the West. In the former es 
Germany, the welfare state is being seen as a mechanism by which to 
repoliticize the economy and dissolve the sharp boundaries between 
state and society. In France, there has been a totalitarian expansion 
of capitalism, which engulfs all spheres of social activity under single 
dimension of economic activity (He, Baogang, op. cit.). 

The idea of civil society reemerged when theorists began to ins * st 
that a social community is capable of organizing itself indepen en y 
of the specific direction of state power. Robert Putnam’s Socia 
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Capital’ (1993) has reintroduced the age-old issue of civil society to 
the forefront. Putnam attacks the social science tradition that views 
‘the actors of the state and society locked in a zero-sum game and 
argues that highly active civic associations are strongly associated 
with effective public institutions. Norms and networks of civil 
engagement have actually promoted economic growth instead of 
inhibiting it’ (Sobhan, 1998). 

The concept of social capital refers to the capacity of states or 
societies to establish a sense of community, which leads a significant 
proportion of society in voicing their concern and seeking active 
involvement in the affairs of the community, and in sharing in the 
benefits of community action (Rahman, et al., op. cit.). Putnam shows 
that the regions of Italy that have both flourished economically and 
suffered less corruption are those that have fostered social capital 
formation. These are regions where citizens are more trusting of one 
another in civil society (Brathwaite and Strang, op. cit.). 

Putnam’s approach is essentially society-centred. The nature of 
distribution of power in the society and the quality of civicness will 
determine whether a vicious or virtuous circle dominates the 
governance structure. The role of the state is seen as a dependent 
variable. Putnam emphasizes a symbiotic relationship between the 
state and the community. The state’s action or policy contributes to 
the development of trust and networks of civic engagement among 
members of the community and they in turn become sources of 
discipline and information for the public agencies as well as 
dependable agencies for implementation of public projects (Sobhan, 


op. cit.). 

There are many other reasons for the renewed interest in civil 
society. The civil society has become a theme of compelling interest 
throughout the world, as citizen activism and democratization encoun¬ 
ter post-Cold War realignment of religious fundamentalism, economic 
development and other forces. Public fatigue with tired party systems 
has sparked interest in civil society as a means of social renewal. 
Especially in the developing world, privatization and other market 
reforms offer civil society the chance to step in, as governments have 
retracted their reach. Finally, the information technology revolution 
has provided new tools for forging connections and empowering 


citizens (Callahan, op. cit.). 

The growing magnitude of the role of NGOs and global civil 
society has also characterized the reeemergence of civil society^ 
Bilateral and multilateral aid donors have switched significant 
fractions of their budgets from national governments to NGUs 
(Pearce, 2000). The 1990s has seen a surge in civil society 
global society organizations. The proliferation of NGOs throughout th 
world has induced interest in what has been caHed 'the spac^t 
uncoerced human association’ (Fisher, op. cit.). In recent y , 
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nave begun to look beyond their local and regional roles and hav 
become increasingly adept at bonding together in common purpose. Bv 
pooling resources and co-ordinating their actions, they have even 
strengthened their presence in international deliberations on a ranee 
of global issues. There exists a perceptible international civil society 
The concept of global civil society is hardly new, although the 
term has come into widespread circulation recently. Over the past few 
years, efforts to strengthen cross-border links among NGOs have run 
parallel to the far more visible crusade to create International 
Government Organizations (IGOs) that could bring the rule of law to 
global affairs. The early 1990s have produced attempts to institu¬ 
tionalize global civil society, especially in the United States and 
Europe (Callahan, 1999). 

Globalization, it is presumed, has contributed to the weakening 
of the states’ and intergovernmental organizations’ abilities to govern, 
especially in the economic sphere, while strengthening civil society in 
many countries in the world and planting the seeds for an evolving 
global civ'il society (Schechter, 1999). The democratizing function of 
civil society has assumed a higher profile, and NGOs have been 
identified as a possible point of contact with its building blocks, 
namely civil associations. Coupled with these changes has been an 
increasing awareness among NGOs of their own potential role in the 
wider development picture. The process has been spurred on by the 
United Nations (UN), which has moved to the fore in promoting civil 
society as a development issue. United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and United Nations Children Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) have introduced procedures to provide voluntary 
associations with greater access to their systems. Assumptions about 
the nature of NGOs have allowed the issue of ‘access’ by the voluntary 
sector to dominate discussions about civil society within the UN 
(Whaites, op. cit.). In recent years, the social capital concept appears 
to have been caught on with the influential global institutions such as 
the Internationa] Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 

The idea of civil society has now taken on a political dimension 
as some donors have become preoccupied with ‘good governance’. This 
tendency has acquired an economic as well as moral rationale with 
the 1991 World Development Report, in which democracy has been 
projected as not only ethically desirable but also more efficient (ibid.). 
The World Bank recognizes that civil society plays an especially 
critical role in helping to amplify the voices of the poorest people in 
the decisions that affect their lives, improve development effectiveness 
and sustainability, and hold governments and policymakers publicly 
accountable. The success stories of the sustained voluntary efforts 
need to be taken note of in order to strengthen the civil society, which 
appears to be entangled in the web of pressures and misconstructions. 


J^ ereenc e o, Cioi, Scci ^Orga;^ ^ Glo Mlzatlon Co ,„ ex , ^ 

WHAT PLAGUES THE CIVIL SOCIETY? 

The growing importance of civil society has a |,„ w ,, 
variety of constraints and pressures. In reiteration "of™ 
maladies that have inflicted civil society it can h • VT* ° f the 
c^l soc ;ety has not been conceptualized ’tightly, which U why^ariel 
perspectives on its meaning, nature and composition have come to 
doak its very essence. It has been observed that just as the attention 
paid to the state has failed to account for civil society, the focus on 
civil society fails to comprehend its complex relationship with the 
state. For instance, in India, civil society is seen by most theorists as 
a volatile association of social groupings, which are based on caste and 
kinship linkages, or on religious mobilization as much as on voluntary 
social associations. The problem with this kind of formulation is that 
it fails to distinguish between counter-civil society movements 
Society, in this perspective, is collapsed into civil society. The civil 
society is thus being treated as a residual category, as a veritable 
collection of everything that is not the state. It has become a 
conceptual ragbag, consisting of households, religious denominations, 
and each and every activity, which is unconnected with the state 
(Chandhoke, op. cit.). 

Community identities, as has been observed, have always been 
fluid in India. This fluidity gives considerable scope for political 
enterpreneurs to reshape the boundary and the concerns of the 
identity of a community. In recent years, the process of modernization 
and participatory politics and access to media and other technological 
devices have actually increased the mobilization potential and 
sharpened the self-image of splinter ethnic groups and sub-national 
identities, quite contrary to homogenizing efforts of modernizing elite 
(Bardhan, 1999). When civil society is seen as tradition, the internal 
contradictions between communities and within communities are 
completely overlooked. It has been argued that the well-being of 
modern institutions can be guaranteed only if civil societies are 
understood as comprising truly autonomous bodies. There is a need to 
be wary of giving in to traditional solidarities and associations as they 
are inimical to the modern institutions (Gupta, op. cit.). 

Civil society by itself, it has been maintained, has no teleological 
virtue, unless it is accompanied both by an interrogation of the sphere 
itself and a project for democratizing civil society. And a call for 
rolling back the state, has no particular virtue, unless it is 
accompanied by a determination that the oppressions of civil society 
will be dismantled. The ability of civil society to prevent the state 
from exercising absolute control is an essential but not a sufficient 
condition for democracy. The existence of civil society as a sphere of 
participation, deliberation, dialogue and contestations is no in ica on 
of the capacities of individuals to participate in all t ese ac ivi le 
(Chandhoke, op. cit.). 
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Critics even point out the various limitations of the idea of social 
capital in explaining state-society interactions in the context 0 f 
developing countries. It has been averred that there are a f evv 
potential problems associated with the development of civil society 
institutions that would nurture social capital. Looking at the state- 
civil society institutions develop in an authoritarian environment and 
what the state can do in enabling the growth and expansion of those 
institutions, the emphasis is on the ‘recursive cycles of interaction 
between state and civil society actors’. Putnam’s work is derived from 
the historical experience of Italy that suggests that a country’s stock 
of social capital is inherited. Social capital with Putnam’s framework 
thus cannot be accumulated (Sobhan, op. cit.). 

The tendency to equate civil society organizations with NGOs, as 
discussed earlier, limits our understanding of a broad process of inter¬ 
action among different types of organizations. The concept of civil 
society has been ‘grabbed’ by NGOs as one relating closely to their 
own natural strengths. On the surface, civil society is intimately 
connected with the role of local community associations or groups, and 
with the indigenous NGO sector. Among donors, interest in civil 
society has been associated with the evolution of the conditionality of 
aid in the 1980s. Donors have begun to re-appraise the role of civil 
society in providing a foundation for sustainable democracy. The 
combination of donor, NGO and UN interest provides the background 
to the civil society ‘grab’ (Whaites, op. cit.). 

The states are now adopting new strategies, using NGOs lor 
their own purposes (He, Baogang, op. cit.). Some critics see the recent 
quests for community control as little more than a state-orchestrated 
managerial reform to take over institutions. Others view it as an 
interpretation between state and community spheres that is more 
than genuine community control. Still others portray it as an attempt 
to redress profound crises now confronting capitalist clas 

(Brathwaite and Strang, op. cit.). 

The growing size, sophistication, and influence of the Global Crvd 
Society Organizations (GCSOs) has to be analyzed with cautiom Th 
GCSOs, it^has been put forth have been facilitated and actively 
encouraged by one main factor; the neo-liberal consensus that 
emerges from the power centres in the West. Al °? ng 0 ^ e ^ hl ^’ tries 
consensus dictates: (a) the state in particularly Third Worid 00^1^ 
should withdraw from the social sector, (b) the market shou Jr 
from all constraints, and (c) communities in civil society shouk, 
organize their own social and economic reproduction and well be g f 
The state has been liberated from its tradition^ responsibility 
providing the conditions of human flourishing (The Hindu Jai . ^ 

2002). The vision of civil society sans well-defined role of t 
replete with serious consequences, which not on y we en 
society, but also jeopardizes the future of GCSOs. 
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It has been pointed out that by drastically reducing the 
importance of proximity, the new technologies change people’s 
perceptions of community. The potential for building global civil 
society might come at the expense of weakened identity with one’s 
state and with the civil society within the country in which one has 
one’s primary abode (Schechter, op. cit.). Instead of playing a positive 
role in building civil society, the media too, many a time, camouflages 
important issues. The mediascape, for instance seems to give its 
subscribers a sense of collective identity and participation in public 
affairs. At the same time, it also reduces the discussion of vital issues 
to caricature, leaving people interconnected, but dangerously 
uninformed. Mediascape is the domain on which people project their 
consoling fictions of power and wholeness. The mediascape has the 
Dower to transform existential conflicts into games to displace the 
substantive with the symbolic (The Hindu , March 23, 2003). 

Francis Fukuyama in his essay “The End of History’ (1989), has 
offered a vision of a world purged of ideology, in which history has 
come to an end because there are no alternatives to the institutions of 
the present, representative democracy and the market. The future 
would, therefore, be the endless repetition of more of the same, with 
politics centred in bureaucratic problem-solving, limited social 
engineering and liberal compromise (Hirst, 1994). 

This indeed is a very pessimistic projection of the socio-economic 
and political reality. Even though the alternatives to absolute state or 
market control over production and provision of goods seem elusive, 
they are not completely out of reach. Democratic decentralization 
participative decision-making, and community management of 
resources through different civil society organizations can solve the 
problem to some extent. Voluntarism and association^ have been 
a part of the culture in the developing countries, their 
needs to be harnessed; more so in the globalization context. The very 
fact that the number of community organizations, voiuntoy ^na^, 
self-help groups, and non-public, non-market associations has grown 
tremendously is a step in the right direction. 

A PERSPECTIVE ON FUTURE CIVIL SOCIETY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The reappearance of ci.il society institutions te' 
the advent of democracy In fact, to a arse ^ ^ sua l, M democracy, 
lize and evaluate civil society depends .... . theory privileges 

the converse also holds true. existence of democracy is 

civil society because it assumes tha . . (Cohen and Arato, 

inextricably bound up with that of civil society ^ 
op. cit.). . t ns NGOs and vice versa 

The increasing labeling of civil s 
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nee ds to be addressed. For some NGOs, the labeling of all potential 
partner groups as ‘civil society organizations’ reflects the continued 
acceptance of a universalistic view of civil society. As has been 
observed, when civil society is referred to as ‘sphere of public debate’ 
its meaning transcends the synonymous treatment with NGOs that it 
receives. For instance, newspaper readership is used by Robert 
Putnam as one of the indicators for contrasting the strength of civil 
society in Northern Italy with its weakness in the South (Fisher, 
op. cit.). Questions that need to be taken up are: how do NGOs 
separate beneficial from non-beneficial civil society, how do they 
maintain autonomy and accountability, what type of self-regulation do 
they follow and how do they weave a strategy for nurturing civil 
society into a strategy for building the capacity of the state (Eade, 
2000, emphasis added). 

Given the importance that donors and NGOs attach to the 
concept of civil society, it matters a great deal that NGOs do not slip 
into the divide over the meaning of civil society, particularly where 
soci .‘ties are heterogeneous and divided. The ways in which NGOs 
per> give civil society, and consequently plan projects to facilitate the 
work of civil associations, can have a significant effect on the extent of 
devolution of civil society in the countries in which they work. The 
NGOs should try to explore the full theoretical implications of civil 
society and clearly articulate their own interpretations of its nuances 
(Whaites, op. cit.). 

Recent decades have brought general retreat from centralized 
governance, which has shifted focus from a unidimentionality of 
statism to a multidimentionality of local, national, regional and global 
layers of regulation. Although large-scale globalization has not 
dissolved nation-states, this form of collective identity has lost is 
previous position of overwheming primacy. In the late 20th century, 
world politics is also being deeply shaped by sub-state solidarities hk 
ethno-nations and by non-territorial, transborder communities base 
on class, gender, race and religion, etc. (Scholte, op. cit.). 

There is a strong emphasis on community not as a social 
geographical construct, but as a virtual space of share cu 

moral affinities that express the ethics of self-governance. The focus i 

on the fair, rights-based, practical shaping of daily institutio 
practices in each sphere of individual life. Informa commu 
initiatives are now being organized all over South Asia, W1 
without government help and they have often succeede in ® er , 
those most vulnerable sections of society that governmen s i 
difficult to reach. By opening spaces for civic engagement, G&u - 
households, businesses and the media can contribute to governan 
processes for human development in general and an improvemen 1 
the lives of local co mmun ities in particular. The emergence of t e se 
instituted civil society as an independent social partner alongsi 
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formal political and economic structures will 
governance systems (Human Development in South 

The post-modern discourse has also been helnfnl ' , 
standing the role of local narratives and marginalized grou “ riSil 
society. It has been averred that the political solut.on to the cna of 
representation offered by post-modern politics has been to pnvd “I 
difference over reductive unity and identification, historical plurX 
over political monism, and multiplicity of representations ovlr 
collective projects. In sum, collective projects based upon priorities 
and preferences have been rejected, and the argument that multiple 
social struggles articulating specific, local and personal issues should 
be prioritized, has been privileged (Chandhoke, op. cit.). 

In July, 2002, the World Civil Society Forum met in Geneva to 
discuss issues that would help in strengthening international co¬ 
operation between civil society and international organizations 
(Callahan, 2002). The implications of global civil society are hazy, yet 
tantalizing. Some ponderables could be: will huge networks and 
coalitions of citizen activists come to rival international governmental 
organizations (IGOs) in the next century as leading vehicles of 
transnational co-operation, will new democratic processes arise at the 
worldwide level that can offset the clout of global capital, and will 
national public policy debates increasingly be influenced by social and 
economic norms that hold sway globally (Callahan, 1999). 

NGOs and social movements must keep in view that their 
influence on the process of global governance will remain quite limited 
unless they succeed in effectively channelling national governments’ 
action and influencing the allocation of resources mobilized by 
governments and multilateral institutions (Zoninsein, 1999). The new 
trends in globalization cannot be a remedy for all ills. Socio-economic 
development has to be indigenous, contextual and innovative; 
especially in the developing countries, where community plays a 
pertinent role in production of goods and services, more so, at the 
micro-level, the solution lies in ‘glocalizatiori. There is a need for more 
research in the areas of community building, democracy and 
citizenship, role of globed civil society and collaborative networking 
among the NGOs. It has been pointed out that Village Councils in 
which women and dalits have a centred place will be a genuine 
institutional innovation. They cem give a new lease of e to 
democracy in India (The Hindu, Sept. 3, 2002). 

To be usable today, the category of civil society “““ 
reconstructed. ‘Reconstruction’ could be defined in e non sy ® 
sense, as ‘taking a theory apart and putting it bac ltse (f 

a new form in order to attain more fully the 8 oa 1 society’ that 
(Cohen and Arato, op. cit.). The ‘resurrection o ci case> 

pushes the democratization process forward is P° SS1 with or 

with or without surviving forms of recognized association. 
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without memories of earlier mass mobilization. What is needed - 
civil society, which is seriously engaged in self-reflection * S 8 
preoccupied with the means used to accomplish its tasks, and wh ' S 
brings about slow and incremental but substantial changes i n 
state. A civil society that is accessible and responsive to h- 6 
subalterns, marginal and the radical (Chandhoke, op. cit.). 

A critical narrative of civil society has to include those feature- 
of the sphere, which make it vulnerable to class oppression. Critical 
theory has to look at the oppressions of civil society itself. It has to 
see how this sphere needs to be democratized by social movement 
before it can become the basis of supportive structures and commu¬ 
nitarian self-help organizations (ibid.). Political forms need to be 
understood in their relationship with the anatomy of civil society 
(Urry, op. cit.). 

There is an urgent need for the government, civil society and 
private sector to work as partners in crucial areas of participatory 
development. Without a civil society to nourish engaged citizens, it 
has been observed, politicians turn into ‘professionals’, out of touch 
with their constituencies; while citizens are reduced to mere 
antagonists or turn into ungrateful clients of government services 
they readily consume without being willing to pay for (Barber, 
op. cit.). 

Market-state endeavours have overwhelmed the economy in the 
recent past with many public sector enterprises divesting and opening 
up to private enterpreneurs. There have been successful ventures 
between state and civil society, especially in the areas of information 
technology' and resource management. It has to be seen how market 
can fruitfully associate with state as well as civil society in the future. 
The convergence between NGO and informal profit-oriented 
enterprises, it has been observed, offer some promise for building a 
different model of society. Since profits generated within this new 
‘non-profit-for profit’ nexus are invested in public as well as private 
goods and services (Fisher, op. cit.). 

Third-sector endeavours have found favour with the theoretical 
and applied developments in administration. The public choice 
approach and now the New Public Management (NPM) attempt to 
provide alternatives to bureaucratic hegemony. But the public choice 
perspective seeks to reduce individuals to utility maximizers, it does 
not provide the mechanism for arriving at a collective genera 
interest. The NPM, on the other hand, treats the citizens as mere 
clients and consumers. The pluralistic, communitarian, New Pub ic 
Administration and Network Agency perspectives give due regard to 
community, non-bureaucratic institutions and values, but do no 
attempt to develop the idea of autonomous, self-reflective, humane 
and conscientious civil society with accent on genuine public interes • 
A third paradigm that treats citizens as equal partners m 
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Envelopment with due regard to goals of enni » ^ 

therefore needed. Anthony Giddens argues that dem*cr^' 81 JUStice * 
broadened and deepened, with government acting Y needs to be 
agencies in civil society so as to combat civic decbnn P8rtnershl P w 'th 

high levels of autonomy and self-organization win g. re tent, on of 

these agencies are not to be swamped by distort ^ lmportai »t if 
Established traditions of participative planning 8 power - 

development can be complemented by experience in a™ C0lnmu mty 
(Ferlie and Fitzgerald, 2002). dlrect democracy 

Jurgen Habermas has put forth that the instit t 
society must act to protect the autonomous development" 3 ,/ 
opinion in the public sphere from being undermined l P C 
bureaucracy and economic power of the market He is of th • State 
public opinion that is worked up via democratic proceduZ 
communicative power in civil society though cannot rule itself 
certainly steer the use of administrative power in specific direction 
(Baker, op. cit.). In fact, this viewpoint renders the contemporary 
society different from its earlier counterpart. Habermas makes = 
distinction between symbolic and system-integrating functions. The 
earlier symbolic aspects of family and interpersonal relations based on 
consensus have been taken over by the system-integrating functions 
that relate to political power and economy. The present day civil 
society is concerned more with rectifying the market and state 
through empowerment of the marginalized (Gupta, op. cit.). 

Successful civil society institutions is a world-wide phenomenon. 
Micro-credit Societies in Bangladesh, Bonding Associations in 
Panama, Women’s Groups in Kenya and Local Credit Networks in 
Gautemala are some instances that can be cited. Some examples of 
civil society initiatives in India include Pani Panchayats, Bal Manchs, 
Sangharsh Samitis, Fodder Banks, Grain Banks, Citizen’s Forums, 
Bhagidhari Associations, Narmada Bachao Andolan, Tehri Dam 
Movement and so on. The Panchayati Raj Institutions through their 
Gram Sabhas have been successful in bringing the civil society closer 
to the government to some extent. 

At the Asian Social Forum held in Hyderabad in January 2003 , 
people from all over the world expressed that they did not want to 
privatize essential services such as the water supply but at the same 
time did not want the state either. An opinion voiced by a member of 
the water supply organization of the citizens in Bolivia has a profound 
implication. He said that private enterprises are for rich people and 
state enterprises are basically private enterprises of the political 
party. What is needed is an enterprise based on four pillars o 
management; transparency, efficiency, participaton of peop e an 
social justice (The Hindu, Jan. 9, 2003 ). , 

It is heartening to note that it is possible to ay 0 
World Social Forum or the Asian Social Forum to bnng together 
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range of different movements and activists—so I 
movements; movements for sustainable livelihood a " d d alit 
movements; environment activists and peace activists * ' V ° me '>'s 

The Asian Social Forum brought together more than k !!, 8 ° ther s 
from the continent. The World Social Forum had more tb Pe ° ple 
people raising their voice against all forms of violence dis ■ 60 > 0o ° 
and oppression ( The Hindu , March 9, 2003). ’ lmin ati 0n 

In wanting to open up new democratic terrain ih 
justificatory principle is that major arenas of social economi ^ 
political power—power over people’s lives and power that shaneVtf 
life of society itself—should be harnessed into a doctrine of democrat 
responsibility. This is a responsibility that acknowledges a framework 
of obligations and accountability, recognizes a range of legitimate 
stakeholders and seeks ways in which these stakeholders can have an 
effective voice. An approach of this kind will not be impressed by 
attempts to construct iron walls between ‘public’ and ‘private’ centres 
of power, but will instead want to apply the doctrine of responsibility 
to both (Barber, op. cit.). 

This new thinking should not be seen as a shift in power from 
the state to civil society, but rather as the natural evolution of the 
relationship between those who govern and those who are governed. 
Couched in positive terms, governments are learning to govern better 
through heeding the popular voice; and citizens are learning to be 
better citizens through exposure to the regular rules and disciplined 
practices of associations of civil society. The private sector has a large 
stake in the expansion of civil society because civil order fosters 
economic growth. The synergies arising out of the emerging relations 
between the state, private sector, and civil society must thus be put to 
practical use (Rahman, et al., op. cit.) 

Community endeavours have become more pertinent with tne 
receding of the state from certain areas and the influx of marke 
associations at the national and international levels. To understan 
the transformative role of the civil society, its undertones have to g 
bevond its interlinkages with NGOs and other community base 
organizations. Other indicators of civility have to be sought. A ij* 

■ and well-informing media could bnng in the necessary 

change All institutions in society cannot be considered as civil society 
chang ■ mugt have a specific purpose, a clear-cut agenda, 

ail* organized modus operandi, an autonomous functioning mechanism 

and a self-reflective . g that the c jvji society organizations do 

What nee s ti fundamentalist and oppressive propor- 

not assume an 1 - boundaries, access, role and functions is a 

tions. A clarity on g3 A country rooted in strong civil society 

precondition for thei ^ the prerequisites of good governance 

traditions could ^^ e efficien cy, accountability, participation and 
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responsiveness are realized. This is possible only if conditions for a 

mutually advantageous existence of state, market and community are 

nurtured and sustained in the present globalization context. 
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Creating Alternative 
Institutional Arrangements: 
Role of User-group 
Self- initiatives 


Madhushree Sekher 


Against the backdrop of the advances in globalization and the debate 
on the retreating state, the pertinence of the role of non-state actors 
in public administration has once again become a topic of discussion 
There is a growing demand regarding the handing over of functions 
that were hitherto performed by the state to the civil society 
organizations. By civil society, we do not merely mean the voluntary 
agencies, non-governmental organizations, research and training 
institutions or private bodies. If one may broaden the definition a bit, 
all micro-level self-help groups, community-based organizations, credit 
societies, grain banks, think tanks, etc. will fall under the domain of 
civil society organizations. In fact, the civil society and the state 
nurture each other and work on the bases of mutual trust and 
cooperation. An interface between the state and the civil society 
organizations could prove to be very beneficial for administration 
especially in the areas of resource utilization and programme 
implementation 

This chapter that discusses the role of community forest 
management through self-initiatives of users aims to highlight this 
interface. It makes an attempt to explain the role of self-initiated 
micro-institutional strategies in participatory resource management 
considering that there are a number of instances in many developing 
countries, including India, where local users are managing natural 
resources without prior government approval. Identifying such 
indigenous systems and building upon their strengths are critical 
steps towards establishing resource management systems that do have 
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r vernment approval. The chapter essentially limits itself to empha- 
ng such possibilities with a view to derive insights and suggest 
S * e'scriptions for scaling-up and replicating such indigenous systems 
for strengthening management of community-based resources. 

The chapter first discusses some theoretical arguments under- 
• a collective action and natural resource management, and then 
elaborates the framework of analysis on the basis of insights drawn 
from a methodological field study, undertaken by the author. It 
ovides a situational analysis of the organized participatory resource 
management process as mediated through self-initiated institutional 
strategies of the resource users themselves. Finally, it presents the 
summary of the main observations, outlining the critical factors in the 
community and resource mobilization; as well as the indigenous 
institutional strategies that influence cooperation among individuals 
in a situation of interdependence. 

DETERMINING COLLECTIVE ACTION: 
THEORETICAL PROSPECTS 

An important dimension of participatory development scenario 
pertains to the management of natural resources and tackling 
environmental problems. It is specially so in case of <i) resources used 
as public goods, which allow access to all and collective consumption 
of benefits in the same quantity; or (ii) common-pool resources, which 
have the physical characteristic of public goods that make them 
accessible for community usage characterized by being jointly of 
consumable and non-excludable use on the one hand, and on the 
hand are subject to the problem of ‘subtractibility oi resource urn s 
(as with private goods) so that their appropriation by one user attects 
that of others. 1 

The externalities associated with individual actions in the 
appropriation of such resources often give rise to environment^ 
problems that threaten the resource sustainability. In view , 
interdependencies created by their nature, there is an ac ^ 

need for participatory management of such commun -b 
resources (Martin, 1992; Hess, 1999). Implicit in this is the need ^ 
suitable institutional 2 arrangements for resource manageme ■ 
regulated use of all the rules, including social norms and con 

1 For an understanding of these resource-management r ®**^ s '.gg 7 McKean, 
Wantrup and Bishop. 1976; E. Ostrom 1990; Dasgupta and Maler, 1W • 

1992, Sekher, 2001. , . _„,;t,,tions' But the 

2. There are definitional ambiguities about what constitutes , | constraints 

most common usage is to refer to them as formal rules an 1 t , nec hanism 
(social norms, conventions and code of conduct) and their entorce ^matam among 
(the structure) that shape individual behaviour and facilitate ^ For „ brief 

people aimed at achieving the desired outcomes (North, ^ ^ chapter , 

description of ‘what are institutions', see: World Bank, 2001 - han geably 
the words ‘institution’ and 'organization' have been used mt 
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and organizations (formal and informalWbT 
and facilitate coordination among people^ indi vid u ^i 
management. 3 Undoubtedly, the em ! ^ process of act >or> s 
wh.ch has sought to demonstrate that nl°? ° f R ° nald Cote^ 
pnbhc goods do not automatically cSl ? n ° blems of external". < 937 >. 
and that solutions are possible thr * i * ® overnn ient inter GS and 
of property rights, hJTe?“ d 
focus on institutions for le lnitla l important , e ’ Ue nt 

•n„ its path, a „umbT^S ! T g h™T ,, r ,,tal f 

problems to institution] faUu“eJ^ address™' 
and mappropriate government policies mTsL-ta’a^V" 8til ”i 
This recognition of institutional failur!^! d ^ aler ’ 199 U 
environmental degradation, together with tho™ ° f the cau ^'of 
development debates on promoting part cinatorv CUITent thrust in 
ment is manifest as an interest in It lu resource manage 
alternative institutional arrangements as /sf° r Creatin S 
resource conservation through cooperation f trategy for Promoting 
management by indigenous organized svstenn« r 1f 0UrCe US6rS ' Fore «t 
become a major movement in South apJcI haS ’ ln recent years, 
Talbot, 1995). In IndTa alone there S °“ theast Asia ^Lynch and 
initiated protection groups that are Protect' USands of such self¬ 
thousand hectares of state owned forests 4 The? g SeVera hundr ed 

practice™ 61145 f ° r -e g et a tion/foZ7°'^nZ^ent 

practices are primarily confined to areas where people contfnue to 
r a ! e S r ° ng econ °mic dependence on forests and where a tradition of 
community resource management is still surviving (Sarin, 1995). 

ith the expansion of JFM (Joint Forest Management) 5 

3 „ W ° rd “ ana « eme ? t lm P lies a process of administrative and operational control 
„ P 1 ? 1 J 4fl “ ence and raeet specified goals, often with limited resources (Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, 1998). This general definition involves a wide gamut of 
management systems, from simple rudimentary structures to highly structured 
and complicated forms. In this study, where the focus is on people managing 
natural resources, management’ is used in its broadest sense to refer to 
unstructured and simple cooperative arrangements of resource user-groups. 

4. Asjyer the State Forest Report, 1999 (FSI, 2000), the recorded forest area of India 
is 76.52 million hectares, which constitutes 23.28 per cent of the total geographical 
area of the country. The forest area has been classified into ‘Reserved, Protected and 
Unciassed forests constituting 54.44 per cent, 29.18 per cent and 16.38 per cent of 
the total forest area, respectively. In reserved forests, all activities are prohibited, 
unless permitted In protected forests, local villagers are allowed to exercise certain 
rights, unless prohibited In unclassed forests, locals have free access. Interspersed 
within the recorded forestland, there are patches of ‘revenue land’ that can be 
privatized While the ownership of forests rests mainly with the government, in 
practice communities have de facto access to the states’ unclassed forests, rights 
and privileges in the protected forests and limited access to reserved forests. 

5. The JFM programme represents an historical shift towards decentralization of 
forest management in India through the New Forest Policy of 1988. Coming into 
effect in June 1990, it involves a participatory forest management system between 
the village community (the resource users) and the State Forest Department. 
Under this system, the rules and regulations regarding protection of forest, 
formation of the village forest protection committee and sharing of the forest 
usufructs are laid down by the State Forest Department (at the village level, this 

nnrticiDatory management through ‘government-engineered local 

organizations^^ For details on India’s JFM programme see: Sarin, 1995; Forest 
Survey India (FSI), 2000. 
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me in India, there have been evidences of conflicts in the 
^Terface between State Forest Departments and many self-initiated 
in egt ‘ protection groups, the latter very often refusing to part cipate 
° the JFM programme of final felling of mature forest (a central 
* n eement of the JFM programme) and sharing timber with the forest 
apartment (Conroy, et al., 1999; Raju and Sarin, 2001). At the same 
time most of the self-initiated strategies lack a legal status, as the 
forests are state-owned. The user-groups have only an acquired- 
privilege over the forest they are protecting, arising out of the right of 
their protection and management of it. This implies that the self- 
initiated groups, to function effectively, need an enabling legal and 
administrative process (World Bank, 1998). 

The challenge, thus, being posed by the self-initiated strategies 
to government initiatives is that of strengthening existing community 
management efforts rather than moulding them to fit into the official 
framework. This necessitates a reordering of the role of state agencies 
and people’s own institutional strategies with the state taking on the 
role of a facilitator. This entails a need for better understanding and 
learning from the diversity of indigenous local organizations and 
generating information for policy makers. The justification for 
participatory resource management is stated as the need to ameliorate 
degradation of our natural resources. However, the tendency of 
humans to over-use resources in the public domain implies the 
possibility that social optimal outcomes in managing resources 
accessible for community usage may be undermined, creating 
incentives to ‘free-ride’ 6 (Baumol and Oates, 1988). 

To prevent this, there is a need for institutional interventions 
guiding resource use so that while user rates do not result in asset 
depletion, a benefit stream is also secured to group members 
incorporating their interest, which provides incentives to the users for 
adopting or accepting cooperative strategies; individual incentive to 
user-group members in terms of usufruct rights and collective 
incentive to the group arising out of better resource condition. 
Reflecting this argument, many of the existing theoretical literature' 

fi Prop Ride In many situations, a group wishes to undertake joint actions, which 
° n ild bring benefit to all members of the group. The benefit that would accrue 
7 m the collective action is in the nature of a public good This traditionally means 
r0 e of good where it is difficult to exclude any individual from getting the 
h ^ts In his seminar analysis of such actions in The Logic of Collective Action’ 

.ions) Olson showed that large groups find it difficult to get a lot of benefits. The 
n is considered as a free rider problem It means that individuals realize that 
h^edits will accrue to them irrespective of their participation in the collective 
en g 0 eac h individual has a tendency to free ride at the expense of others. For 
a< ore details, see: Olson (1982) ‘The Rise and Decline of Nations' 

For a succinct review of collective action theorization for managing natural 
urces uBed as common-pool resources, see: Hayami and Ruttan, 1985; National 
Research Council, 1986, Runge, 1986; V. Ostrom and others, 1988; E. Ostrom, 1990 
and 2000b; North, 1990, Oakerson, 1992; Nugent, 1993; Alston and others, 1996; 
Edward and Steins, 1998 
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while examining institutional requirenm^77~ ~ ^ 

resource management posit that while the r f JP^^Patory n f 
property rights in shaping incentives Ino ? ^ 8 ^ 10 " ^ 

factor is changes in the nef k c-. annot be ignored ih st at >d 

a community^esouree.* »—■* by 

p.rt.Ztry^aLge'n.™? arra„ge me „ t a " 1 ' 

™r c °°p® rat ive natural s « 

studies on resource management because "f aT “ al - v “ d « ft. 
cooperative transactions necessarily involve mutual aSSUm|>ti °» that 
regard to the institutional arrangements thatTha a n 8 ""' il is *ift 
."ten. on individualizing people® u"e of nttorS r et “ “‘ Ste ^ 
much comfort in Hardin’s allegorical n h I resources have found 
(Swallow and Bromley, 1995? They arguT thaf^H —i 1 * 6 C ° mmons ’ 

prisoners dilemma game 8 (Hardin, 1971, 1982). g Person 

SA S r °V nde h if the 01soniai1 argument (Olson, 1965) of individuals 

.eif-mterested persons operating on the principle of rational choice 
who would cooperate and contribute to a public good only if the group 
s qmte small or if there is coercion or some other device to make 
individuals act in common interest, this ‘rational individual model’ 
underpins the need to have externally enforced institutional arrange¬ 
ments to achieve the objective of users’ cooperation in the resource 
management (Ostrom, 2000a). This argument presumes that outcomes 
chosen individually, either as an individual action or a collective- 
action, may be one of disequilibrium and that one way of overcoming 
this is through compulsory enforcement of the contracted outcome 
(Sen, 1970). 

However, studies also recognize the far-reaching and often 
adverse implications of binding enforcement and acknowledge that 
this problem can be avoided by developing behaviour patterns such 
that people voluntarily stick to a contracted action (Sen, op. cit.). This 
underscores the contention that the existence of conflicts arising from 
individual self-interest do not preclude the possibility of attaining 
unanimity in individual behaviour patterns, particularly when the 
object is to prevent external costs being imposed (Buchanan and 
Tullock, 1962). In other words, there is a possibility for cooperation 
among users in the use and conservation of community resources, 


8 Prisoners' Dilemma: It is a situation arising in a broader situation of human 
interaction Often, humans take actions and employ strategies where the gain to 
each is dependent on the actions of all individuals, not necessarily only in 
cooperation. All such situations can be analyzed using game theory The Prisoners’ 
Dilemma is a broad class of games where each player acting individually takes 
actions which are rational, and could be considered the best action, given the best 
that everybody else does Yet, all the players end up m situation where each is 
worse off ;han he would be if he had applied a different strategy. 
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ms from a need to internalize pervasive externalities so that 
which s e ig maintained and the group jointly benefits, 

the re80U rem ise derives authenticity from extensive studies, which 
T 1S irically and theoretically establish that individuals 
both e V or g an t ze themselves under conditions of ecological 
voluntari ' ^ tQ ma i n t a in the existing resource base (Martin and 

interdep ^ Further, the growing literature on social capital and 
HeSS °ks of civic engagements suggests that multiple involvement in 
networ promo te mutual assurance among social actors and 

a con |^“ jt|ons and shared understanding among the group members 

^hldie reason for collective action. 

This forms the basis for the emerging ‘communitarian argument 
an alternative micro-theory of institutions and individual behaviour 
determining voluntary cooperation in resource management (Hayami, 

Gupta 1994; Lele, 1999; Ostrom, 2000). Drawing on the reality 
of user-group initiated resource governance regimes, this perspective 
pmDhasizes cultural and societal issues including the value of life the 
individuals lead in building reciprocity and mutual trust among them, 
and strengthening member allegiance to one another. Using this 
reasoning as a basis, the communitarian argument explains the 
willmgness of the ‘rational’ individuals in a community to design their 
^rSurions that reinforce cooperation among resource user, 
rather than destroy it. Under such conditions, the collective good 
becomes the rationally accepted means of self-interested individuals 

'“ r TT^“.^lde, the theoretical justification for 
the analysis of indigenous local organizations in participatory manag 
ment of community-based resources. While external » hke 
market forces, demographic pressures and state policies also influence 
micro-institutional arrangements for participatory resource manage¬ 
ment, effort is to focus explicitly on the process as an exerci 
the cooperating community. This forms the local emiblmg envirom 
ment in the present analysis and broadly involves three.‘ n ® ue “ ^ 
inter-community factors; (i) the socio-economic characteristics 
group; (ii) the nature of its dependency on the resource; andUni) the 
institutional provisions regarding leadership and rule formulation. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


At i !- 2 £ 

h !t 37 million bring in rural areas, depending mostly on agriculture 
d albld sectors and of whom 50 per cent are below the poverty line 
and allie ’ updated) With a recorded forest area of 

«i.“ h^ lifting about 36 pet ceut of it. total 
geographic area of 15.57 million hectares and a per capita forest 
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coverage of about 0.23 hectares comnared 

X o&S stale hM —**- 

'he firs' s'ajt Or, s „ 

present, about 0.42 million hectare „ff * resolution m I 9 8fi 18 

2000). The sheer magnitude of the people’s efforts ? g T amme (FSI 
a^so made it the only state in the country to officiil ha8 

their existence through its latest JFM order l h 

the relevance of community initiatives and suggests *“ ch , refers to 
rights to villages to protect and manage the!r f ^ & clear 

between 8,000 to 10,000 villages in the state Mon/ ' R ° Ughl y 
self-initiated forest protection. 9 ^ 6 engage d in 

R ® f * rred t0 as ‘Community Forest Management’ (CFM) a 
distinct from state-sponsored JFM, such self-initiatives have a W 
history in Orissa. However, it is since the last two decades that CFM 
in the state has taken the form of a people’s movement. Today i n 
almost all the 30 districts of the state, villagers have come together to 
manage forests as a spontaneous response to a perceived environ¬ 
mental crisis caused by the destruction of forest surrounding their 
habitats (Mitra, 1997). In an effort to strengthen the people’s 
initiatives and increase their collective voice, federating efforts aimed 
at building networks of self-forest-protecting villages have been made 
culminating in the formation of the ‘Orissa Jungle Manch’ in the year 
2000 . 

A little over half of the protected forest in the state is 
categorized as demarcated ‘protected forest’ and the rest is ‘un¬ 
demarcated protected forest’ including village forest (Mearns and 
Sinha, op. cit.). While rights and privileges of local communities are 
restricted in reserved forest and are more liberal in demarcated 
protected forest, the undemarcated protected forest is generally 
treated as an open access land and is therefore degraded except where 
community protection has started (Saxena, 1996). 

The field study on which this Chapter is based has been 
undertaken in the present Nayagarh 10 district of Orissa. The 
Nayagarh district has witnessed some of the major CFM efforts in the 
state. This field study is based in two purposively selected villages in 
Nayagarh district of Orissa: Koshaka (non-tribal) and Gunduraban 

9 Rough estimates about the number of villages having indigenous forest protection, 
is renorted during the field study by functionaries of the Regional Centre Kir 
Development Cooperation (RCDC), a local non-government organization workrng 

* ssrsr- “ 10 r ""^ 
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With a geographic area of a little under 3 per cent of the total 
(tribal)- an d accounting for about 3.5 per cent of the recorded 

area ol the s t a te (FSI, 2000), the district has around 600 

forest c w j iere indigenous community forest protection exists (as per 
villages Surakshya Mahasangha’ records, a networking forum of 
the ‘Jung foregt protec tion village groups at the district level has 
indigen® tituted during the 1990s). 

beeI1 Th analysis assumes an association between the institutional 
6 characteristic (the social context), conditioned by the 
and gr° P dependency on the forest (the bio-physical context), 

influences conformance with the self-evolved institutional 
W i Itemes for resource management. The community participation in 
s rate f! r ce management activities is viewed as an outcome of this 
the resou takeg Qff from the point that community- 

association. management exists in the selected villages, 

participation has been made to analyze the group 

hirst, a self-designed rules-in-use and the consequent 

preferences f members * the resource management provisions. 

ed ^ an examination of the user-group characteristics to 

Hent v the societal conditions contributing to the emergence of self- 
ldentity tne some ^d the group conformance 

ini : , „”“ d we tf forest prodofe appropriated by 

to the man g exD lored to understand the groups’ dependency 

the communi y influence on their conservation strategies. 

* 

process based on their perceptions. 

tmctttiITTONALIZING SELF-INITIATED 
Re1oJr« CONSERVATION: A SITUATIONAL 
ANALYSIS 

, oiatinnship between the indigenous institutional 
A pattern of re ‘ atl ““ Sh ^ volve ment in conserving forests has been 
strategy and commun y of the district. Since the analysis 

observed in the sun? y commU nity involvement in conserving 

takes off from outset! it would be iut.ros.mgto 

the resources alrea y among the primary user-group members 

analyze the rule P» protecting the forest and henceforward 

(the households in the } in order to get an insight into 

simply referred o a negg of t heir conservation efforts, 
the institutional r° the se lf-initiated forest protection 

Undoubtedly the fac^th ^ ^ for qu i te sometime 

efforts in the two v ll g evidence rf the institutional robustness 
itself can be viewed^ ^ ^ what is ^ ^ preference for 

reflecting it 9 s 
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the rule structure and how much does it conform to indieenn 
tutional conditions is a crucial question? These conditions f US ' nsti ' 
strength of such self-initiated institutional strategies and unr/ ^ 1 " 
ing them could contribute much towards any effort aimed at ° r ‘ Sl ; anc *- 
micro-institutional strategies for participatory resource mamJ V ° V * ng 
in an effort to examine the rule preferences among the 01001 
group members, a listing of the major rules for resource manaL^"' 
under the two self-in.tiated strategies has been attempted. SixT" 1 
rules in all have been identified and listed for each of the two villapl" 
The rules are broadly categorized as: rules for delineating th 
members and the leaders; rules specifying guidelines for resource 
maintenance and protection; and rules laying down access, use and 
enforcement guidelines. These rules formalize user-interactions 
apropos to the forest protected, not only within the protecting 
community but also in other village communities in the vicinity 
(secondary user-groups;. A low level of disagreement with the existing 
rules has primarily been observed with regard to the rules deter¬ 
mining access to the resource. 

The existing access guidelines in Koshaka village have totally 
prohibited entry into the protected forest area during the initial five 
years of protection and subsequent seasonal restrictions on usufruct 
collections (every year restrictions are imposed on collections for about 
two months following summer; so as to allow natural regeneration 
during the rains and to prevent theft of trees fallen or burnt during 
the summer heat In Gundurabari village, on the other hand, though 
the existing access rule permits usufruct rights to the user-group 
members from the beginning of the protection activities, collection of 
timber has been allowed on payment of a nominal fee to the village 
fund Under such conditions of regulated access, the relatively poorer 
among the villagers have shown some disagreement with the rule, 
preferring instead unrestricted usufruct rights for the user-group 
members from the beginning of the conservation activity. 

In Koshaka, all the categories have shown preference or 
unrestricted entry and usufruct rights including the large landho d ‘^ 
class This rule provides for these rights from the beginning to the 
uler-xroup members, except ,n the case of collection of ttmbec for 
which a nominal collection charge has been imposed. While some have 
h f rred unrestricted entry and usufruct rights to the members from 
preferred unreSt "^ it ! res y tin „ picture that emerges is the people's 
the beginning, the mtonsangP for ^ produce collec ted. 

willingness to pay some h is t h a t this willingness is for 

What needs ,e th r a e tThough h ,r P oAant, docs not direct, I, have 
a forest P r " duc ' th ‘ ve ^ h „, d However, the fact that more than 
2 ld on their 1 _ Ad.n^nraKari nko sutnrost 


n/ith the 


lnoou. iiuwcto., ——- 

, existing rule in Gundurabari, also suggest 
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alysis of the field survey shows that an important ground 
^^ften ignored by development protagonists is that there are 
reality ° e w here, despite inequalities, people residing in a 
certain ar ® ocale do ac t together for a common cause. This is often in 
particular ^ gcarce na tural resource management, especially forest, 
the realm , g & perce i ve d fl ow of benefits to the community and 
wherein * g , oses out in the absence of cooperative efforts to 
wherein e ^ important issue here is the flow of benefits from the 
preserve 1 • the villagers the incentive to contribute to its 

resource, therefore, be assumed that the indigenous forest 

protection. - n the tw0 villages have ensured this by not 

"Tiding the rules aimed at conserving the resource but also 

° n y * intr that the villagers received benefits from it. 
guarantee g it a i so needs to be stressed here that the 

, ns on access observed in the two villages have been grounded 

restrictions on ac condltions (ind ,genous reasoning), which 

z m th. 

T |? e r S explained b, taking in.. 

SLIdeSn thJae bead 8 innucnc.ng cond.Uona. namel, — 
economic, resource and institutional conditions. 

Socio economic Conditions 

The socio-economic conditions of the joup stud^ J^Jte, both are 

though the two selected ''"***» noZel ™! 1S why the privileged 
backward agrarian-subsistence ^ envir0 nment of cooperation 

and the underprivileged coha reflecU , d what cou ld be termed as 

aimed at mutual gains. They centre aroun d capital and 

‘benevolent feudalism. Mutual exch g nature of cooperation for 
labour. The exchanges have been 

security and survival. pvrhanges in small peasant communities 

These type of mutual resource endowments an 

comprising households of ; ther cooperative behaviour 

productivity, faenta e ^^ ^ ^ use of ®^ ce ^® S °^ c t has been 

patterns among “ titutionB (Hayarm, 198D- ** ^ ^ 

customary rules wherein a tradition o m Koshaka 

evident in the * ous problems. For e P Ua co mmon 

existed for tackling vanous ^ or 'kotha 
village there » common go ods like the vi iff mangQ grove and 

property) referri g referring to gram ’ b t h e m). The 

l^ra of‘be 

Village pond Un ublic goods has bee 

maintenance of the p in Gundurabari 
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tank; and a ‘thrift fund’, which is managed exclusively by th 
women for meeting their needs. Thus, a strong tradition of co 6 V ‘ lla8e 
action and the consequent enduring relationships observed i'nfh^'' 6 
villages can be viewed as the social base, conditioning the coo ^ tW ° 
endeavours among the groups, leading to the emergence of £ eratlVe 
evolved institutions. e se H- 

Resource Conditions 

The second contextual factor is the nature of the user-grou 
dependency on the resource protected. Based on Barrett’s (1988^ 
categorization of use values derived from actual use of species and 
eco-systems (Jakobsson and Dragun, 1996), it is assumed here that 
the people depending on the forest derive two types of direct use 
values, namely, a consumptive use value and a productive use value. 
While the consumptive use is more of a livelihood support system 
mainly involving collective action, the direct productive use involves 
material flows through forest-related economic activities. 

From the analysis, it has been discerned that the households in 
the two villages derive high consumptive use value from the forest. 
However, the consumptive use has been more in Koshaka village with 
almost all landholding class deriving more than 90 per cent consump¬ 
tive value of the total value of the products collected. Comparatively, 
in Gundurabari village, on the other hand, the households derive 
productive use value ranging from 10 to 40 per cent of the total value. 
The consumptive value derived, however, has ranged almost equally 
across all the landholding class in both villages. Four broad categories 
of consumptive use have been identified in this study: grazing and 
ereen fodder, food, fuelwood and timber including bamboo. 

The analysis has revealed that despite the difference's in the 
economic status, the households in both villages deiave ^ ^ 
flow of benefits from the forest. This dependency on the forest m 
for livelihood purposes, particularly for food and fuelwood. In other 
words there ii lei reliance on monetary transactions in the benefits 
appropriated by the households from the forest. 

Institutional Conditions 

The institutional oonditi^ 

collective well-being ave earlier studies have shown to have a 

tant institutional P r0Vlsl ° compliance with resource management 

strong bearing on user '& r regarding leadership and communication; 

rrr.he -- “ ,o “ 

(Sekher, 2001). surve yed, the choice of leadership has been 

In the two villages selection through a process-verbal 

determined by a process 
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the villagers give their unanimous support to some 
system 'f her ®'. s baS ed on their ability and the respect they enjoy, 
among them ’, the reS ource management process. They have 

to aCt 1 .“the executive body called the ‘Jungle Committee’, whose 
constituted ^ the day-to-day affairs pertaining to the forest 

responsibility 

protected by the “mmu ^ ^ have been assigned the responsi- 

In Koshaka villag . a Sabhapa ti (President) and a 

bility to act as responsibility is to maintain the record books_ 

Secretary ^ 0S ® responsibility also involves keeping an account of 
This record kee P* 8 J forest commonly known as jungle 

th e income .generated from t0 ^ mentioned here that 

fund’. One as executive members of the jungle 

women have not been selecte . rtant re ason for their non¬ 
committees. Social res n forest However, this limited 

involvement in the “““S'”‘‘Iredo.Tn.t imply that they have 
role of the women in the pub P indirec t through their male 

no influence. Tbmr mfrie y Within th eir domestic domain, 

counterparts who influence in family discussions, 

the women appear to h structure exists in the two villages. 

A two-tiered decision-making s { looke d after by 

while the day-to-day « —there is a general 

the executive body membe villages represented through 

body comprising of all households ^ formuia t,on of rules on 

their heads, which take aU e for S est on the basis of unanimity 

utilization and conation ° conse nsus-based approach provides the 
among the households^ This of direc t participation in core 

individual group members the P gs has a bearing on the 

decision-making. This deam enforcem ent of the management rules 

institutional provisions and the on ^ ^ resp()nses Tke rules , are 

that formalize the groups act village rs on the basis of their 

iSiwr tten and have been J^vedby^ ^ rf the resource 
own indigenous knowledge and ^ obvious that ^ important 
condition and local***^digenous strategies for resource (forest 
institutional strength of 8 d . based consultative, rather than 
Cement lie* decision-making is copses- 

representative e 

based. 

TtrlPATlON IN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

PAR h villages have recorded high group “^eme^ 

Bot ^- hoatory activities relating o households’ perception 

parti cip a , as been assessed on the bas ,■ ; t ies bv using a 

ParticiP 3 . lvemen t in various managemen observed 

of 'scale. High involvement has ee art i c ipation in village 

SUem.nl activities. namely « P" t,C ‘ P 
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meetmgs to discuss modalities of resource use 

also acts as a means of communication between Pr ° tectl °n, whi u 

only to get information but also to express grievl P 

or participation in resource management Z ^ Ces > <«> involve'! ° l 

rules and user guidelines; and di.f involvement m 0 "" 1 '" 8 t0 th « S 

ment activities such as those related to tlT or ^ni 2e d 

“Srire“ me " alUral Calam,t> ^tenin* 5 

these instances i^tothTuia^s^^T ^ obser ved in 
strategies of user-groups for Sa„»S,g str« f 
mvolving high level of group conformance w!h "e UFal res ourc es 
an institutional base wherein there is high mg rules . Provide 

nteut activities implying hlgh ■" ma nag t 

monerate level of involvement has been observed gr ° Ups - Hl gh to 
assessment of their involvement in rule formulat members ’ 
(organizing activities). Although, particination in vd . acti vities 

the decision-making process is rated hv th \ 3gG meetln S s and 
involvement in actual^decLTon Jat ne is h ^ 38 «*ir 

This is mainly because physical presence in vill^rmertiiyT 161 ’ 346 ' 
necessarily suggest actual involvement in decision J!f ( J° eS not 
provides a transparent system wheroin Clsi0n - mak mg, though it 

activiti!!^^! V1 , Uag ® has shown hi gh involvement in enforcement 
whde Pond already has institutionalized enforcement mechanisms, 
hile Gunduraban has shown low involvement due to its informal 
enforcement mechanism that does not call for regular meetings. Low 
rating of group involvement in both villages with regard to liaison 
activities (interaction with officials from forest department and other 
v lsitors/authonties related to the forest) is not surprising. It has been 
normally left to the jungle committee members (mainly the Sabhapati) 
to engage in liaison activities. The indigenous organizations of user- 
groups provide a basis for high user-involvement in the management 
process The low rate of standard deviation indicates fewer inequali¬ 
ties in the participation process. 
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ship 0 f need, cloaked by a resolve to preserve that which 
uSC rs i s a , anc i is presumed to be theirs. The group conformity with 
is a va' la . 3 f or conserving the resource is a self-assumed mecha- 
the instlU j tl ,°rommunity to enrich its ‘collective capital’. Thus, the 
iiism of tu i cro .institutional strategy is a coalition of the willing. 
in dig enoUS nclitions for effective self-initiated strategies in managing 
The p>' e ' c0 resour ces like forest can be broadly identified as: (i) the 
scarce na u ^ symbiotic relationship between the user-community 

presence ( f ore st) located in their vicinity; (ii) the occurrence of 

and thc re8 umpt ive benefits to the community; (iii) the existence of a 
direct con:, congensua i decision-making process grounded in mutual 
system o n ^ among grQup member s; and (iv) a broad-based consul- 
‘ nter 1 rather than a representative form of leadership. 
t3tlV The indigenous strategies reflect the desire of the user-group to 
" the continual flow of benefits from the resource with empha- 
JS, „„ ‘conservation with provision'. Despite thoir heterogeneous 
locio economic character, communities res,ding in a particular locale 
do act together for a common good when the transactions involve 
mutual gains This is particularly observed in the realm of natural 
Surce management, specially forest, wherein there .s perceived flow 
of benefits to the user-community and everyone looses out in the 

^ m:,l?FM r p a ro°gr"«mme in India, with massive foreign assistance 
has succeeded mating significant,Interest 

management among rural communities, i , , p est 

success in building the bridge between the people and the forest 
department through collaborative forest ^ 

of a number of shortcomings inherent in e P ^ forest comm ittees 

lack of autonomy to government-engineered g j n hts 

constituted under JFM; ^ the JfM 

of the people over the forest la k ^ of shari ng produce 

programme; and non-acceptabili y community and forest 

(timber) as the end product between the ctanmum^ ^ ^ 

department, by the protecting commu ‘ ent policy of the 

strengthening the participa^ 
government by recognizing these sen mu 


RECOGNIZING SELF-INITIATIVES AS 
ALTERNATIVE MICRO-INSTITUTIONS FOR 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

The analysis of this study reveals the innate desire of the locals to 
protect and conserve a resource system traditionally used by them. 
Under such indigenous local organizations, the cooperation among the 


4ING UP 

„ .tw thp Strength of self-initiated 
lapter has stressed the fact tha being a c i ose symbiotic 

:e management strategies ies i resource users; direct 

nship between the resource a user community; and a 

lptive benefits from the resourt. the group members 

i of consensual arrangemen t ^ ^ emp hasized the 

led in their traditions of co-hab aspec ts of indigenous 

or policies to be built upon these po-i 
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Mrrng1lh.-nmg HWu »,m«1 .1 rrwurre .onserv.tmn .ml men***,*..,. 
thrci«rh community .nv«lvrmn,. Ho*rv«, .* the srgumeni. ln , h " 
chapter *re hseed on a oner oO study with a limited (ample , u 
purpose in not to make anv generalization* But considering thr fact 
that largr forest tract* are now bring protected and regenerate,! b> 
uarr group self-initiatives, thi* study reveal* important possibility 
and broad indication* for alternative institutional strategies 
participatory- nwiurrr management through user group *,|f 
mitiatrvn* 
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"Whatever the future, excepting only oblivion—/70 future-public administration will have an 
important role in it. Public administration joins two major forces, government and administrative 
technology. Together they have been an integral part of the enterprise of civilization. They will 
not disappear unless and until civilization disappears, through decay or deconstruction or through 
transformation into a new human condition. . . Various approaches in public administration have 
competed, but none has succeeded in winning the general acceptance of scholars identified with 
the discipline. . . In general, public administration has grown tremendously in the sense of accepting 
data, concepts and perspectives. ... but it has discarded little, and no organizing framework into 
which everything will fit^has been achieved. . . There are several major currents, but these often 
overlap and mingle. . ." / i 

■ r 

-Dwight Waldo 
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